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The wise man consults and compares; his view comprehends the horizon. Only the 
fool is self-sufficient; his eyes turn inward. Study the following, which governs a navy 
more than twice as large as ours, and which is the evolution of centuries of experience. 


The responsible head of the naval administration of Great Britain is the 
cabinet minister, a civilian, known as the First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
corresponds to our Secretary of the Navy. Like our Secretary, he is clothed 
with supreme authority and is the channel through which the Navy receives its 


political direction. He alone is held responsible by the country and Parliament 
for the readiness and efficiency of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the British Navy controls and directs the Navy through 
the Admiralty Board, a board of commissioners for executing the office of 


Lord-High-Admiral. He is the senior member of this board of commissioners 


and has absolute power of initiative and veto. The other members of the 
commission are four Admirals, usually fresh from the command of squadrons 
or fleets, and a civilian, who is a member of the political party in control of 
the government. There are attached to the board a Financial Secretary and a 


Permanent Secretary, but they are not commissioners. 
Any two members and the Secretary of the Board are empowered to act, 


but no question or business can go before thé board without the consent of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and he is always present when any question of vital 
importance is under consideration, 
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The following, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, is the general 
distribution of business: 
The Secretary of the Navy. General and absolute direction of business. 
First Naval Commissioner. Organization for war and distribution of the 
(a flag officer on the active list) fleet. First naval adviser to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 


Second Naval Commissioner. Personnel. 
(a flag officer on the active list) 


Third Naval Commissioner and Controller. Material. 
(a flag officer on the active list) 


Fourth Naval Commissioner. Supplies and Transport. 
(a flag officer or captain on the active 

list) 

Civil Commissioner. Works, buildings and Greenwich hospital. 
Financial Secretary. Finance. 

(a civilian) 
Permanent Secretary. Admiralty business. 

(a civilian) 

Each commissioner exercises control and general direction over the depart- 
ments included in his division of duty and responsibility. The First Naval 
Commissioner has under his direction the Admiral Superintendent of Naval 
Reserves in all that relates to ships, the Hydrographer, the Director of Naval 
Ordnance in all that relates to the gunnery and torpedo training establishments, 
Naval Intelligence Office and all that relates to Discipline. 

The Second Naval Commissioner has under his direction the Admiral 
Superintendent of Naval Reserves in all that relates to the personnel, Engineer- 
in-Chief in all that relates to the personnel, Chaplain of the Fleet in all that 
relates to naval schools, officers and men of the Navy, Naval Intelligence office 
in all that relates to the mobilization of the fleet and the Deputy Adjutant 
General of the Royal Marines. 

The Third Naval Commissioner and Controller has under his direction 
the Director of Naval Construction, Director of Dockyards, Engineer-in-Chief 
in all that relates to material, Director of Naval Ordnance in all that relates to 
material, Director of stores except coal for the fleet, and an Expense Account 
Branch. 

The Fourth Naval Commissioner has under his direction the Director of 
Transports (includes hospital ships), Director-General of the Medical Depart- 
ment, Director of Provisions and Clothing, Director of Stores in all that relates 
to coal for the fleet, Chaplain of the Fleet in all that relates to chaplains and 
naval instructors, and Intelligence Department in all that relates to the mobiliza- 
tion of the personnel and equipment under his charge. 

The Civil Commissioner has under his direction the Director of Works, 
the Accountant-General in regard to special questions affecting pay and allow- 
ances, and the Director-General of the Greenwich Hospital. 

The Financial Secretary has under his direction the Accountant-General, 
Director of Contracts, and all departments in all that relates to finance. 

The Permanent Secretary superintends all correspondence in the name of 
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the Board, prevents its various departments from acting independentiy, an 
provides for the execution of orders. 

A slight examination of the above scheme of administration shows that 
the British Navy Department has for its head the Secretary of the Navy, 
endowed with absolute authority and with absolute responsibility fixed upon 
him. By calling together five men, the flag officer who is his Naval Adviser 
and who is held responsible for the personnel ; the flag officer who is responsible 
for the material; the captain or flag officer who is held responsible for supplies 
and transportation; and the Financial Secretary who has all the financial data, 
he can discuss and settle any question involved in the administration of the Navy 
in peace or in war. The division of business assigned to each Naval Commis- 
sioner is sub-divided into correlated departments and he gives general direction 
and codrdination to the work of the directors of these several departments. 
This arrangement permits each Commissioner to give reasonable time to the 
study and investigation of questions brought before the Board. As a rule, the 
views of each Commissioner on matters affecting his division of business is 
accepted by the Secretary and other members of the Board; but should there 
be a reasonable doubt as to the wisdom of a proposed decision or line of 
policy the Secretary is certain to have the arguments and facts presented to 
him, not in long typewritten documents months after a decision is reached. but 
in terse and concise statements immediately before a decision has been reached. 
The great cardinal principle of this system of administration lies in the most 
important fact that the Secretary is provided by law with responsible technical 
information and advice in preparing the fleet for war from the seagoing officers 
who will command the fleet in war and who will be held responsible for its 
efficiency on the day of battle. Those officers are not concerned with the small 
ambitions and rival interests of petty bureaus and supplementary, shore-staying 
corps. Their one great concern is the efficiency of the fleet for war and they 
work together, with the Secretary, with that one object in view. The Naval 
Commissioners, each with his distinct directive duties, are Admirals or Captains 
fresh from service afloat, and thoroughly in touch with the fleet to which they 
return when their terms are at an end, unless their age causes them to retire. 
The membership of the Board is frequently changed, so that it may have the 
advantage of the experience of officers fresh from the sea and free from office 
cobwebs. 


The system of naval administration of the British Admiralty Board has 
been subjected to a great number of parliamentary investigations and reports 
by committees or commissions during the past two hundred and fifty years, 
and the present system is the evolution of centuries of study and experience 
by a kindred people always active and profoundly concerned over every detail 
that involves the efficiency of their Navy. In England it is considered a model 
system for any military administration of which the responsible head must 
necessarily be a cabinet minister without technical education or training. It 
was decided at the close of the Boer War that it was absolutely necessary, in 
view of the grave defects of administration developed during that war, that the 
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British Army system of administration should be re-organized. After thorough 
investigation the British Admiralty system of administration was accepted as 
the model by which the new army administration system should be moulded. 
Those of our readers who may desire to obtain more detailed information with 
reference to the history and evolution of the British Admiralty Board than it 
is possible to present within the limits of this editorial should consult a small 
volume, published in 1896, entitled “Naval Administration,’ by Admiral Sir 
Vesey Hamilton, who served several years as First Sea Lord or First Naval 
Commissioner. 

Some very illuminating facts are found in this little history of British 
naval administration. Thus in the latter part of the eighteenth century the 
“Civil Departments,” which corresponds to our bureaus of Construction, 
Supplies and Accounts, Medicine and Surgery, Equipment and Yards and Docks, 
had grown to thirteen in number, had become politically influential and were 
beyond the control of Admiralty,—as they never had been placed directly under 
the supervision of the Admiralty. “The Royal Commisioners appointed in 1803 
to inquire into ‘irregularities, frauds and abuses practiced in the Naval Depart- 
ments,’ presented thirteen reports (1803-1806), which exposed a mass of 
iniquity and corruption almost incredible. They discovered a lack of controlling 
power in the Navy Board that laid open the way to vast peculation and fraud.” 

In 1830, the reforms advocated in 1803, by Admiral John Jervis, Earl St. 
Vincent, were finally carried into effect. It was determined to do away with 
all divided control, to concentrate under the Admiralty all the civil departments,— 
Yards and Docks, Supplies and Accounts, Construction and Repair, Equipment 
and Medicine and Surgery. Each admiral on the Board to have supervision 
and be responsible, under the Secretary of the Navy, for the efficiency of 
certain departments. At different times the Chief Constructor and Engineer-in- 
Chief were made members of the Admiralty Board, but the innovations lasted 
only a short time. The Secretary of the Navy found by experience that the 
best men to advise and aid him to prepare the fleet for war were the men who 
would command and be held responsible for the efficiency of the fleet in battle. 
The Third Sea Lord, or Third Naval Commissioner, an admiral, is the Con- 
troller, and has supervision of the material. The Chief Constructor is his 
assistant and has the title of Assistant Controller, without a seat at the 
Admiralty Board. The consultation between the First Naval Commissioner 
and the Controller upon the plans of ships furnished by the Chief Constructor 
in accordance with the orders of the Board is the first vital step in the ship- 
building proceedings; one brings to the discussion knowledge of the strategical 
and tactical fighting requirements of ships; through his advisers in his division 
the other brings technical competence in all matters involved in their construction. 

Sir Vesey Hamilton in the closing sentences of his historical sketch of the 
British Admiralty says: 

“The spending well of the public funds voted for the naval service of the country 
is the crown and completion of the Admiralty’s work. That our Navy is the admira- 
tion of the world, both for the characters which it possesses and the economy and 
rapidity with which ships are built, is sufficient evidence that the money is well ex- 
pended.” 
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The Royal Commission on Civil Establishments, 1887, in the course of its 
report states: 

“The Constitution of the Board of Admiralty appears to us to be well designed, 
and to be placed, under present regulations, on a satisfactory footing.” The personal 
communication it provides for “tends to a proper understanding between the head 
and his subordinates, it fosters personal responsibility, and it leads to the simplifica- 
tion of work and reduction of unnecessary correspondence. It secures, moreover, a 
proper relation between the executive and civil functions, and, in this respect, as 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman said in his addendum to the Further Report of the Harting- 
ton Commission, 1890, the Admiralty Board is a2 model to be copied.” 

It is plain that English civil officials and naval officers are highly pleased 
with the administrative organization of their navy department. It evidently 
works smoothly, efficiently and economically. Any one making an investigation 
of the question of naval administration should keep in mind the historical 
development and main features of the existing organization of the British Navy 
Department. 

In the first part of this paper we have shown by quotations from the various 
secretaries of our Navy and other high officials, from 1885 to the present time, 
that those officials who are held responsible under the law for the proper 
administration of the Navy utterly condemn as inefficient, irresponsible and 
wastefully extravagant the administrative organization which the law now 
provides. 

We will give next a brief outline of our Navy administrative svstem and will 
show by illuminating facts of record how the bureau system works in actual 
practice. We will show the indisputable necessity of a radical change in the 
existing system if the American people are to have the strength and efficiency 
of their fleet reasonably commensurate with its cost. 


The mimic war-games which began in June, and which are now continuing 
in various parts of the country, are already beginning to produce the results 
desired. Reports come from all quarters to the effect that the bringing of the 

officers and men of the States’ forces in touch with the 
Our New Regular Army in joint maneuvers has aroused the greatest 
Army possible enthusiasm. Men returning from Pine Plains have 

stated that they are in fifty per cent. better physical shape 
than when they started out, and that their knowledge of military conditions and 
necessities, and their confidence in their own ability as soldiers, have been 
increased ten-fold. 

Time was, and not so long ago, that there was not to be found from one 
end of the country to the other more than a handful of National Guard 
regiments pervaded by the true military spirit. Men enlisted for the fun there 
was in it; sociables and smokers usurped the time set for drills; encampments 
were picnics; target practice was confined to the few who were to constitute 
teams in competitions; discipline was slack; attendance was poor. The “picnic” 
idea is not yet entirely stamped out. A St. Louis paper early in June contained 
a paragraph to the effect that Colonel ———— was engaged in organizing four 
new companies to complete the organization of a twelve company regiment, and 
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that companies mustered in before July 1st would be privileged to attend the 
Fort Riley maneuvers. This means that there will be a lot of green men at 
Fort Riley, who will not be able to benefit by the opportunities put before them, 
and who will be a burden upon the others who have had sufficient preliminary 
instruction to qualify them for a proper appreciation of the instruction to be 
had at Fort Riley. One of the first things a commanding officer of a State 
regiment should do is to order that no man should participate in an encampment 
who has not had at least three months’ instruction in the ranks of the company ; 
and the Secretary of War should prohibit by proper regulation the giving of 
pay, transport and subsistence to any man not having served a specified time in 
the ranks. The best regiments in the country are those who emphasize the 
military idea. Go over the country at large and pick out the best ten regiments, 
and it will be discovered that they are the ones which are the most military; 
which have the best discipline; which enforce attendance upon drills; which let 
nothing of a social nature at any time interrupt the regular and full routine of 
military duty and instruction; whose only encampments are real Camps of 
Instruction, and are participated in only by men qualified to do so by sufficient 
previous drill: who do not carry dummies upon their rolls because they are 
athletes. or because they can shoot; and who endeavor to approach as nearly 
as possible to the standard of the Regular Army. The leaven of the well- 
worked-out plans of the War Department is now working, and it will not be 
long before every commanding officer of a State regiment will earn the praise 
that was given to Capt. John F. O’Ryan, of the First Battery, New York, who 
held Great Bend Bridge at Pine Plains, and of whom Col. Edwin Glenn, chief 
umpire, said—‘“The work of the First Battery of New York, under Capt. 


O'Ryan, was as neat a piece of artillery work as I have seen in my experience.” 


The nominations for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidency have been 
duly made, and from now on until November the various party organizations 
will be hard at work trying to show why this nominee should be elected and the 
other ones defeated. We can only see one figure—that of 
Mr. Taft. Setting aside the question of relative individual 
capacity, Mr. Taft has done things, while others have talked 
about doing things. He has had experience and has acquired 
an intimate knowledge of conditions, which equip him for prompt executive 
action on any question that may come before the President during the next four 
years. The other candidates lack both this experience and knowledge, with the 
result that executive action could not be as prompt nor as sound. The policies 
oi the party he represents differ most from those of the other parties in that 
they are not quite so radical, and just now America needs to be conservative. 
Not the least of Mr. Taft’s qualifications for the highest office in the gift of 
the country are that he is well known in Japan, between which country and ours 
the most complicated and delicate questions are bound to arise during the next 
four years, and that he thoroughly understands and appreciates the vital im- 
portance of preparedness as the most effective preventive of war. 

In considering the possibilities of Mr. Taft's defeat, our thoughts take a 
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humorous turn. America may be likened to a man apparently in perfect health, 
but in whom the keen eyes of a wise surgeon observed evidences of an incipient 
disease. The patient was promptly ordered to his bed, and an operation was 
performed. While convalescent, angered at the loss of time and opportunity 
with its incidental profits, the patient cut off the retainer of the wise surgeon and 
engaged another medical adviser, who immediately procecded to amputate his legs 
and arms! 


. 


Under the recent Army Appropriations’ Bill the pay of Sergeants of the 
Hospital Corps was increased $5 per month, making the initial monthly pay 
of a Sergeant First Class $50 per month, with continuous service pay of $4 

for each enlistment. This is the limit of promotion to which 
The Army an enlisted man of this Corps may aspire. The maximum pay 
Hospital Corps is $74 per month. The maximum pay in the Navy Hospital 

Corps is $187.50 per month,—that of pharmacist. Considering 
the duties, responsibilities, qualifications and lack of prospects of further promo- 
tion, the Sergeants First Class of the Hospital Corps are now the poorest paid 
non-commissioned officers in the service. Since Congress declined to establish 
the grade of Warrant Officer, with $1,000 per annum initial pay,—to which 
grade Sergeants First Class of the Hospital Corps would have been eligible for 
appointment,—and since the recommendation of the Surgeon-General that the 
initial monthly pay of all Sergeants First Class be fixed at $65 per month was 
not acceded to by Congress, we are unequivocally in favor of establishing a grade 
of Staff Sergeants, with $75 initial pay, and the fixing of the pay of privates at 
$15 per month, the same as that of the Signal and Coast Artillery Corps. By 
limiting the number of Staff Sergeants to 40, and the number of Sergeants First 
Class to 260, this plan could be put into effect without any increase of ex- 
penditure, and without any decrease of personnel, the present authorized strength 
of the Sergeants First Class being 300. Under this plan the picked non-com- 
missioned officers of the Hospital Corps, now stationed at the General Hospitals, 
Medical Supply Depots, Chief Surgeons’ Offices, Hospital Corps Companies and 
other large and important posts in the United States and the Philippines, would 
receive rank and pay more proportionate to the duties assigned them. 


Our frank attitude on the question of absolute rank and title is that these 
should be confined to the Line—to those on whom devolves the duty of com- 
mand in battle. But since rank and title have been accorded to Chaplains, 
Pavymasters, and others, who have no command of men outside of their own 
corps, we think the same consideration ought to be extended to the very small, 
but important band of Contract Dental Surgeons. This Corps is of vital neces- 
sity to the health and efficiency of the Army, and the members of it are all 
educated gentlemen holding university degrees. If it be true that “the Army 
travels on its belly,” the condition of the teeth of the Army becomes a subject 
of the highest importance. And those whose duty it is to serve in this particu- 
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lar field should receive the same consideration, and be accorded the same status 
that is accorded to other contingent organizations attached to the Army. 


We commend to our readers—within the service and without—the article 
by Hayne Davis in this issue of ARMy AND Navy Lire. It sets forth the 
genesis of The Practical Peace League, and the letter of President Roosevelt 
accepting the Honorary Presidency of the League. The program of the League— 
Adequate Armament and Effective Arbitration—indicates a practical reckoning 
with realities, without which the most exalted principles can never progress 
beyond the theoretical stage. 


The ruling spirit of the Navy to-day—the spirit of getting together and 
pulling together, each in his own line—was evidenced at Norfolk on July 5th, 
when Captain Dillingham invited representative enlisted men to join with him in 
framing resolutions of regret at the death of Rear-Admiral Thomas. The officer 
in whose memory the meeting was called, and the officer who called the meeting, 
have each taken a large part in the development of this spirit. 

It will not be superfluous to repeat here that the enlisted men of the Navy 
have lost through the death of Rear-Admiral Thomas a very good friend, and 
the service an excellent officer, one whose memory and influence—exerted for the 
younger element of the service—will long survive. 


The court-martial of officers of the Russian Black Sea fleet, ordered by 
the Czar as an evidence of his intention to thoroughly sift the charges of 
incompetence in the navy, finds warrant in this record of the Russian maneuvers, 
held the last week in June: three collisions of vessels; one boiler explosion ; one 
gun explosion; two mutinies due to bad food; a drunken captain injured by 
falling from the bridge; not a single target hit in the gun practice! 


Some men are too small to stand alone, but they can run with a crowd. 
The proprietor of the dancing pavilion at New London, who discriminated 
against the uniform, will be one of the most eager to pay his respects to our 
bluejackets when the world-traversing Atlantic Fleet drops anchor in New 
York Bay next February. 





TWO STORIES OF A NIGHT 


BY 


CAPT. CELWYN E. HAMPTON 


OME years ago, in my wanderings 
S about the interior of Mexico, I 
found myself at the city of Guadal- 
ajara. Charmed by its soft air and warm 
sunshine, its fine old buildings and luxur- 
iant gardens, and no less by its kindly 
people, I suffered my stay to be pro- 
longed, day by day, far beyond the time 
when I had thought to have left it. The 
very stones of this country take hold 
upon the imagination of the traveler as 
nothing in our own familiar land can do. 
They are old—old—and the pillars and 
walls into which they have grown are so 
many chapters in a strange, romantic 
history. 

“Behold in us,” they seem to say, “the 
fixity that knows no change and no <e- 
cay. Hear, if within you is the rare 
power to hear the voices of our tongues, 
and we will tell you of a time when men, 


of whom you have not even heard, began 
their journeyings among us. Of the Tol- 
tec dominion that spread here the first 
splendors of the western world. Of the 
coming of the Spaniard and the resultant 
scenes of strife and blood. Of his over- 
throw and the erection again of an in- 


dependent State. Of the advancing and 
receding waves of warfare and raid and 
conquest, crushing, but not utterly sweep- 
ing away the harvest fields of peace. Us, 
it seemed to them, they used to their pur- 
poses. Of us they built their teocallis and 
their altars, their forts, their churches, 
their palaces, their homes and their mar- 
ket-places. But we have seen their com- 
ing, their battles, their victories, their 
pageants, their defeats and their flights 
to the desert places. They are gone— 
they go—but we are here.” 

I found my home in a room overlook- 
ing the Plaza de Armas. From by-win- 
dows I had before me the palace that 
houses the government of the State of 
Jalisco, and the great cathedral, with its 
bells hung high between heaven and 
earth, whose massive tumblings I never 
tired of watching as they momently 


crashed out their messages to the little 
people beneath. The building in which I 
lived was hundreds of years old, or at 
least part of it was, and the pillars of its 
portales, through which the paved way of 
the city ran, had looked down on the pat- 
tering thousands go and come, as they 
went and came beneath me, all that time. 
But the city’s crown of beauty was the 
plaza itself—a square surrounded and in- 
tersected by clean, white walks and filled 
with a mass of foliage—dark green— 
above which tossed the feathery heads of 
palms, and through which shone warmly 
blooms of white and red, or orange trees 
laden with their golden fruit ; and at night 
the electric globes glowed white, like 
some strange, unfamiliar fruit, just rip- 
ening into glorious perfection. This was 
the city’s pleasure ground, and here, on 
two nights weekly, came the band from 
the soldiers’ barracks down the street and 
played far into the night, while the music- 
loving people revelled in the sound of its 
inimitable, stirring harmonies. 

Over the broad, white walk that en- 
circled it, on concert nights flowed two 
streams in opposite courses, one mascu- 
line and one feminine, never mingling, 
never stopping, never pausing in their 
leisurely, continuous round. These were 
the young men and maidens, and here 
friend met friend, and lovers began and 
continued their strange courtships. Be- 
tween them few words, or none were 
spoken ; but the youth joyfully continued 
an endless, nightly vigil for the sake of a 
glance or two from the wonderful dark 
eyes of his beloved, and possibly a faint 
signal, now and then, with handkerchief 
or fan; or was cast into the depths of 
despair if no such little token was vouch- 
safed him. Sitting comfortably in chairs 
beside the way, with cigarette and ani- 
mated chat, were the elders, the heads of 
families, the guarantees that all this was 
done according to approved conventions. 
In an outer, separate circle were the peo- 
ple of the lower orders, whose existences 
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and whose love affairs count for but lit- 
tle here; and they never sought nor 
wished, apparently, to overstep the 
bounds that custom has fixed for them. 
Among those I had met there was a 
young man of my own country and near 
my own age, who had lived in the strange 
old city for a number of years and now 
counted himself one of its citizens. 
Chance threw us much together; we 
found each other congenial souls; and 
finally there grew between us a warm 
friendship. Night after night we strolled 
together about the city or sat in the iron 
balconies, watching the shifting lights 
and shadows of the passing pageant 
around us, and talking—talking of things 
that gradually came to deal more and 
more intimately with the affairs of our 
lives. Last Sunday, on the Paseo of San 
Pedro, he pointed out to me a beautiful 
girl of Spanish type and sadly told me his 
story. To her he had wholly given his 
love, with nothing of the unworthiness 
sometimes found in those who arrogantly 
assume the prerogatives of a superior 
race. At first all had gone well with him. 
It appeared that his love was returned, 


and his suit was even encouraged. But, 
lately, his fond hopes had crashed about 
him, with no word to explain the catas- 


trophe. The girl gave him no opportun- 
ity to speak to her, and communicated to 
him no word in explanation of her cold- 
ness and her strange behavior. There, it 
is not easy to seek out the beloved and, 
face to face, put fate to the final arbitra- 
ment. So the poor fellow was left to 
eat his heart out in bitter silence and mys- 
tery. As usual, his faith in her had not 
wavered, and he ascribed his misforttne 


to the heavy hand of priestly or parental 
interference. In friendly sympathy I 
would gladly have aided him had it been 
possible. Of this he knew the impossi- 
bility well enough, but still the time went 
on, with this thought ever between us 
when we were together, until the night of 
the dramatic climax. 

We were sitting in the old balcony 
overlooking the plaza when the band be- 
gan pouring forth its oddly mournful, se- 
ductive strains, drawing crowds about it 
like bees, gathering on a warm evening 
about a flower-laden tree. So like it, 
too, that there came from these flowers 
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the same gently intoxicating fragrance of 
perfume—there were here the same soft 
air of fecund summer nights, the same 
swimming, all-pervading, dusky light— 
and here was love. We talked of other 
things, but his halting words betrayed 
the old ache in his heart; and, with the 
thought in both our minds, although we 
forebore to speak of it, a sudden silence 
fell between us. Finally he said, raising 
his white face from his hands, “Let us go 
to the plaza. She will be there.” 

And so we went down the old stairs 
and mingled with the crowd. I think 
it was his intention to here put his hopes 
to the final test—that they might be slain 
utterly, or recreated and made new and 
beautiful. Few words passed between 
us. He had taken his resolution and I 
did not care to try to move him from it. 
I was an alien, knowing few and un- 
known to the vast throng that surged 
around us. No glamor of love held me 
here, and only the reflected light of 
others’ happiness could fall upon me. Still 
I would not harass him with talk of other 
things that could only distract him in 
his hour of trial. Twice we made the 
circuit of the plaza in silence, and then 
he said, fretfully. 

“She will be here. She always comes.” 
And a little later, with a sigh, 

“Yes, I have seen her.” 

So we continued our walk, and I 


watched, now his feverish eyes and now 
the passing crowd, for I wished to see 
for myself the outcome of this quest. By 
and by I saw her coming towards us, and 
as we passed, he could have touched her 
hand, so near were we. But there was 


no recognition, no glance in our direc- 
tion—nothing—although I was sure she 
must have seen us and have known why 
we were there. I looked in my friend’s 
face questioningly, but hope was not yet 
gone. “We must go once more,” he said, 
“for perhaps she did not see us. Oh, 
surely she did not see!” So we went on, 
now rather hastily, fearing perhaps that 
she might escape from the throng and 
leave us. 

As we approached again, I gently 
thrust him in the girl’s path, that she 
must pause, and thus be unable to avoid 
recognition if it were ever to come. Again 
we were left alone, ungratified by even 
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a glance. For a moment he stood mo- 
tionless, like one suddenly become uncon- 
scious but standing unnaturally upright, 
and I momently expected to see him fall. 
Then he started on, with a weak and 
faltering step, seemingly blind to all 
around him. 

We were near the upper side of the 
plaza, and I grasped the arm of the 
stricken man and drew him across the 
street, under the portales. It had grown 
late, and even as we left the plaza, I 
noted that the band had ceased to play, 
and the crowd there was becoming thin- 
ned by the departure of groups that 
melted away in the half obscurity of dis- 
tant streets. Still others, enchanted by 
the beauty of the night, by their own 
thoughts or by each other, followed us 
under the portales; so that there was 
now another throng, continuing its cir- 
cling promenade about the white square, 
under the great, white arches. 

It is strange how, in moments when 
one is surrounded by the fiercest whirl- 
winds of mental or physical storm, tri- 
vial things will come out and obtrude 
themselves upon one, irresistibly clamor- 


ing for attention, so that they form, as 
it were, a calm vortex in the midst of 


the surrounding chaos. So, I remem- 
ber, at that moment I noted, with an al- 
most annoying minuteness of detail, the 
movements of a dozen cargadores who 
descended upon the rows of chairs along 


the plaza side, piled them in astonishing, 
mountainous heaps upon each other’s 
heads, and made off lightly with them 
down the street. 

The man by my side seemed numb and 
helpless. All he wanted was to go— 
go—yet he went always as one dead, see- 
ing nothing of what went on about us. 
At last he spoke, and then, in words and 
broken sentences, he went over again 
all the story of his ruined love and hopes 
that had, but a few days ago, been so 
much of his life and had promised so 
much for the future. I do not know 


why he so confided in me. Men seldom 
lay bare their hearts thus to another. 


I suppose he recognized in me, if not a 
kindred soul, at least one that could 
sympathize with him in his woe. There 


is so little real sympathy to be found any- 
where in the world. Many would have 
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roughly set about a cure with ridicule, 
and excellent advice to awaken from his 
illusive dream, to remember that he 
sought a union that must, inevitably, re- 
duce him to the lower levels of his ina- 
morata’s race, and to now return, as any 
sane and well balanced man should, to 
the tenets of his own people. But the 
stricken heart seeks healing from the 
balm of quiet sympathy, rather than to 
have its wounds roughly seared by the 
unfeeling application of caustic words. 
When the child shall have bruised an 
arm, do we further flagellate or lacer- 
ate the tender flesh in order to produce 
a callus that shall thereafter be insensi- 
ble to sensation, alike of pain or pleasure? 
What kind of father would that be who, 
if his child wept because of an injured 
eye, would, if he could, sever the nerves 
and destroy sight as well as feeling? 

But, in the midst of my passive con- 
templation of this sorrow, that seemed 
for the moment to have set us two apart 
from all the life about us, there flashed 
before my eyes the opening of another 
and a more realistic tragedy. It was as 
if one had just witnessed the falling of 
the curtain on a solemn scene of death, 
to be startled the same moment in the 
oppressive hush that has fallen over the 
theater, by shrieks of terror, and by fire 
and smoke and panic. I had been wit- 
ness of the prelude. It had all been 
real enough, but it was impossible not to 
feel that now the play was over, and we 
—the real people—the theatergoers— 
were about to engage in an event whose 
outcome might be far fuller of sadness 
and horror than any we had witnessed 
on the stage. 

There were pattering feet behind me, 
and before I had time to turn, the loose 
folds of a serape flying in the wind 
wound around my head and almost swept 
me from my feet. I threw up my 
hands to disentangle myself, and saw the 
wearer as he paused an instant before 
me. The glimpse of that face, as I saw 
it then, was one never to be forgotten. 
It was dark—of the Indian type—and 
evidently belonged to one of the lower 


orders of Mexican society, but. upon it 


was depicted the most unutterably hope- 
less fear I have ever beheld on human 
countenance. In the eyes was the look 
























































































to be seen in those of a wild animal, 
trapped and helpless, awaiting the de- 
scent of the cruel ax that hovers for a 
flash above it, to rob it of its palpitat- 
ing life. Yet, not even this mortal 
fear could rob him of his native cour- 
tesy, for he murmured “perdon, seiior” ; 
and then, throwing his serape again 
about his shoulders, sped swiftly on- 
ward. 

For some seconds I stood, vainly seek- 
ing the cause of this frantic flight, for 
at first saw no pursuer. Shortly, how- 
ever, there appeared a man of similar 
dress and appearance, his shoulders and 
the lower part of his face closely wrap- 
ped in a dark serape, little more than his 
eyes being left visible. From the intent 
look with which he followed the fugitive, 
there could be little doubt that here was 
Nemesis. There was no haste about his 
movements, although he walked with 
rapidity and determination. There was 
no need for haste. In the eyes of both 
could be read that sentence had been pro- 
nounced, and that one man’s doom was 
sealed. The end being certain, what 
mattered a few minutes, more or less, in 
the time of execution? 

Suddenly the hunted man sprang be- 
hind one of the pillars of the portales, 
evidently in the hope of throwing his 
pursuer off the track. Vain hope! The 
hunter drew near his quarry, paused, and 
they stood face to face for an instant 
in which I caught the quick gleam of a 
knife-blade in the lamplight. Before it 
could descend, the wretched man turned 
and sprang away, and pursuer and pur- 
sued passed from view across the next 
street and into darkness. 

I would have cried an alarm, but on 
that very street corner stood a placid 
gray-coated policeman, in full view of 
the whole terrible play. Why did he 
not interfere? In Mexico, as elsewhere, 
liberty must be guarded, and why should 
this evidently personal quarrel be inter- 
fered with in process of settlement? Be- 
sides, what is one pelado, more or less, 
among the many? An arrest would have 
caused endless annoyance, probably 
without altering the final outcome. Let 
alone, there would be little or none. 

The man was as good as dead—I was 
sure of that. He might double back 
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upon his track and lead his pursuer 
around a block or two, or possibly a 
dozen ; but, soon or late, the end must be 
the same. 

I found little rest or sleep during the 
remaining hours of that night, and was 
thankful when the gloomy hours of semi- 
darkness were gone, and the soft light of 
early dawn stole into my room and into 
the cool, flower-scented patio without. 
There I picked up the morning paper, 
still limp from the press, and read that, 
in a street not two squares from the por- 
tales, an unknown Mexican had been 
found, the night before, with a dagger in 
his heart. 

I was incensed against Mexican law 
and customs—I, who had virtually wit- 
nessed murder done under the very eyes 
of the Mexican police. Who the actors, 
and what the provocation were matters 
of little moment beside the fact that pre- 
ventable crime had been committed; and 
doubtless no more notice would be taken 
of it than if a dog had been killed in the 
street. 

But would notice be taken of it? Mex- 
ican ways are not our ways. I reflected 
that in these days the law of Mexico 
is ubiquitous and is administered with 
an iron hand. True, out in the country 
the Don never stirs abroad without orna- 
menting his person with the pearl-handled 
revolver ; but this is recognized as mere- 
ly a foible of his vanity. It is no longer 
the day of the bandit and the sequestra- 
dor. I remembered that everywhere one 
meets the rurale, with ambling horse and 
high sombrero, sharp of eye and ready 
of rifle; and I also remembered the sto- 
ries of how informal, and yet how sure, 
are his methods of administering justice 
and the law. Perhaps, after the event, 
the police would not be negligent in ex- 
acting the demands of the state. 

Then, too, who were the parties to this 
midnight tragedy? What quarrel, or 
what cause had led to this relentless pur- 
suit, and this savage revenge? 

I spoke to the Sefiora, afterward, 
across the breakfast table of these things. 

“Ah,” she said, “you do not under- 
stand these people—these Indios—you 
who are from the north. Who can stop 
them in their wild ways? You think 
they should act as you do. But for a 
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thousand years it has been so, and always 
it will be so, you may be sure.” 

She paused, and I thought she believed 
it useless to say more, but after a little 
while she continued : 

“Always it is the woman—it is none 
the less true because that has been said 
so often. Yes, that is the beginning; 
and always the knife—that is the end. No, 
not finally the end—that comes with the 
rifles, some gray morning, over yonder 
by the barrack wall. 

“For you must know, there is always 
the government to be reckoned with, 
sehor. The governor, you may be sure, 
lets no crime go unpunished. In these 
days of the telegraph the National Palace 
is near—very near, and there everything 
goes, just as if it were known before it 
happened.” 

So the iron hand of the president was 
to be felt, even in a case like this. If 
that were true I could well afford to 
watch it and to attempt to follow up its 
intricacies. An hour later I stood in 
the presence of a lieutenant of police, re- 
lating to him what I had seen, and ex- 
pressing to him the great interest that 
the strange circumstances of the case had 
excited in my mind. 

“At the same time,” I said, having in 
mind the usual Anglo-Saxon dread of 
publicity, “I would not wish to be called 
as a witness if it can be avoided.” 

“Your interest and your humane feel- 
ings do you credit, sefior, and they reflect 
honor upon the great nation of which 
you are a member,” replied the lieuten- 
ant. “But have no fear. Everything 
is already known, and you will not be 
subjected to a moment’s annoyance.” 

“Bring here,” he continued, turning to 
a warder to whom he had beckoned, “the 
prisoner, Rafael Andres.” 

In a moment the latter appeared, es- 
corted by his jailor. It was the same 
man, there could be no doubt, whom I 
had seen the night before, with dagger 
in hand, about to commit the supreme 
offense against the laws of God and man. 
Only, now was gone that intense gleam 
of resolution from his eyes that had, for 
a moment, transfigured this stoical face 
into one of purpose and of action. He 
was against the inscrutable Indian—im- 
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mobile of feature, chary of speech, incom- 
prehensible. 

The lieutenant eyed me narrowly as | 
looked the prisoner in the face. 

“You need not trouble to identify him,” 
he said smilingly, with a wave of his 
hand that ended the moment's inspection 
and dismissed the prisoner to his cell. 

“If you will come with me, senor, 
you may learn much of this affair, if it 
still interests you.” 

He led the way to the District-Chief’s 
office, where at the moment of our en- 
trance, an old woman stood, talking halt- 
ingly and with a certain inconsequential 
garrulity. 

“Santa Maria protect us,” she said. 
“What should I have to do with all this? 
I am but an old woman, and ugly, and 
what should I have to do with young 
men’s quarrels? 

“Well, yes—it is true, what you say; 
there was bad blood about my daughter 
—I will not deny it, sefior. Por Dios 
she was beautiful—enough that one man 
might kill another because of her. But 
to kill her, sefior—it was truly unthink- 
able. Oh, and Luz was a good girl, too. 
Could she help it if the dog Pedro 
chanced to fall in love with her—who 
would not? 

“That is it—may the good God forgive 
me for speaking ill of the dead. He did 
fall in love with her, and he could not be 
blamed for that. But to kill a woman, 
sefior, what can you say to that? Ho! 
Rafael is right—he is a brave-man. You 
say he is a murderer. I know not the 
law—it is a strange thing, not made for 
us Indios—but if he had not the heart to 
do it, I would have killed him. 

“Look you, sefior, it was in this way. 
Rafael payed his court to her as any good 
man should, and a year ago they were 
betrothed. I do not believe in this 
thing of waiting for long—it always turns 
out badly. It was not like that when I 
was young—and pretty too, in my time, 
though you would never say so now. A 
week was enough for me, for a man has 
always eyes for the next pretty face, and 
who cares to lose one’s good name for 
the best of them? But married—by a 
priest—it is different. 

“That is how I urged, but Rafael 
wished to wait for the money that was 
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due him at the hagienda, and then he 
would have an acre or two of his own. 
In short, he was obstinate, though I doubt 
not his intentions were of the best. It is 
often so—the less wise the more head- 
strong. Young men are always foolish 
—but wisdom comes to them with gray 
hairs, so one cannot afford to wait. 

“But it does not do, sefior, as you can 
figure for yourself. Tor then came this 
Pedro, with his smooth talk of his horses 
and his sheep. I do not say I interfered, 
sefior; but, for me, a good flock well in 
the hand, even if not large, is better than 
dreams of a house filled with servants. 
Of course Luz danced with him a few 
times—all young girls cannot be nuns. 
ut for all that, when Pedro demanded 
her of me she turned cold to freeze one, 
even threatening to kill herself, and what 
could I do in the matter? For, what- 
ever you may think of it, she was in 
love with Rafael. 

“Well, Pedro turned on me like a dog 
gone mad, and threatened this and that; 
and I thought it best, if she would have 
Rafael, there should be no time lost. And 
they would have gone to the church to- 
day, sefior; but when Pedro heard of 
the preparations, he came like a common 
assassin, with a knife under his serape; 
and, though I could not save her, I struck 
the knife from his hand that it might 
avenge her. And it did, sefior, for I 
assure you Rafael is a brave man. Por 
Dios, yes—and he is right!” 

“Would you see the end?” asked the 
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lieutenant. “Come with me to Agua 
Azul and I will show you. It seems 
strange to you? But with us it is dif- 
ferent.” 

Always that—“with us it is different.” 
It was so beaten in upon me, that I won- 
dered if ever again I could form any sort 
of judgment upon my fellow-men. Oh, 
yes, one who would have opinions firmly 
fixed upon all matters must needs stay at 
home, where doubts may not come to as- 
sail his comfortable position. 

Out in the suburb we walked down a 
narrow side street, and stopped before a 
little adobe house standing within a tiny 
inclosure of brown mud wall—a tree or 
two of pomegranate and of guava hud- 
dled close beside it, laden with their yet 
unripe fruit. Within there burned many 
candles about a still form in the middle 
of the one room. And all about were 
strange, pathetic offerings of tawdry, 
cheap prints, and broken bits of gilt deco- 
rations and glass, incongruously mingled 
with beautiful, sweet-smelling flowers. 
But the fairest flower lay there—the cen- 
ter of them all—not less fair but cold in 
death. 

And later, with chanting and with 
tinkling bell, from the city’s morgue and 
from the little house behind the brown 
wall in Agua Azul,two coffins were borne 
to the city’s pantheon, to be followed— 
when ?—by that other, waiting there by 
the barrack wall for the time when the 
rifles shall have spoken. 


“During my last six months in command of Fort Mackinac, Mich., in 1890, a Post 


Exchange and Canteen were in operation. 
In less than“two years after the discontinuance 


that time by more than fifty per cent. 


Infractions of discipline were reduced in 


of sale of beer in the Post Exchange, saloons in Vancouver, Washington, increased 
from five (5) to twenty-two (22), with practically the same population in town and 


garrison at barracks.” 


G. A. G. 
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Tremayne lay 
grovelled, 

His toes dug themselves into the mud 
and his whole body seemed concentrated 
in an effort to force a way into the very 
earth itself. His outstretched arms 
shielded his head—or rather he had the 
vague idea that they did—from the 
speeding death which hurtled about and 
above him. 

The sudden cessation of the repeated 
crack-crack of a comrade’s rifle at his 
ear arrested his distraught attention for a 
moment, and caused him to carefully turn 
his eyes in that direction. The boy be- 
side him lay still now—terribly still—his 
nerveless fingers grasping his gun—his 
sightless eyes staring straight ahead. 
From a small bluish hole in the forehead 
trickled a little crimson stream, plough- 
ing a darker furrow down the dirt- 
stained face. A convulsive gasp of hor- 
ror escaped Tremayne’s white lips, and 
he again buried his face on the ground. 
Stinging tears blinded him, and he 
sobbed in maudlin, unresisting surren- 
der to abject fear. 

A half-dozen volleys fired in quick 
succession from a near ambush plunged 
the files about him into momentary con- 
fusion. The bullets gradually began to 
take ground close in front of the firers, 
as the weight of bayonets dragged down 
arms nerveless from strain and weak- 
ened from ceaseless effort and the kick 
of leaping “Krags.” 

The company commander shouted 
hoarse commands, which his men tried 


on the ground—and 
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to obey, firing aimless, useless volleys 
into the darkening night—until the fu- 
tility of it all caused him to order “cease 
firing.” The enemy were evidently not 
greatly affected—they meant to finish 
to a point the attack they had opened 
with advantage on their side. 

Suddently, with a shout, they hurled 
their brown, naked masses into the 
broken ranks of khaki-clad soldiers, who 
cursed aloud the blackness of the night 
which increased doubly their difficulties. 

A trumpeter tore past, shrieking with 
the torture of a bolo thrust through the 
bowels. The first sergeant went down 
swearing and sobbing frenziedly, when 
one of his own men striking blindly out 
with his carbine, laid open his head from 
eyes to chin. Another, ripped down the 
body with a jagged knife thrust, prayed 
to be put out of his misery. 

These were a few of the things that 
happened there in the twinkling of an 
eye—and they were not good to look 
upon—nor the sounds that accompanied 
them good to hear. 

Men stumbling over and stepping upon 
him, made Tremayne struggle to his 
feet through fear of being trampled and 
kicked out of all semblance of a human 
body like the silent thing lying beside 
him there. He turned in frenzied fash- 
ion this way and that, in the vain search 
of some certain loophole of escape. To 
one half drunk with “vino” and wholly 
drunk with terror, the sight of shadowy 
brown fiends armed with already-stained 
knives, with fanatic, gleaming eyes that 
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showed near you even in the dark, and 
tense, saliva-dripping mouths, was not 
a reassuring one. 

Wild clamor to the front of him— 
shrieks and howls of agony all about 
him. 

Tremayne dropped to his knees and 
crawled blindly forward on all fours. He 
felt his hands get wet and then stiff with 
blood that lay about in little puddles and 
patches. His heart froze with hideous 
fear. Pandemonium reigned overhead, 
and awful Death littered the ground. 
The voices of the two company officers 
could be dimly heard through the uproar, 
shouting hoarse orders to close ranks 
and use bayonets. The commands fell 
on deaf ears, for even those who heard 
could not heed. 

Tremayne crawled and stumbled along 
sending up incoherent exhortations to 
the God of Battles to save—save— 

Gradually he left the struggling forces 
behind him and found himself on the 


edge of the battle, with a short, clear 
space between him and a transient shel- 
ter beneath a little clump of trees. 

He got to his feet and ran, stumbling 


toward them. Once he turned wavering 
eyes over a shuddering shoulder. A 
young officer no older than himself, va- 
liantly urging his men to courage, went 
down even as he glanced. 

“Come on re 

He died with the unfinished cry on his 
lips. 

“Come on’—No—God, no! Let them 
all stay there and be slaughtered — and 
to hell! The commander, the company, 
all—all if they wanted to—only he must 
get away—he would get away from those 
knives and fiends and the grim some- 
thing that lurked there. 

Tram p-tramp-tramp—were a thousand 
feet pursuing him? How interminable 
seemed the distance to those trees, which 
had looked only a little way off! 

He staggered blindly on, dimly con- 
scious that he trailed his gun along on 
the ground beside him—tripping up his 
own feet and hindering his flight. He 
didn’t know what he was still doing with 
it—he would drop it there. But he con- 
tinued to drag it after him—perhaps 
with a vague idea of encountering any 
one who might try to stop him. 


He would use it then. 

A sudden, stinging pain, which 
seemed to strike him from behind with 
the impact of a heavy weight, sent him 
to his knees. 

He scrambled up again, and reeled on, 
never once turning his head. 

At last, within shelter of the under- 
brush, he sank down and lay there, a 
cringing, huddled heap. 

Suddenly something gurgled up in his 
throat and filled his mouth and trickled 
down his chin. He put his hand to his 
lips and brought it away wet and red. 
His face blanched. Presently he raised 
himself to a sitting posture, and leaned 
against a tree—he could breathe better 
so, could better watch for aid. 

God in heaven! Had he escaped that 
mélée back there, only to die a miserable, 
lingering death here—all alone! 

The ghastly terror that had stalked by 
day and refused to lie by night ever 
since his enforced enlistment — to get 
away from something that had happened 
back there in the States—had at last be- 
come a grim reality. He endeavored with 
trembling, fumbling fingers to reach the 
wound, with some idea of stanching the 
flow of blood, but it was in the back, high 
up between the shoulders, and he could 
do nothing—nothing but lie there—and 
wait, muttering broken, despairing 
prayers that help might come. 

From where he lay he could hear 
faintly the shouts of his comrades as the 
tide of the battle turned, and could dimly 
see their pursuing forms as the enemy 
retreated in wild confusion. 

He told himself that they would be 
coming back this way in a little while 
now, and would find him. The tropic 
night was heavy with the mists that rose 
sluggishly from the rank marshland: the 
heat enveloped like a_ blanket. Tre- 
mayne, shaking off a growing drowsi- 
ness, strained every nerve to catch the 
first sound or sign of their return. 

At last they came, the triumphant ex- 
pressions of their victory not entirely 
stilled by the presence of those quiet ones 
being borne along in the rear. 

They were coming nearer now—yes— 
they were marching right towards him. 
In another minute Sergeant Grubbs gave 
an order so near him that he started up 
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with nervous surprise. He opened his 
lips to speak, but no sound came from 
them. 

The men had turned to the left, and 
were marching past him, the tramp, 
tramp of their weary feet grew fainter. 
They were going—going away from him. 
They were gone! 

In weak, impotent agony, Tremayne 
seized a small stone and threw it, but it 
rolled harmlessly a few feet away. 

He groaned aloud; then, like a flash, 
a thought struck his fast-ebbing con- 
sciousness. He seized his rifle, dragging 
it across his knees. He tried to load, 
but his fingers bungled, and when at last 
he put forth his last strength and fired 
there came no answering volley from the 
retreating column. 

His head dropped forward on_ his 
breast and his eyes closed. One despair- 
ing wail of utter misery trembled across 
his pallid lips. 

They were gone! And with them 
that last ghost of hope which somehow 
sustains when all real hope is past. 

“Perhaps—in the morning—they will 
be coming back s 


The stupor of weakness was settling 


upon him. How long he had been there 
waiting—waiting—waiting, for what? 
The mist lifted, a few stars came out 
and looked down from their peaceful 
height, on the blood-soaked field out 
there. A pale moon gleamed coldly on 
the colder, stiller forms strewn upon it. 
That same moon, a few hours hence, 
would shine serenely down on fair Ken- 
tucky hills and quiet Kentucky home- 
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steads ; on one homestead where the dear 
old folks, with simple, beautiful pride 
and faith, waited for news of “Son.” 


Drifting—drifting. Once more he 
was a mere lad plodding across the fields 
at dad’s heels—riding astride the broad 
plow-horses, fishing with a bent pin for 
minnows in the spring, with its clear 
crystal water. How thirsty he was! The 
salty taste of fresh blood in his mouth 
drove him mad for a drink of water. He 
vaguely remembered his canteen, but he 
could not find it, although it lay there 
just by his hand. He would have to 
wait until they came—to-morrow. 

He settled himself once more against 
the tree. Gradually he slipped down, 
down into a huddled heap at its base. 


Heavily the night hours dragged out 
their fevered length. The first faint 
gray of dawn slipped silently up the 
eastern sky. The stars faded, and the 
moon hung its ghost in the pale radiance 
of a new, young day. But the man in 
the underbrush did not know—he had 
grown blind with the passing hours. 

Slowly he turned over on his face and 
lay still. 

Three hours later a rescuing party ran 
across the body lying there. The men 
stood silently by while Sergeant Grubbs 
bent over the prostrate form. 

“Shot in the back,” he said quietly, 
touching a bloody rent between the khaki 
shoulders. 

“Cartridge belt full,” he added, sig- 
nificantly, “except for one shell e 

“Boys, that was the shot that some of 
you heard last night.” 


“T have read with great interest your July number, and think you have gotten on 
the right tack. Bad organization is the basis of our material defects and our financial 


waste.” 
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(The nine before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson's absorbing story relate 
his negotiations with the managers of leading periodicals of the country for 
the billet of correspondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had 
made up his mind that war between Russia and Japan was inevitable, his ar- 
rival in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to go to the front, his 
departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for running the Russian lines, 
his meeting with Gen. Kuropatkin, his experiences at Mukden, and description 
of the battle of Wafango, and how, when ordered by the Russian authorities to 
go to Moscow, he escaped across country to Shanhaikwan, and thence, via Pekin, 


joined the Honghutze.) 


We had been told that there was an 
English missionary who might be found 
in Gwanling, if he was not riding on cir- 
cuit. In that case he might be hundreds 
of miles away. 

For the hundredth time Baron Kriegl- 
stein cursed our luck in having come 
away without his interpreter. By way of 
making the natives understand that we 
were looking for the Christian mission- 
ary he pretended to pray. The Chinese 
mob that collected around us stood in 
open-mouthed wonder. Our guide 
swelled with the importance of the occa- 
sion. The Baron certainly prayed with 
dramatic fervor. Nobody could make out 
what he was driving at. 

Finally he dismounted and knelt down 
in an attitude of prostrate prayer. The 


crowd, surging around us in a dense 
mass—pigtailed coolies, bewhiskered and 
begoggled old men, women with encar- 
mined cheeks and lips, balancing tiptoe 
on their crippled feet, naked brown chil- 
dren—all looked edified. I nearly rolled 
off my horse with laughter. The Baron 
shot me a furibund German oath: “Him- 
mel Herrgott Kreutz Donnerwetter 
noch einmal,—These yellow swine don’t 
seem to understand prayer. Anybody 
could understand what I am doing, 
though it is my first prayer in fifteen 
years.” 

“A great missionary has been lost in 
you,” said I admiringly, but that did not 
seem to soothe the Baron’s ruffled feel- 
ings. 

But, behold, his prayer appeared to 
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have been heard. Our guide, after talk- 
ing earnestly with one of the old men, 
led us through many crooked and reeking 
streets to a handsome building which 
turned out to be a Buddhistic temple. 
There, he indicated, the Baron could 
worship at ease. 

An idea struck me. I made the sign 
of the cross. A light dawned on one of 
the idlers who had followed us to the 
temple. He, too, made the sign of the 
cross, and looked at me inquiringly. I 
repeated the sign. He said something to 
our soldier and motioned us to follow 
him. Presently he led us into an open 
court and bade us wait while a boy ran 
into the house. 

A white man, with a European hat and 
bushy beard, came out. I addressed him 
in English, but he only shook his head. 
The Baron tried German without better 
avail. In desperation I fell back on La- 
tin, saying “Pax vobiscum.” To this he 
responded with alacrity “Et Deus protec- 
tor voster.” It turned out that he was a 
Cistercian father, a Frenchman. We 
gladly dropped Latin to fail into French, 
in which the Baron excelled. Father 
Saffroi, so he introduced himself to us— 
said this was the first French he had 
spoken in four years. He seemed de- 
lighted at the chance, taking us into his 
study, where he set some excellent Bor- 
deaux before us. He told us that he was 
the sole survivor of a mission of eight 
monks destroyed by the Boxers. The 
others had died fighting. He happened 
to be away at the time. 

After breakfast he took us around 
to the house of the one other foreign 
missionary in those parts, an English 
Presbyterian. He was not an English- 
man as it turned out, but an Irishman, 
from Belfast. His name was Hunter. The 
Chinese called him Hun-Mush, the near- 
est they could come to “Hunter, the Mis- 
sionary.” He, too, was exceedingly cor- 
dial, having had no one to speak English 
to since his wife had gone home on a visit 
some six months before. 

We all lunched together in the Irish- 
man’s cosy dining-room. Our conversa- 
tion was carried on in criss-cross fashion. 
The two missionaries, who saw very lit- 
tle of each other, it appeared, conversed 
together in Chinese. Krieglstein and I, 
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after our wont, spoke German together. 
The Irish missionary we both addressed 
in English, while our remarks to Father 
Saffroi were made in French. 

While we smoked our cigars on the 
veranda the French Father applied him- 
self to the Baron, as to a Catholic, coun- 
selling him urgently not to venture him- 
self among the Honghutze. From scraps 
of the conversation which I caught I 
gathered that some new outrage had been 
committed by the Honghutze in the im- 
mediate vicinity only a few days before. 

The Irish missionary talked to me in 
the same strain. My own belief is that 
the two missionaries had agreed on this 
plan of campaign when they talked Chi- 
nese together at luncheon. I told the 
Irishman I meant to get to the bottom 
of things with the Honghutze no matter 
what might be the difficulties. He re- 
lented and said: 

“Of course I cannot afford to be mixed 
up in an affair of this kind. But if you 
are really determined to go, I think I 
may be able to make things easier for 
you.” 

Then he told me that Dhsin-cho-san, 
the Honghutze leader, whose stronghold, 
Huanshan, lay some twenty li away, was 
a native of Gwanling, and had a house 
with a caretaker here. He would have 
this man go with me, sending another 
servant ahead to announce my arrival. 
As for an interpreter, there was another 
Gwanling man, a former cook of the 
American consul at Newchwang, who 
had returned to Gwanling, only a few 
days ago, and who was looking for a job. 
He believed he spoke some English. 

I jumped at the chance. “If you can 
get this man here today,” I said, “and 
if we can get Dhsin’s man to be of the 
party, I shall start tomorrow morning 
unless it rains.” A few drops were fall- 
ing at the time. Two hours’ rain in Man- 
churia, it should be explained, are enough 
to spoil any expedition. 

The French Father and the Baron re- 
joined us. I told the Baron how things 
stood. 

The priest looked black. Krieglstein 
coughed and wiped his monocle with ex- 
cessive care. Then he said that it looked 
like rain. “It is raining already. If it 
rains a little more the roads will be im- 
passable to-morrow. My own impression 
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is that this is the beginning of the rainy 
season. If it is, we might as well give up 
this trip. Without my interpreter, as we 
have learned to our cost, we are helpless. 
Besides, what real interest is there in 
these Honghutze? They are nothing but 
a lot of cowardly, blackmailing ragamuf- 
fins.” 

Some argument followed. The priest 
supported the Baron and advised me 
warmly not to have anything to do with 
the bandits. The Irishman, too, made 
some perfunctory remarks about caution 
being the better part of valor, but bright- 
ened perceptibly when I cast all good ad- 
vice to the winds, announcing that I 
should push on, whether or no. 

Krieglstein suddenly became impatient 
to go back at once. He said he was ex- 
pecting an important telegram. If it had 
not reached Shanhaikwan, he must pro- 
ceed to Chefoo, where his money might 
be sent. 

And so we parted, Baron Krieglstein 
taking with him our soldier guide and the 
borrowed horses. 

Father Saffroi returned to his mission. 


The consular cook was presented. His 
name was Loo. All English-speaking 
Chinamen seem to go by the name of 


Loo. His English vocabulary was con- 
fined to about fifteen words, mostly cul- 
inary. The robber captain’s housekeeper 
also presented himself. He told the mis- 
sionary that his master would be de- 
lighted to make the acquaintance of so 
distinguished a foreigner. That same 
night he would send him word that I was 
coming. 

By the advice of the missionary I had 
a friend of his, who was likewise a friend 
of Dhsin-cho-san, write a high-flown let- 
ter in Chinese, in which I begged for the 
privilege of paying my respects to so re- 
doubtable a chieftain and a scholar. The 
letter was painted with infinite pains on 
a blood red sheet of paper. With it were 
enclosed the visiting cards of the mis- 
sionary and his friend, two scarlet pieces 
of paper as big as handbills. It was ar- 
ranged that we should start at daybreak, 
to-wit, the consular cook, Dhsin’s house- 
keeper and myself. The horses were to 
be provided by Dhsin’s friend—for a con- 
sideration. 

We started at the appointed time. By 
way of farewell the Irishman took me 


into his private arsenal and bid me take 
any arm I fancied. There were enough 
rifles and revolvers to equip a platoon. 
I selected a Mauser pistol. In the com- 
pany of Dhsin’s man, he said, I should 
need no arms, still it was always well to 
carry something. “I wish I were coming 
with you,” he added ruefully, “but really 
it wouldn’t do.” 

Scarcely six miles had been covered 
by us when the Honghutze janitor, who 
had a carbine slung over his back, pulled 
up at a native inn. Loo approached me 
and said engagingly: “Master now sup- 
per. Master go—,” whereupon he put 
up both hands to his cheek to indicate 
sleep. 

I said I wanted to go on. “No half 
got,” said the cook. That was all I could 
get out of him. Willy-nilly, I had to eat 
the excellent luncheon he prepared for 
me. Loo must have proven a loss to the 
consulate. It was only ten in the morn- 
ing, but since they seemed bent on rest- 
ing, there was nothing else to do. 

It was about two in the afternoon when 
they waked me up. “Two soldelman 
heel,” announced Loo. “Master Dhzin, 
he welly happy. Master go now.” 

I came out of the inn rubbing my eyes 
and found two armed horsemen await- 
ing me. They were dressed just like Chi- 
nese soldiers, and saluted, too, in the 
same manner. Our horses were brought 
up and we trotted on, following a dusty 
camel trail angling off toward the hills 
under a glaring hot sun. The two ban- 
dits rode ahead. 

About four in the afternoon we halted 
again in a village, and put up at an inn. 
Once more Loo served me with an ex- 
cellently prepared meal and bid me wait. 

After half an hour’s wait six more 
armed horsemen made their appearance. 
Saluting like the others, they waited in 
the inn yard, and then fell in behind us 
as our calvacade started out again, riding 
in single file. 

By night fall we were well up in the 
hills. As we approached one of the hill 
villages a horseman came galloping out, 
exchanged a few words with our leader 
and then rode back at full speed, sitting 
his fiery little Manchu stallion like an 
Arab. On entering the village we were 
met by a troop of twenty horsemen, with 
spears and rifles and a big maroon ban- 
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ner. They were commanded by a young 
officer of barely twenty. He wore better 
clothes, of blue and red pongee, a bright 
green sash with an ivory hilted pistol and 
a dagger stuck in it, and carried a broad 
Chinese sword in an embroidered velvet 
sheath attached to the saddle uncer his 
left leg. While his men gave the dip sa- 
lute, he stepped up gravely and shook 
hands with me. Remounting at once we 
rode at a smart gallop for the citadel of 
Huanshan, lying plainly before us in the 
dim distance. 

At last we got there. The galop be- 
came a furious run as we swept up the 
rough trail leading to the lower gate. 
Borne along by the rush of my mounted 
escort, I could not but admire the horse- 
manship of these wild riders perched on 
their little ponies with their knees drawn 
up high, their felt-soled boots thrust deep 
into their stirrups and their short-handled 
whips circling about their ponies’ ears. 

As we dashed into the gate we were 
met by a blare of trumpets and beating of 


drums. On one side a troop of about a 
hundred horse were drawn up, on the 
other side some two hundred men on 
foot with banners and drums. They pre- 
sented arms in very creditable fashion, 
while the horsemen, waving their spears, 
fell in behind us, as we clattered up to 
headquarters. 

Entering the portal of what had once 
been a temple, my companions dis- 
mounted and stood expectant. An un- 
dersized man, of unusually dark features 
for a Chinaman, appeared in the door, 
bareheaded. A flourish of trumpets and 
shuffle of feet as the men stood to atten- 
tion behind me, told me it was Dhzin- 
cho-san. 

He walked rapidly toward me and took 
me by the hand, with a falsetto laugh 
that sounded like the hysterical giggle 
of a school-girl. Then he drew me in- 
doors, alone. 

We entered the inner apartments of 
the former temple, passing through an 
inner court where there were a row of 
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horses standing saddled and _bridled 
and a profusion of blankets, saddles and 
rifles lying about in heaps. In the hall 
lay several highly ornate saddles and 
bridles. In a large room on one side 
lounged about a dozen guards. Opposite 
the guard room was the general’s private 
room. It was bare but for a square 
carved table and two stools. On the wall 
hung an immense map of Manchuria is- 
sued by the Amur Society in Tokyo, with 
the names of all localities given in Chi- 
nese, in Japanese, Korean, Russian and 
in Latin characters. On the table lay 
the latest number of the Teiyo Magazine 
of Tokio. In acorner leaned a Mauser 
rifle. A Cossack sabre and Mauser pis- 
tol hung beside it from a nail in the wall. 

General Dhzin motioned me to sit 
down. A boy brought cups of tea and 
Japanese cigarettes. My host said some- 
thing in Chinese, but I could only smile 
and shake my head. Loo was summoned. 
With much bowing and scraping he at- 
tempted to interpret for us, but made a 
sorry mess of it. It took him nearly ten 
minutes to grasp the meaning of my first 


remark to the effect that 1 was happy to 
meet the Honorable Mr. Dhzin-cho-san 
at his hospitable headquarters. 

Presently I recalled that Dr. Hunter, 
the Irish missionary, had told me that 
General Dhzin had studied military tac- 
tics at Port Arthur under a German, so 


I tackled him in German. 
hutze’s face lit up as he 
“Versteh bisken Doitz aber 
spreken.” 

What little German he may have 
learned, long before the Boxer war, he 
had forgotten almost totally. But when 
I spoke very slowly he appeared to get 
a glimmer at least of what I meant. By 
way of apology he explained that his 
German military instructor, a Major 
Weber, had given his lesson in Chinese. 
Certain German military drill words like 
“Vorwarts marsch! Rechts um kehrt! 
Prasentirt das Gewehr!” and the like, he 
recalled, repeating them with Prussian 
precision and evident relish. 

Still the conversation lagged until Gen- 
eral Dhzin, calling for one of his men, 
gave him a hurried order. 

Soon the soldier returned, followed by 
two men. At first glance I recognized 
them as Japanese, though they wore 


The Hong- 
responded: 
nikt kan 


Chinese clothes, the customary chang-bu- 
sahr of pale blue Nanking, and long pig- 
tails. 

Through Mr. Loo they were in- 
troduced to me as Japanese gentlemen, 
but lately arrived. One of them, it was 
explained, spoke English. I shook hands 
with them and said: “Dai Nippon ban- 
zai!” They beamed, drew in their breath 
and bowed low after the Japanese man- 
ner. 

“We are very happy to meet an Amer- 
ican always,” snapped out one of the 
Japanese in the peculiar staccato English 
affected at Tokio. He had been intro- 
duced to me as Mr. Oy-chen-san, but as 
we resumed our seats and settled down 
to more tea and cigarrettes, he explained 
to me that the Japanese form of his name 
was Oghi. The Chinese affix meant mere- 
ly that he was a scholar. Neither he nor 
his companion, he said, were military of- 
ficers, either here or in Japan. Before 
the war they had been student interpre- 
ters at the Japanese Legation in Peking, 
together with Yokokawa Seizo and Oki 
Teisuki, the two commissaries of the 
Amur Society who were shot as spies by 
the Russians for attempting to blow up 
the Sungari Bridge near Harbin. 

They were merely engaged as coadju- 
tors to another Japanese gentleman who 
was second in command under General 
Dhzin. He had gone away with 500 
men on a raid across the Liao River now, 
they said, but word had come only a short 
while ago that he was on his way back. 
In fact he was expected at headquar- 
ters within a few hours. Would I sup 
with General Dhzin now, or would I wait 
until the Japanese officer came back. 

Of course I said I would wait. Gen- 
eral Dhzin appeared relieved. The same 
fiery drink Krieglstein and I had balked 
at the night before, was served in tiny 
cups from a pewter vessel resembling in 
shape an hour glass. The drink was 
served hot. Mr. Oghi-san told me it was 
distilled from millet. Shan-gui, the Chi- 
nese name of the drink, signified “fire 
wine.” With the hot drink, red snuff, 
smelling like camphor, was also handed 
around. They called it pingwanza. The 
Honghutze leader became very expan- 
sive. Through the medium of Mr. Og- 
hi-san, acting as interpreter, he told me 
that I had arrived on a very auspicious 
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occasion. His Majesty, the Emperor of 
Japan, the best friend of China, had just 
sent him a present of untold taels of sil- 
ver in recognition of his valiant services 
aganst their common enemy, the Rus- 
sians. This would enable them to pro- 
cure more rifles and ammunition, of 
which they stood sadly in need. 

“Now,” he said, “I have three thousand 
men, all men of military training. Be- 
sides them I have four thousand men who 
live in the villages and on the farms who 
will help us in case of need if we do not 
take them too far from home. Give me 
only enough rifles and ammunition with 
money enough to keep the men alive, and 
I will guarantee to raise an army of thirty 
thousand men within a month who would 
only be too glad to fight the Russians. 
Who is there in this country who does 
not hate the Russians, Who has not 
suffered from them? 

“Why am I such an enemy of Rus- 
sia? Because they killed my brother at 
Mukden for no other reason but because 


he was my brother. Because they took 
my youngest sister and sold her to Har- 
bin. They did not do this because she was 
my sister—they did not know that—but 


simply because they can get much money 


for young Chinese girls at Harbin, and 
my sister happened to fall into their 
clutches. 

“On my own account I have enough 


reason too, to hate the Russians. They 
played me false when I took service un- 


der them with three hundred of my men, 
and then, when we left them, they got 
hold of me by treachery and would have 
beheaded me at Mukden, but that my 


friends helped me to escape from their 


prison. One of my friends in Mukden, 
who had nothing whatever to do with 
my escape, was nearly flogged to death 
afterward, merely because it was known 
that he was my friend.” 

As the Honghutze recited his griev- 
ance he became so voluble that our Japa- 
nese friend could not interpret fast 
enough. Half of his bitter harangue 
was lost in transmission. When he had 
worked around to the subject of his re- 
venge he became more tangible. 

Plucking the Mauser pistol from the 
wall he flung it on the table and bid me 
read a Russian name that was carved on 
its stock—Vodjik Vladimiroff. It was 
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a pistol taken from a Chinese-speaking 
Russian officer, he explained, whom they 
had taken prisoner, together with six 
cossacks, during a recent cattle raid on 
the Mongolian border that had netted the 
Honghutze eighteen hundred head of cat- 
tle. They had caught a sotnia of cos- 
sacks convoying the cattle, it appeared, 
just as they were crossing one of the 
tributaries of the Liayo River, and had 
shot them up so lively that the whole cat- 
tle convoy went to pieces. Seventeen 
of the cossacks were killed in the water. 
The others swam their horses down- 
stream and got away after a scattered 
fight. The seven prisoners they got 
were to have their heads chopped off in 
the morning. 


I asked whether I might see the pris- 


oners. There was no objection. Only, 
General Dhzin would prefer to have me 
meet his officers first—since they were all 
very anxious to present their respects. 


As we stepped out of the temple I 


found the Honghutze officers drawn up, 


six in number, before the door. They 
all dipped their right hands in salute and 
we shook hands all around. The Japa- 
nese explained to me that the comrades 


of these officers were away with the col- 


umn that was expected back that evening. 

Followed by the six officers we were 
led to the outhouse where the Russian 
prisoners were kept. Their hands were 


tied behind their backs and their ankles 


were lashed together. I could only make 
myself understood to their officer who 
spoke a little French. He said his name 
was Vladimiroff and that he was serving 
as a Chinese interpreter with the rank 
of sotnia. When I asked him whether 
there was anything I could do for him, 
he merely asked for a cigarette. Then 
he expressed a wish to be shot rather 
than beheaded. 

Through Mr. Oghi I begged General 
Dhzin earnestly to spare the prisoners’ 
lives for possible exchange ; but he smiled 
an evil smile and said that the Russians 
never spared the lives of any Honghutze 
they caught, so how could there be any 


chance for exchange? Both Japanese 
joined me in my appeal for the lives of 
the Russians, at least so they told me, but 
it was of no avail, as I learned later. The 
only thing Dhzin would grant was that 
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the officer should be shot. The Cossacks 


must lose their heads. 


General Dhzin invited me to come and 
witness the bloody work in the morning, 


but I begged to be excused. 
Before returning to his quarters the 


Honghutze General took a turn with me 
about the place, showing me where most 
of his troops, about two thousand, lay 
quartered, and also showing me a corral 
with some of the captured cattle, more 


than three hundred steers, The others, he 


said, were distributed among friendly 
villages in the foothills. The steers he 
valued at sixty taels a head, varying 
from fifty to eighty taels, according to 
size. If he could not sell them at Tien- 
tsin, he would try to have them resold to 
the Russians. 

We had scarcely returned to his quar- 
ters when there was a fanfare of trum- 
pets and trampling of many horses’ hoofs. 
Glancing through the oiled paper window 
I saw several hundred horsemen ride up. 
They dismounted and began to busy 
themselves about their horses. 

There was a quick step outside. For 
an instant’the figure of an officer with 


sword and pistol, showed himself in the 


door, then he stepped out with a scowl. 
I had scarcely had time to scrutinize his 
face enough to tell whether he was Jap- 


anese or Chinese. 
A brief conversation followed be- 


tween Dhzin and the two Japanese. Then 
all three went out. I was left quite alone 
for a long while, except for the silent 
ministrations of a boy who kept filling 
my cup with tea. I felt ill at ease and | 
must have emptied fully a dozen of the 
tiny cups while I smoked one Japanese 
cigarette after another. 

From the court yard came the sounds 
of a furious quarrel. Suddenly I heard 
the General’s voice high above the tumult. 
The men on guard in the adjoining room 
tumbled out in double quick order. Noth- 
ing came of it, though, but more wrang- 
ling and loud talk. 

One of Dhzin’s minor officers, an el- 
derly man of dignified bearing, entered 
and by signs invited me to go to sleep. 
I preferred to remain awake. 

At length the consular cook appeared. 
He was ashen with fright. Inan agitated 
voice he said: 
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““Japanee man, he no likee masta. He 
no likee me. He say he killee Melican 
man. Soldiel man, he welly angly. He 
say Japanee man no Chineeman. He 
welly bold. Alla Chinee soldiel man, he 
welly angly. He say Japanee man bling 
all dolla to Honghutze soldiel man. Mas- 
ta, what he say?” 

I told him to inform General Dhzin 
that I was sorry that my presence had 
disturbed the Japanese gentleman, and 
that if found inconvenient, I would gladly 
disembarrass my host by departing on 
the instant. 

Loo went out. What he had to say 
seemed to dampen the quarrel. Dhzin- 
cho-san returned with Loo and spoke 
very warmly to me. Loc translated: 

“Masta Dhzin, he welly good flen to 
Melican. He welly good flen to masta. 
He welly angly Japanee man. Masta 
Dhzin and Japanee man he no more flen. 
Masta Dhzin he say Masta he stay long 
he like.” 

Whereupon the irate Honghutze gath- 
ered up his Japanese comrade’s belong- 
ings, among them the big map and the 
Japanese literary review, and threw them 
out of the door. Then he called for sup- 
per. 

Through Loo I repeated my offer to 
depart at earliest convenience. The Hong- 
hutze got up and put his arms about me, 
giving me an affectionate hug. Loo trans- 
lated: “Masta Dhzin he say Masta welly 
kind man. He say Japaneeman make 
him lose his face. Masta Dhzin he say 
he give Masta one hundled, two hund!led 
soldiel man go Gwan-nin. Masta he come 
back Huan-shan two day, thlee day. Ja- 
paneeman must go back Japan. Masta 
Dhzin he always welly good flen Melican 
man.” 

Then Dhzin and I sat down to supper, 
he preparing most of the dishes over a 
kind of chafing-dish. It was the best 
Chinese meal I had yet tasted. 

While we were pledging each other in 
shau-jui there was a sudden shot outside. 
Some plaster fell on the table. The bul- 
let had entered the window, as could be 
seen from a hole in one of its paper panes, 
and had lodged in the ceiling. 

The Honghutze and I looked hard at 
each other. Then he jumped up, seized 
his rifle, called for the guard, and strode 
out of the room, followed by Loo. 
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A terrific clamor arose outside, I could 
hear the voice of the General pitched 
high in rage. Presently he returned and 
sat down to supper. Loo tugged me by 
the sleeve. With chattering teeth he said: 

“Masta tell Masta Dhzin no be angly. 
Masta Dhzin he wishee killee soldiel 
man. Soldiel man he only cleanee gun.” 

Outside I could see them dragging a 
poor wretch along by his queue. 

I asked Loo to beg Dhzin to forgive 
the man. “It was a common accident,” 
I said, “that might happen anywhere. It 
had done no harm. It had not even spoiled 
my appetite.” 

The chief first refused to forgive. Then 
he stepped outside and gave a short, per- 
emptory order. The others released the 
condemned man. He came to the door 
and threw himself on his face before me. 
Then he grovelled before his chief. He 
was dismissed with a kick. 

We finished supper undisturbed and 
retired almost immediately. It was after 
midnight. I did not sleep any too well. 

At daybreak Loo and I departed for 
Gwanling. Loo was loaded down with 
presents for me. True to his word the 
Honghutze general gave me an escort of 
two hundred men—one hundred follow- 
ing from the gate, the other joining us 
outside of the stronghold. They had been 
attending the execution of the Russian 
prisoners. 

Along the way the horsemen who es- 
corted me always passed through all larg- 
er settlements at full speed. Whether this 
was done merely to scarce the inhabitants 
or to avoid possible attack, I could not 
determine. 

On coming within sight of a town 
the troop of bandits would stop to breathe 
their horses and loosen their girths. Then, 
after a five or ten minutes’ rest, they 
would mount, start off at a trot, then at 
a gallop, going faster and faster up to 
the gates and dashing through the town, 
finally, in mad career. 

When we had got half way we met 
a mounted messenger who bore a letter 
for me. It was from the Rev. Mr. Hun- 
ter at Gwanling. He wrote: 

“Return at once. I hear that four hun- 
dred Russians with two quick-firing guns 
are about to attack the robbers at Huan- 
shan. The Russians are on the track of 
the Japanese officers reported to be with 





Dhzin. They are said to be within ten 
miles of Huanshan. You may tell your 
friends the contents of this letter, but do 
not mention my name. Destroy my note 
after reading. As your friend | beg you 
on no account to remain with the robbers, 
as it would go hard with you if the Kus- 
sians should find you in such company. 

“The bearer of this has been told that 
you would give him two taels on delivery. 
I have already paid him something. Your 
friend.” 

The Honghutze crowded around me. 
Loo said they wanted to know if there 
was any news. From their eagerness | 
judged that the messenger must have 
told them something. I told Loo what 
the letter said about the Russians. I also 
told him that in case the Honghutze cap- 
tain commanding the escort should con- 
sider the information of sufficient moment 
tc turn back, he should not bother about 
me. 

There was a short council of war be- 
tween the captain and his two minor of- 
ficers. Then they stepped up to me and 
gravely shook hands. I knew it meant 
the parting of the ways. 

A few minutes afterward they with all 
their men were lost to sight in a cloud of 
dust. 

I never heard what became of them. 

Mr. Hunter welcomed me with open 
arms. A report had come, he said, that 
the Japanese were advancing from Kai- 
ping on the Haicheng road, and that the 
Russians were quitting Port Newchwang. 

If this report was true there was no 
time to lose. I said good-bye to the hos- 
pitable Hun-mush and to Father Saffroi, 
paid off Loo and made tracks for Ko- 
pantze in a Peking cart as fast as the 
mules would run. 

The last few li we had to go on a gal- 
lop. I caught a freight train for Ying- 
kow only by the narrowest margin. 

A couple of hours’ run brought us to 
Yingkow, Chinese Yingkow on the West 


(To be Continued) 
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bank of the Tiao. The booming of distant 
guns had been heard from across the Liao 
River ever since we had run through 
Tien-chwangtai, the last station before 
Yingkow. 

Alighting at Yingkow I found the sta- 
tion full of Russian refugees—Command- 
ant Grosse, the military administrator 
with his family and staff, Captain Pat- 
checka, the military censor; Burger, the 
manager of the Russo-Chinese Bank with 
his Russian clerks and motley crowd of 
Russian tradesmen and women of the 
town. They were in a fever to get away 
to Hsinmuntin or to Tientsin. A special 
train was being made up for them. 

Across the river I noticed the tricolor 
of France was floating over the Russian 
Administration Building. Over the other 
houses flew British, Chinese, German 
and American flags. All the junks in the 
river, too, flew the three-cornered dra- 
gon-flag of China. All the steamers had 
disappeared, including that old standby 
of Newchwang, the Russian gunboat 
Sivutch. 

I made myself known to Patchecka and 
pumped him for news. In his hour of ad- 
versity he was very polite, The wires 
were open to me to send what I liked, 
he said, with a wry smile, since his rule 
as censor was at an end. I lost no time in 
cabling to the World: “Reopen wire. Am 
at front.” This message took almost all 
the money I had. 

Patchecka told me that the Japonskies 
had swept past Newchwang and were 
now attacking Tashi-tshao. Of course 
that knocked out the Manchurian railway. 
A last emergency train had come for the 
remaining soldiers in the middle of the 
night. Dick Little had gone with them. 
Whether they had got through or not was 
not known. The only foreign correspon- 
dents still on the spot were Greener of 
the London Times, Brindle of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail and Rode of Le Matin 
of Paris. 
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ROMANCES OF A FIREARM COLLECTOR 


BY 


C. W. SAWYER 


Almost every human being has an inborn appreciation of beautiful things that are either . 
rare or antique. Some people are wild to own every such thing that they see. Now and“ 
then a man specializes on a particular line of curiosities, such as antique china, old mahog- 
any furniture, or relics of the stone age. The writer specializes on antique and odd fire- 
arms for a hobby. The arms themselves are fascinating. Their histories are often stories of 
merit. Their acquisition is often attended with mild adventure, surmounted by sheer luck, 
or, more happily, by ingenuity. The story of an arm plus the story of getting it may well 
read like @ romance. 


PART I. 
THE LEAVITT FOUR-BARRELED SHOTGUN 


In the year 1878 the backwoods attitude, manner, and speech, however, 
Maine village of Nockit was twice were those of a cultivated gentleman. 
greatly excited. The first sensation was He came into the village one morning 
due to a tramp. Nockit was very re- by the road from the White Mountains, 
mote from city civilization. Its people and respectfully applied to one of the 
still used the open fireplace and the  selectmen for food and lodging. He re- 
Dutch oven. They spoke their own fused to answer personal questions. The 
dialect and lived their own life. Such village was immediately agog with ex- 
a citified appendage as a tramp had_ citement and suspicion. So the tramp 
never been known there before. And was put into the lockup at the poor- 
not merely was this a tramp, but a farm, Early in his confinement he sent 
queer and mysterious one besides. He a letter to a prominent English noble- 
was ragged and penniless, as a tramp man. 

should be according to literature. His Some weeks later, in response to this 





letter, came sensation number two, in 
the arrival of the titled Englishman with 
a valet and 35 trunks. This lord reg- 
istered at the inn as Mr. Leavitt, and 
as such he is still remembered. In 
response to the continual prying of Yan- 
kee curiosity, the valet hinted that the 
tramp was the brother-in-law of Leavitt, 
and a gambler, deserter from the Brit- 
ish army, and family blacksheep. Lea- 
vitt paid for his keep at the town farm, 
clothed him well, and shared with him 
his accommodations at the inn. 

The two remained several weeks at 
Nockit, spending most of the time shoot- 
ing wild fowl at the Great Bog. Leavitt 
used a most peculiar gun which he had 
brought with him. It was a percussion 
shotgun with four barrels which re- 
volved on a pivot. When the upper pair 
had been fired, instead of stopping to 
load, the lower pair could immediately 
be revolved into position and locked 
there automatically, thus allowing twice 
the usual number of shots in about the 
usual time. Leavitt and the gun became 
well known to the villagers, and to this 
day are mentioned by the old men who 
gather at the store to while away a rainy 
day with gossip and tales of the past. 

From Nockit Leavitt and his party 
went to Portland, where he left the gun 
with the T. B. Davis Arms Co. to have 
a repair made to the stock. He sailed 
unexpectedly, leaving no word as to 
the disposal of the gun. The Davis 
Company, after keeping it a reasonable 
time, put it in their show window as an 
advertisement. It was there fully a 
year, and every gun-lover in the city 
knew it as a curiosity. Finally it dis- 
appeared, and for some years was out 
of mind. 

During this time the present fad of 
firearm collecting began. As _ collec- 
tors rapidly multiplied they sought to 
know each other, the contents of each 
other’s collections, and the kinds of fire- 
arms which were particularly rare. In 
this way the Leavitt four-barreled gun be- 
came acelebrity. Many collectors sought 
it, going over the route from Nockit to 
Portland and from Portland to Bald- 
win, where lived the widow of the man 
who purchased it from the Davis Arms 
Co. But nobody could trace it beyond 
Tim Brown’s widow. She knew that 
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her husband had it just before he died, 
but had absolutely no knowledge what 
became of it. So collectors concluded 
to notify dealers in antiques to be on the 
lookout for it; and were any of the old 
dealers now living asked about the 
Leavitt gun, it is probable that they 
would turn to their books and show a 
list of names of collectors, each suffixed 
with some such notice as this: “Jf you 
get that gun, don’t let anybody but me 
have it—I want it at any price.” 

It therefore followed as a matter of 
course that when I began making a col- 
lection of antique and odd firearms one 
of the first of the celebrated ones that I 
heard about was the four-barreled Leav- 
itt gun. There are but three four-bar- 
reled percussion shotguns in the world 
known to collectors. Of these, one is 
owned by the United States Cartridge 
Co., and one by a Western collector. 
Neither can be purchased. The third, 
the Leavitt gun, was, by account, far 
the best of the three; but as it had been 
lost for about twenty-five years, the be- 
lief had been regretfully accepted that 
it was no longer in existence. So a 
four-barreled percussion shotgun was a 
firearm curiosity which I expected never 
to own. 

I spent the vacations of many years 
fishing and shooting in and about Nock- 
it. Of course my collecting propensity 
was widely known. One hot Saturday 
as I was going along the dusty village 
street, an old acquaintance hailed me 
from the store porch: 

“Say, Sawyer, have you ever been 
over to see Isaiah Day about old guns? 
He’s got a lot—lives over in the Day 
Settlement, you know.” 

The Day Settlement consisted of three 
families of Days located about a dozen 
miles from the village in a high valley 
enclosed by till-tops. Isaiah Day was a 
typical Yankee trader, who would buy 
anything having a scent of profit, or sell 
anything but his wife. The next morn- 
ing, with a lunch in my bag, I started 
across country for the Day Settlement. 
It was about noon when I[ entered the 
valley. I recognized Isaiah’s farm by 
the description. Isaiah was sitting on 
his stone door-step, leaning against the 
trunk of a great elm, chewing tobacco, 
ruminating, and resting. My old hunt- 
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ing suit gave him no clew that I was 
any one else than an inhabitant, and we 
chatted comfortably. We talked of 
weather, crops, and cattle. He showed 
me the hay in the barn, the graded ap- 
ples in bins, and the garden near the 
house. Finally we got near my subject. 

“Do I like gunning?” he replied. 
“Well, you bet. I’ve owned more guns 
than most men, if I do say it. I bet I’ve 
got more guns in the house now than 
you ever see to once before. I'll show 
you some if you like.” 

And he went up into the loft of his 
story-and-a-half house and brought out 
armful after armful. The second load 
was a paralyzer. I recognized the 
Leavitt gun the moment it came through 
the doorway. My heart jumped so, I 
wondered that he didn’t ask what was 
the matter with me. I didn’t touch that 
gun for a long time. I handled most of 
the others and priced some of them. 
Finally I ventured: 

“That is a curious looking gun. Where 
did you get it?” 

“That? Why, lemme see. I bought 
that off’n Tim Brown just before he 
died. Thought I could make a dollar or 
two, mebbe, on account of its havin’ four 
shots instead of two. But I paid putty 
high for it and so couldn’t sell it cheap ; 
—an’ then it’s so ’tarnel heavy—weighs 
13 pounds—the boys wouldn’t buy it. I 
was disgusted with myself, so I jest 
wrapped it up and laid it away in a 
meal chest, and it’s ben there ever 
since.” 

I looked it over critically, balanced it, 
hefted it, and aimed it at the spot where 
I came out of the woods. I noticed mo- 
tion there. 

“IT see you have another caller com- 
ing,” I remarked, as a man came out of 
the woods into view. “Know him?” 

“Nope. Strangers is thick to-day.” 

“What do you want for this gun?” I 
asked, indifferently, laying it across my 
knees. 

He hesitated some time, apparently 
debating with himself whether, judging 
from my appearance, I would stand a 
good charge; or whether he had better 
be rid at small profit of a piece for 
which he “paid putty high,” and which 
was “’tarnel heavy” also. 


“Wall, I tell ye,” he finally said, “how 
will a dollar a barrel suit ye?” 

“Fine,” said I, passing him two two- 
dollar bills. 

“Can't I sell ye another, or mebbe two 
or three for a spec?” he asked. 

“T’'ll just stand this one inside the 
door, as one bought already,” said I, 
suiting the action to the word, “and we 
will look the others over again.” 

About then the newcomer arrived, 

“Just what I came to see,” said he, 
smiling, and indicating the heap of guns. 
“[ heard of your guns in Nockit, and I 
came right over to see them. I live in 
New York, and I collect firearms for a 
hobby, especially during vacation.” 

“Firearms are my hobby, too,” I said. 
“| have about 400, antique and curious 
ones together.” 

Isaiah Day’s expression was some- 
thing to see. 

The stranger and I looked over the 
pile of guns together, but they were 
cheap percussion and _ breech-loading 
shotguns, altered flint-muskets, and 
worn-out rifles. There was nothing 
there that we wanted. Day didn’t urge 
us to buy any, but chewed a straw, and 
had a far-away look in his eyes. 

The stranger and I arose to go. I 
reached within the door and swung the 
gun out onto my shoulder. The stranger 
straightened as if he were stung. His 
eyes opened wide and his mouth opened 
too. 

“Did you get that here?” 

“Just as you came out of the woods,” 
I said. 

“Ts it the Leavitt gun?” 

“Tt really is,” I answered. 

We started along together. Day came 
too. 

“What did you say your name is?” 
he asked me. 

“Sawyer.” 

“T don’t seem to remember any Saw- 
yers in Nockit.” 

“Probably not. I don’t live there—I 
spend my summers there—my home is 
in Boston. 

“Oho,” said he, “you’re a city man. 
What do you want of that gun?” 

“Just to look at,” I answered genially. 

“T don’t believe it—there’s some mys- 
tery about it—I believe I’d orter asked 
you more for it—if I’d been bright I bet 
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you'd paid another dollar a barrel for When I got home that night, I wrote 
it.” some of the older collectors that they 


“Maybe I would,” said I, “but it is need hope no longer ever to own the 
too late now.” Leavitt four-barreled gun. 


“SPUD” MURPHY 


BY 
HENRY WALKER NOYES 


His name is Patrick Murphy, and he came from County Cork 
Three thousand miles across the brine to “little old New York’; 
And when he spied the flag and the recruiting-office door, 

He walked right in, held up his hand, and “took on” for the war. 
“It’s six fut, a-vin’—said the Sergeant from his seat. 
“Belike ye'll make a sojer, be the expression av yer feet; 
Eyes blue, rid hair. Lick me? Well ye might— 

They're iver ready, lads o’ Cork, whin any wan sez fight.” 


They drilled him—and they drilled him—they fed him pork and beans; 
They marched him on a transport for the glorious Philippines. 
And Pat policed that pirate ship from early morn till night— 
You always saw a mop or broom when Patrick hove in sight. 
It’s “right fut!” “ left fut!’ “Steady—as ye wor” 
Hould yer hid up, Murphy! When ye say “yes,” say “yes sor!” 
Or it’s “This way, Murphy! and ye'll bring that mop and pail 
An’ turn to on thim scuppers just ferninst th’ starboard rail.” 


They landed in Manila where ’twas raining long and hard 
His gun was red and rusty, but his name went up for guard. 
He flirted with the “Summary”—and lingered in the “mill,” 
And took a daily course of sprouts in pick and shovel drill. 
It’s “Private Murphy—two steps to the front! 
The Corporal will instruct you in a little G. M. stunt.” 
Or it’s “This way, Murphy—get yer blankets and yer kit— 
The Provo’ Sargint’s wantin’ ye to help ’im out a bit.” 


But he fought at Balangiga, when the odds were ten to one— 
He didn’t have a bolo—and a gugu had his gun; 
And the way he piled up hombres with a can of cornbeef stew 
Was spoken of in ‘Orders’ at the Annual Review. 
“Stand fast, Murphy’—called the Captain as he fell— 
“Hold the men together and we'll drive this mob to hell! 
Ready—load—aim—fire! Rear rank—steady there!” 
“Be all th’ Saints,’ said Murphy, “sure this bates a Counthy fair.” 


Here’s to you, Sergeant Patrick, with your chevrons new and fine! 
It made a soldier of you—those days along the line. 
When word gets back to Ireland there'll be a line or two 
About a “Spud” from County Cork whose name is Murphy, too. 
So it’s “Dhrink up, Sargint, ’ave another wan? 
There’s Malt Exthract a-plinty, and th’ avenin’s jist begun.” 
Or it’s “This way, Sargint—Sure th’ Colonel's wantin’ ye 
It’s tin to wan a bloomin’ Sargint-Major ye will be.” 
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HON, WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


Late Secretary of War, and Presidential Nominee on the Republican Ticket 





‘THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


Its Administration and Achievements Since the War With Spain 


MAJOR JOHN A. DAPRAY, U. S. ARMY 


(The following is the initial paper of a series which will be published in AnRMy AND Navy 
Lire, exploiting the many excellent achievements of the various branches of the military 
establishment since 1897. In the next issue wi'l appear a chapter on the General Staff of the 
Army, its organization, duties and methods, coutaining also an account of the Adjutant-Gen- 


eral’s Department. 


Then in subsequent issues will appear sketches and accounts of things 


done in the various offices of the War Department, in the regular order in which each now 


appears in the official register —Evitor.) 


Notable and praiseworthy as have 
been the achievements of the War De- 
partment since its establishment—re- 
nowned as have been some of its earlier 
distinguished Secretaries, including men 
like Henry Knox, Henry Dearborn, 
James Monroe, John C. Calhoun, Jeff 
Davis, Lewis Cass, Winfield Scott, 
Simon Cameron, and Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, and conspicuous as has been the 
part which it has taken in the wars that 
have shaped the destiny of the United 
States,—yet never before in its history 
has it had to deal with such mighty and 
intricate problems, or to perform such 
laborious duties, both strictly military 
and largely civic and economic, as those 
which have been commanding its atten- 
tion since 1898, and especially under the 
administration of its last two Secre- 
taries, Elihu Root and William H. Taft. 

In addition to the problem of how 
best to govern our newly acquired ter- 
ritory, in Asia as well as in America, 
the newly discovered imperfections of 
our military defenses in 1898—defi- 
ciencies which might have proven vitally 
disastrous had our foe been stronger or 
more energetic than Spain—rendered 
necessary the correction of those de- 
ficiencies and discrepancies by~ radical 
measures to the extent of an entire re- 
organization of the whole military es- 
tablishment of the United States. This 
was no child’s play. The army of the Uni- 
ted States, trusted and revered for its 
heroic patriotism, had long been main- 
tained on a basis of conservatism more 
sentimental than logical. Indeed, it had 
been allowed to cling to its old tradi- 
tions, and adhere to its old forms, which 
some of the more progressive armies of 
the military nations of the Old World 


had found decades before to be too ob- 
solete and useless to be continued in 
practice. Conditions indeed had so far 
changed that it became imperatively 
necessary to change many things in our 
military system; and to uproot, however 
distasteful it was, some of the old tradi- 
tional features and customs which had 
become characteristic of the American 
army. In other words, the time had 
come when a new and more practical 
military ideal should be set, in order that 
the American army could be made to 
correspond with the best organizations 
of the foremost older nations,—and such 
is its organization to-day. 

To attempt, however, to summarize or 
set forth in detail the many important 
acts performed in the War Department 
under the policy which began in the first 
administration -of President McKinley 
and has continued throughout eleven 
consecutive years, would be to under- 
take a difficult if not impossible task. 
Indeed, it seems almost impossible in an 
epitome of this kind to condense in the 
few brief pages allotted for this purpose 
an intelligent account of one of the most 
important decades of American history. 
To do justice to an account of War 
Department affairs since 1897 would re- 
quire volumes instead. of paragraphs. 
Nevertheless, despite the limitations un- 
der which this narrative must be writ- 
ten, an effort will be made to set forth 
briefly the more conspicuous acts which 
have signalized the proudest achieve- 
ments and successes in War Department 
affairs of the last three national admin- 
istrations, making for them one of the 
most interesting chapters of both Ameri- 
can and world history. 

First of all, it may be stated that from 
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whatever view-point the War Depart- 
ment may be judged in the past eleven 
years, there can be no just criticism of 
its integrity or its accomplishments. Nor 
can be questioned its extraordinary de- 
velopment into one of the most impor- 
tant factors of executive authority,—a 
safe and sound civic instrumentality of 
good government. 

The war with Spain and the obliga- 
tions which it entailed need not be re- 
viewed in detail at this time. It is of 
course well known that the probability 
of that war had long been contemplated, 
but not in any way provided for. Up 
to and including 1897 political conven- 
tions, both national and State, had pro- 
claimed in political platforms sentiments 
and principles which, if they meant any- 
thing at all, meant that sooner or later 
war with Spain was bound to occur 
over the deplorable Spanish injustices 
perpetrated in Cuba. But in the four 
years preceding 1897, when there had 
been more anti-Spain talk than ever be- 
fore, and the sympathizers with the 
Cubans had become more active and 
aggressive in their efforts to secure for 


Cuban independence the intervention of 
the United States, there had been little 
or no steps taken either to place the 
United States in condition to meet the 
demands of probable war or to increase 
and prepare those resources which in 
time of war must always be quickly and 


heavily drawn upon. In other words, 
when the war with Spain was suddenly 
precipitated by the unhappy Maine inci- 
dent in Havana harbor, the United 
States was absolutely unprepared to bat- 
tle with any large foe either upon land 
or sea; but true to the American instinct 
and true to the American character, the 
emergency was met valorously, and, as 
subsequent events proved, most success- 
fully. 

It must not be construed as dispar- 
agement, however, of the splendid and 
victorious achievements of the United 
States over Spain in that brief war, 
when we now lament the then unpre- 
paredness of the nation; or ponder what 
probably would have been the result had 
the enemy been a more powerful one, 
with larger navy and naval auxiliaries 
and better organized, and with a braver 
army at its command, than had Spain 


in 1898. For despite all the handicaps 
of previous national apathy regarding 
needed legislation, and the. general un- 
preparedness in military organization, 
equipment, armament, and sea-coast de- 
fensive fortifications that prevailed, all 
men must now concede that the War 
Department met its part most loyally 
and faithfully and performed its duty 
in the vital emergency with most as- 
tounding alertness and success. For 
days and weeks the great gray stoned 
War Department edifice in Washington 
in the early summer of 1898 was alive 
with stirring energy, and every night 
ablaze with light; while tireless officials 
and clerks were promptly and vigorous- 
ly arranging the details and plans of 
that war. To the fortitude and valor of 
the troops that were hurriedly assem- 
bled, uniformed, armed and equipped, 
and to the credit of the War Depart- 
ment management, it was not long be- 
fore the victorious end came; and the 
American army operating in Cuba re- 
ceived the surrender of an enemy very 
much superior in numbers to itself, 

That war ended, the next three years 
under President McKinley were marked 
by the most extraordinary conditions, 
involving careful and arduous adminis- 
tration of the War Department.  In- 
stantly and without expectation or prep- 
aration, indeed without design or desire, 
the United States as a conquering nation 
had become suddenly saddled with the 
duty of governing three different sec- 
tions of foreign countries, disconnectedly 
situated in the two hemispheres; and 
which, by reason of their different peo- 
ples and varying traditions and customs, 
presented to the President of the United 
States political problems and complica- 
tions unparalleled in the history of the 
world. And it may be safely asserted 
that if all history be searched, never 
in modern times has any other world 
power acquired as a result of war such 
a vast foreign territory, so distantly sit- 
uated and disconnected as that which 
fell under the dominion of the United 
States in 1898, to befriend and to gov- 
ern. 

There were people then, as now, who 
would have preferred the United States 
to run away from its duty, disregard its 
obligations, and, for the sake of gain or 
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the avoidance of trouble, cast aside the 
burden which the Treaty of Paris be- 
tween the United States and Spain had 
imposed upon us. But to such as them 
the lamented McKinley quickly made 
heroic answer when he uttered that im- 
mortal avowal of national duty, declar- 
ing: “The Philippines are ours, not to 
exploit, but to develop, to civilize, to 
educate, to train in the science of self- 
government. This is the path of duty 
which we must follow, or be recreant to 
a mighty trust committed to us. The 
question is not, will it pay, but rather, 
will we do what is right; and it is for 
the people of this country to express 
their will on this great question.” 


A Great National Emergency 


In meeting this emergency the Presi- 
dent of the United States found himself 
charged not only with the constitutional 
powers of the executive, but charged 
also, by the peculiar nature of the newly 
developed conditions, with the obliga- 
tions of all three of the usually divided 
duties of state—the legislative and judi- 
cial in addition to the executive. His 
Secretary of War had then necessarily 
to be a man capable of acting for him in 
the immediate supervision of all mili- 
tary affairs; for in the beginning of the 
government of the newly acquired terri- 
tory, the War Secretary was not only 
required to frame and prescribe the 
laws, but was called upon likewise to in- 
terpret and enforce them—an extraor- 
dinary and vitally important responsi- 
bility, rarely falling upon any one man 
either in a republican or any other form 
of modern government. 

More than this, in the beginning of 
the new and anomalous conditions that 
prevailed, the Secretary of War was 
virtually the framer of three separate 
governments for three different alien 
people; a task so well and so success- 
fully accomplished, however, that in a 
little more than three years one of these 
people, the Cubans, were enabled to 
hoist their own flag as a separate and 
independent nation ; while the other two, 
namely, the Porto Ricans and the Fili- 
pinos, were quickly permitted to enjoy 
civil forms of government with only a 
mere fractional element of military con- 


trol involved—all this, contrary to popu- 
lar misapprehension, without the cost of 
a dollar to the United States Treasury 
except for the money paid in salaries to 
Federal officers. 

To do all this, the War Department 
had to be not only a seat of wisdom, but 
a veritable vault of honor; for its discre- 
tionary powers were almost unlimited, 
and its political powers certainly were 
never exceeded in any republic in mod- 
ern history. Following a war political 
conditions usually result in making op- 
portunities for abuses of power. But 
the student of history will now undoubt- 
edly agree that despite its limitless dis- 
cretion and its rare command of public 
money and resources, the War Depart- 
ment administration following the war 
with Spain was one of perfect rectitude 
and fidelity, unsullied by a single act of 
malfeasance in either civic or military 
office under the jurisdiction of that De- 
partment. In one instance the fact may 
be mentioned by way of illustration; a 
military official who had been actively 
engaged in military operations extend- 
ing from Cuba to the Philippines and 
China, had disbursed upwards of fifty 
millions of dollars; and another as the 
purchasing officer of much of the sup- 
plies and materials shipped to the Phil- 
ippine Islands had expended more than 
thirty-five millions of dollars; and yet 
the accounts of- both of these efficient 
officers subsequently within a short time 
were settled with a clear balance sheet 
showing not one dollar's discrepancy or 
deficit. 

Naturally on account of its widely 
extended realm of duty, during the 
period following the war with Spain 
the army had quickly to be enlarged, and 
many changes were found necessary 
from time to time up to and including 
1901, when the permanent military or- 
ganization was placed upon its present 
basis. Just prior to the outbreak of the 
Spanish War, the strength of the regu- 
lar army was about 26,040 enlisted men 
and 2,143 officers. Under the President’s 
first and second calls for troops in 
April and May, 1898, the strength of 
the army, including regulars and volun- 
teers, was quickly increased to 11,108 
officers and 263,609 enlisted men. The 


bulk of this hastily assembled army was 
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located at several mobilization camps, 
where it was in process of organization 
and preparation to go wherever needed. 
Meanwhile, before it moved as an army 
however, the war with Spain had prac- 
tically been ended with an invading 
army or expeditionary force of less than 
seventeen thousand officers and men; 
who in a sickly and tropical country in 
the reputed deadliest season of the year, 
had become master of the Island of 
Cuba, though there were stationed on 
the Island at that time a fighting Span- 
ish force of about five times the size of 
the American invading column—8o0,000 
veteran Spanish soldiers ; who, according 
to the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, were regarded as the hardened 
remnants of the army of 210,000 men 
which Spain had sent in the last futile 
attempt to dominate Cuba. 

After the close of hostilities with 
Spain, it became necessary to deal with 
the insurrection in the Philippine Is- 
lands, which continued with unvarying 
success on the part of the United States 
troops; until the Filipino insurgents 
dwindled into mere bands of guerillas 
hiding in remote and sequestered resorts, 
who finally gave up their arms and sur- 
rendered when, on March 21, 1901, 
Aguinaldo, their self-constituted chief 
or leader, was captured. 


A Proud Page of History 


There is no prouder or more honor- 
able page in the history of our army 
than that covering the period of its suc- 
cessful suppression of the Filipino in- 
surrection. Although the campaign 
against the organized Filipino troops 
was swift and short, lasting only about 
a year, the guerilla warfare that en- 
sued, carried on by the various bodies of 
insurrectos of the different parts of the 
Islands, covering an extensive area of 
operations, required a degree of zeal 
and labor on the part of our army sel- 
dom if ever before experienced by any 
military troops in the civilized world. 
Scattered over the vast expense of ter- 
ritory, our seventy thousand soldiers that 
were at one time in the Philippine Is- 
lands, were distributed at nearly six 
hundred stations; large pursuing col- 
umns were also undergoing untold hard- 


ships; generals and private soldiers, all 
alike, without regard to rank, for a great 
part of the time carrying their own 
rations and possessing no other camp 
equipage than the half shelter tent or 
rubber blanket carried on the person. 
People in this country have no idea of 
the extent of these military operations 
in the Philippines; or the strain upon the 
physical endurance of our soldiers who 
for the first time in the army’s career 
were experiencing the sickening and de- 
bilitating service in the tropics, march- 
ing over flooded rice-fields, wading 
through dangerous swollen streams, 
crossing angry rivers on improvised 
rafts, often under hostile fire,—all this 
without the usual place of rest in camp, 
without shelter from rain or sun, and 
often without cooked food. In thus 
fighting a guerilla enemy, who as occa- 
sion required hid their guns and 
changed their clothing from time to 
time, pretending one day friendship only 
to turn suddenly into murderous ma- 
rauders; whose cruelty and barbarism 
set at defiance all civilized warfare and 
shocked the sensibilities even of veteran 
soldiers; it was not surprising that in 
such trying conditions of exasperation 
some of the impetuous and inexperienced 
junior officers and soldiers, unable to 
curb their natural resentment and indig- 
nation, resorted to more or less extreme 
measures to control the mischievous 
and treacherous foe—measures which, 
though intended to be preventive and 
not retaliatory, were not only not always 
approved by the commanding officers, 
but sometimes necessarily repudiated by 
the army at large. Unhappily, however, 
some of these minor acts of excess, 
such as the so-called “water-cure” and 
“ducking,” furnished to the small politi- 
cal enemies of the administration the op- 
portunity to make cheap political capital 
even at the extreme cost of maligning 
and defaming the American army, 
whose proud prestige as a generous 
fighting force had never been marred in 
any war, whether against a civilized foe 
or the savage Indians. 

Notwithstanding the attitude assumed 
by the insurrectos, and the cruel butcher- 
ies practiced by many of the guerillas, it 
was most gratifying at the time to know 
that, as our troops operated away from 
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the immediate vicinity of Manila, they 
found the natives of the country ex- 
ceedingly friendly, and both men and 
animals were able to live largely upon 
the country. It was also a matter of 
pride that, wherever the permanent oc- 
cupation of our troops was extended in 
the Philippine Islands, civil law was 
quickly put in force, courts were organ- 
ized, and the most learned and compe- 
tent native lawyers appointed to preside 
over them. A system of education was 
introduced in 1899; and in that year the 
Secretary of War reported to Congress 
that a greater number of good schools, 
offering facilities for primary instruc- 
tion, then existed in the Philippines than 
at any previous time in their history. 

Many interesting facts might be men- 
tioned in this connection to show the 
good work done by the army in the 
Philippine Islands, and the splendid re- 
sults that followed their efforts to tran- 
quillize the natives and improve their 
conditions ; but hereafter a chapter will 
appear in which will be set forth in de- 
tail the War Department’s administration 
of affairs in the Philippine Islands which 
has led to the gratifying conditions now 
existing, and therefore no further ref- 
erence to the army in the Philippines 
need be made in these immediate para- 
graphs. 


Reduction and Re-organization of the 
Army 


Active military operations on the part 
of the United States having been com- 
pleted, the War Department proceeded 
immediately to the reduction of the 
military establishment. It may be re- 
membered that in the provisions of the 
acts of Congress of April 22 and 26, 
1898, providing for the increase of the 
army in the beginning of the war with 
Spain, it was required that at the end 
of the war the entire volunteer force 
should be discharged from further mili- 
tary service, and the army reduced to a 
peace basis. Thus it became necessary 
four months after its mobilization to dis- 
charge the entire volunteer force which 
in August, 1898, was reputed to be 
5,216 officers and 110,202 men; leaving 
for all the duty which the army had 
then to perform in the United States, 


Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands, only 2,324 officers and 61,444 
enlisted men of the then authorized reg- 
ular army. 

The mustering out and transportation 
home of this large number of volunteer 
soldiers involved considerable labor, but 
it was all duly accomplished within the 
prescribed limitations of time. Scarcely 
had this required reduction taken place, 
however, when, on account of the insur- 
rection among the Tagalogs on the Isl- 
and of Luzon in the Philippines, it be- 
came necessary to increase again the 
regular army to a strength not exceed- 
ing 65,000 men, and to raise a force of 
35,000 United States volunteers, which 
rendered unnecessary any further call 
upon the States. This action was quick- 
ly completed; and, according to the re- 
port of the Secretary of War for 1899, 
the great bulk of our army numbering 
65,957 regulars and volunteers was then 
stationed in the Philippine Islands. 

About that time, however, in the 
month of June, 1900, conditions became 
so seriously threatening in China that 
the United States, though reluctant to 
take any intrusive part in the affairs of 
that vast country, was compelled to send 
a regiment of United States infantry 
from Manila with suitable transporta- 
tion, medical officers, and rapid fire 
guns, under instructions to their com- 
manding officer to confer with the Ad- 
miral commanding the American fleet 
at Taku, and to report to the United 
States Minister at Pekin for such duty 
as might be deemed necessary in the 
protection of the lives of American citi- 
zens in China. Not only had the Uni- 
ted States Legation at Pekin been at- 
tacked, together with the Legation 
buildings of other powers, but the Uni- 
ted States Legation, together with those 
of other foreign powers, was actually 
besieged, and the German Ambassador 
at Pekin was already reported to have 
been murdered. It was at this time 
that the second combined expeditionary 
force to Pekin became necessary, form- 
ing an allied army of all the great pow- 
ers, including our own military force 
under command of Major-General Chaf- 
fee, ordered there to protect our citi- 
zens and our Legation against the mur- 
derous assaults of the so-called “box- 
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ers,’ whom the Chinese government had 
acknowledged and proved itself utterly 
unable to control or subdue. The splen- 
did results that followed this salutory 
display of American force ‘and the as- 
sertion of the right of the United States 
to participate with the other great pow- 
ers of the world in Oriental affairs, have 
all become a part of the history of the 
country, and need not be referred to 
here in detail. 

Notwithstanding the troublesome con- 
dition of affairs in China, the general 
plan for the reduction of the military 
establishment was not in any way 
changed; and the aggregate force at 
the end of 1900 was about the same as 
of the year previous, being maintained 
at a total of 103,150, of which 4,360 
were hospital corps men. On account 
of the insurrection then at its height in 
the Philippines, the military force in 
those Islands was slightly increased to 
79,094 officers and men; whereas on ac- 
count of the tranquil condition in Cuba 
and Porto Rico the military force in 
these islands had been largely reduced. 


The official report of the Secretary of 
War for 1901 showed that the volunteer 
force pursuant to the act of Congress of 
March 2, 1899, was to continue in ser- 


vice not later than July 1, 1901. Ac- 
cordingly it was brought back from the 
Philippines, where it was substantially 
all stationed, between January I and 
June 30, 1901, and mustered out in San 
Francisco. Meanwhile, however, in or- 
der not to leave the United States with 
a wholly inadequate force, the act of 
February 2, I90I, was passed, to in- 
crease the efficiency of the permanent 
military establishment, authorizing the 
President to maintain a regular army 
according to the exigency of the time, 
from a minimum of 59,131 to a maxi- 
mum of 100,000, without any change of 
commissioned officers or in the number 
of organizations prescribed in the act. 
The improvement of conditions in the 
Philippine Islands in the spring and 
summer of 1901 made it unnecessary to 
maintain the maximum strength of the 
army authorized by law; and on May 8th 
of that year an order was made fixing 
the reduced strength of the several or- 
ganizations in a manner to place the ag- 
gregate enlisted strength of the army, 


including all staff departments, at 77,- 
287, which it will be seen was a reduc- 
tion in the military strength of the coun- 
try of nearly 26,000. A further inter- 
esting fact should be noted, that on 
September 25, 1901, the Philippine Isl- 
ands held only a military force of 43,- 
237, which was a reduction in the force 
stationed there the year previous of 
nearly 22,000 men. The following year 
conditions continued to improve in the 
Philippine Islands, and a further reduc- 
tion of nearly 10,000 of the enlisted 
strength of the army was made, leaving 
its total at 66,477; with an aggregate 
military force of only 22,433 officers 
and men in the Philippine Islands, be- 
ing a total reduction in the two years 
of 45,000 men in our military force in 
the Philippine Islands. 

In 1903 the army was reduced to the 
minimum allowed by law, and even that 
minimum number was further reduced 
on account of discharges for various 
reasons, which left the army at 55,500 
enlisted men, of which number only 
15,510 remained in the Philippine Is- 
lands, whereas now according to latest 
official reports the total garrison strength 
in the Philippine Islands numbers 13,- 
584 officers and men. 

A cursory statement of this kind can- 
not give any intelligent idea of the 
amount of work that devolved upon the 
War Department throughout this period. 
The observer of the fluctuating condi- 
tions governing our army at that time 
must have perceived that the United 
States was required practically to raise 
and disband two distinct armies between 
April, 1898, and July I, t1901,—one 
army for the Spanish-American war, 
which was required to be disbanded im- 
mediately after the signing of the treaty 
of peace with Spain, and the other army 
to put down the insurrection in the 
Philippine Islands, which under the law 
was disbanded between January I and 
June 30, 1901. 

To those who without correct knowl- 
edge of the facts and figures assert that 
the tendency of the United States at any 
time has been in the direction of an 
unduly increased military establishment, 
these figures should give interesting in- 
formation; especially when it is remem- 
bered that the existing law gives to the 
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President of the United States the dis- 
cretionary right to increase the army to 
100,000 men—a right which he has 
never yet exercised, but on the contrary 
the army falls below the minimum at 
times. 

Retrospective 


Thus it has been shown that, without 
attributing the unsatisfactory conditions 
that prevailed in our military organiza- 
tion and system of military defenses 
prior to the war with Spain and during 
it to any particular cause, and without 
intending in any way to place the bur- 
den of responsibility or the blame for 
those unsatisfactory conditions upon any 
one man or class of men, the fact stands 
out in bold relief and should not be 
evaded or avoided by any of us, that 
up to and including 1898 the United 
States was absolutely unprepared for a 
great war; and had we been plunged 
into a really great war at that time, no 
one could have foreseen the conse- 
quences. 

First of all, it was an indisputable 


fact that our army organization was not 


complete. For nearly a hundred years 
we had clung to old methods, and ad- 
hered to an antiquated system of militia 
organization which put the State sol- 
diery or reserve force far beyond the 
reach of the federal authority for any 
practical purpose whatsoever in time of 
war. That evil condition had to be cor- 
rected, and was corrected in 1903 when 
the present admirable federal militia 
law was passed, which has placed the 
organized militia or the National Guard 
of the States on an efficient footing cor- 
responding in organization and equip- 
ment with the regular army of the Uni- 
ted States. Since 1903 amendatory laws 
have been passed, and to-day the Na- 
tion Guard or the organized militia 
throughout the United States, number- 
ing about one hundred and five thou- 
sand men, stands as a more or less effi- 
ciently organized second or supporting 
line in the event of war. As will be 
shown, however, in another separate 
chapter on that subject hereafter, there 
is still work to do for our National 
Guard. 

The war with Spain also demon- 
strated the fact that the United States 


was absolutely without any effective 
coast defense system, especially so far as 
concerned the mining of harbors. It 
therefore became necessary to study 
practically the conditions and to evolve 
an entirely new sea-coast harbor defense 
system. As will elsewhere be seen, in 
the chapter specially devoted to that 
subject in a later issue, a great deal of 
important work was done in this regard 
at great savings to the government,— 
this being a part of the advantage which 
the new system of manufacture and im- 
placement of heavy ordnance had over 
the old methods. 

But to complete the coast defense sys- 
tem of the United States it became nec- 
essary to create a very much enlarged 
coast artillery corps. Under the old 
system the protection of harbors had 
been entrusted to two different depart- 
ments or corps of the United States 
army. For example, the artilleryman 
had been charged with the gun defenses 
of harbors, whereas the engineers were 
in charge of the submarine defenses, 
consisting of the placing and firing of 
torpedoes when necessary. This dual 
responsibility was changed so as to place 
the entire coast defense system in charge 
of the coast artillery, to which it prop- 
erly belonged; and to-day there is prob- 
ably not a harbor on the Atlantic or 
Pacific Ocean sides of the United States 
which is not ‘more or less splendidly 
equipped for effective defense against 
any enemy that may threaten or attack 
it. 

With few exceptions, all our harbors 
are now equipped with torpedo store- 
houses, cable tanks, and serviceable min- 
ing case-mates constructed by the corps 
of engineers for the care and preserva- 
tion of torpedo material proper, such as 
cables, cases, floating plants, etc., pur- 
chased and secured by the artillery corps 
to be held constantly in readiness for an 
emergency. It is a well-known fact that 
events have particularly emphasized the 
value of torpedoes as a first line of de- 
fense of a fortified harbor, a fact which 
was recently demonstrated in the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

After the war with Spain it was dis- 
covered that not only should the artil- 
lery corps be enlarged, but that it should 
be divided so as to make the mobile and 
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the immobile sections of it complete in 
organization under separate and distinct 
heads. Therefore the coast artillery 
proper was made to consist of the im- 
mobile part of the artillery, while the 
field artillery, which is the mobile fight- 
ing element, was organized into regi- 
ments wholly separate and apart from 
the coast artillery. This is a part of 
the great work of reorganization which 
has recently been effected in the War 
Department, and for which the country 
at large will have reason to feel grate- 
ful in any great war that may unhap- 
pily occur. 

The war with Spain, like our great 
Civil War, had demonstrated the neces- 
sity for better organization in the manu- 
facturing and supply departments of the 
army. It was discovered at the time of 
the Spanish War that there was lack 
both cf material and munitions of war, 
as well as of arms, including both 
small and large weapons. For that rea- 
son steps were quickly taken to enlarge 
and perfect the federal gun manufactur- 
ing plants which, as will be seen else- 
where in these memoranda, are to-day 
equal to almost any emergency that is 
likely to make demand for a large sup- 
ply of weapons of war. 

To give some idea of the importance 
of this subject, the fact may be men- 
tioned that, altogether within the past 
ten years, there have been practically 
only two distinct models of rifle adopted 
and used by the United States army, 
though there have been various im- 
provements and changes effected from 
time to time; the model of 1898 giving 
way to the weapon of 1901, which was 
quickly modified by the model of 1903, 
which itself is now being replaced by 
the perfected rifle of 1905. Not only 
that, but after the national coast defense 
system provided for by the so-called 
Endicott Board had proceeded more 
than half-way towards completion and 
had cost many millions of dollars, it was 
reserved for the present administration 
of the War Department to discover, as 
will be hereafter in another paper set 
forth more in detail, that the presumed 
deadly and very expensive 12-inch guns 
which had been placed at a number of 
important points along the seaboard, 
were not the best weapons that could be 
secured for the purpose in view; and 


recently the system has been changed 
so as to embrace hereafter guns of 
larger caliber, namely, 14-inch and 16- 
inch cannon, 

It will thus be seen that from time to 
time the Secretary of War is called upon 
to give very close and carefuly study to 
military conditions which vary in ac- 
cordance with the discoveries of science 
or the knowledge derived from experi- 
ence. At no time can it be said that all 
that is necessary to be done has been 
done in the army, because no man can 
foresee the conditions which may from 
year to year change or so shape them- 
selves as to demand imperatively the 
modification or change of some feature 
of our military organization. Thus, af- 
ter Secretary Root had completed his 
five years of most remarkable, wise and 
successful administration of War De- 
partment affairs, during which he had 
instituted many notable reforms in army 
organization and administration in the 
War Department, it became the unavoid- 
able duty of Secretary Taft to review 
that work and modify some of the or- 
ders previously given. 

Among the splendid achievements of 
Secretary Root during his five years in 
the War Department were the long- 
desired three battalion organization of 
infantry; the corps organization of ar- 
tillery which did away entirely with 
regimental organization; the authority 
vested in the President to vary the num- 
ber of the army between the minimum 
and maximum limits according to exig- 
encies as they might arise; a system of 
details to the staff with compulsory re- 
turn to the line service at fixed inter- 
vals, in place of permanent staff organi- 
zation; the creation of a general staff 
for the army and supervision and con- 
trol by it in the government of the 
army; the new militia system providing 
for codperation with the regular army; 
the enlarged system of military educa- 
tion culminating in the Army War Col- 
lege as an adjunct to the general staff— 
all of which, as Secretarv Root argued, 
should be let alone until some reason 
for interfering with them appeared af- 
ter due trial and experience. That was 
in 1903; and it will therefore be seen 
that Secretary Taft. has not felt called 
upon to take any material action respect- 
ing those admirable- reforms instituted 
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by his predecessor except in regard to 
the further organization of the artillery, 
as noted above. The changes made by 
Secretary Taft were of course all in the 
line of the general reform started at the 
beginning of the administration under 
President McKinley, and continued with 
remarkable continuity under President 
Roosevelt, for the past eleven years; but 
as is well known there is still desired 
some further remedial or reformatory 
legislation on the part of Congress, and 
it is understood that Secretary Taft, 
having already brought it to the atten- 
tion of Congress, intends, if he is elected 
President, to devote his best efforts to 
the consummation of the general plan 
for the perfected military organization 
in the United States. 

Not only was it necessary to effect the 
important changes cited above in regard 
to the artillery corps in its relation to 
the national seacoast defenses, the es- 
tablishment of the separate field artillery 
corps and the recently effected new ad- 
justment of the pay and allowances for 
both officers and enlisted men of the 
army; but Secretary Taft devoted con- 
siderable time to appearing personally 
before the committees of Congress, en- 
deavoring to persuade them to pass de- 
sired legislation, to make future recruit- 
ment for the army an easier task than 
at present, and likewise to increase the 
medical corps of the army—for which 
Congress at last provided by the recent- 
ly enacted law on that subject. 

According to the last reports the pres- 
ent enlisted strength of the army is only 
50,190 enlisted men, which is 19,671 be- 
low the prescribed authorized strength. 
Although the War Department, as offi- 
cially stated by Secretary Taft, has by 
the most strenuous efforts been able to 
raise the monthly average of the enlist- 
ments and re-enlistments beyond the 
monthly average of the preceding year, 
this increased average even if kept up 
will not be sufficient to maintain the 
army at its present enlisted strength, 
which as shown above is less than 
seventy-two per cent. of the maximum 
authorized strength. Secretary Taft, af- 
ter reviewing many reasons that were 
advanced for the difficulty experienced 
in recruiting, came to the conclusion 
that the chief and sufficient reason was 


to be found in the inadequacy of the 
soldier’s pay, which on his urgent rec- 
ommendation was increased before the 
close of the last session of Congress. 

It may be further remarked before 
leaving this general review of good 
work done by the War Department, that 
a number of matters, some of them 
seemingly of minor importance, but all 
more or less bearing vitally upon the 
welfare of the military service, have 
from time to time been considered and 
acted upon by the military authorities, 
especially in the past four years. A 
review of those matters within the past 
three national administrations naturally 
reveals first the doing, and then the un- 
doing of certain minor things after com- 
paratively brief trial which in the be- 
ginning were intended to be of an ex- 
perimental nature only. For example, 
early in the year 1904 there had been a 
general re-arrangement of high com- 
mands which involved the division of 
the country into five grand military di- 
visions, each under the command of a 
Major-General, each division containing 
two or three military departments com- 
manded by a Brigadier-General. Under 
this arrangement the duties of the Di- 
vision Commander theoretically per- 
tained to the higher functions of com- 
mand, and the Department Commanders 
were expected to continue to exercise 
most of the functions which had been 
previously vested in them with respect 
to command, discipline, sanitation of 
posts and camps, shelter, supply and in- 
struction of troops. In the course of 
time, however, this arrangement, which 
really was a revival of a system which 
had been previously tried and set aside, 
was found not to be satisfactory. It was 
not only cumbersome, but involved too 
much delay in the transaction of busi- 
ness between army posts and the imme- 
diate commanders of troops and the 
War Department. Accordingly it was 
decided by Secretary Taft to abolish 
geographical military divisions alto- 
gether in the United States proper, and 
to continue the then already existing 
military departments with headquarters 
and territorial limits only — slightly 
changed or modified. The Philippines 
Division, however, was allowed to stand, 
because the. Philippine Islands are far 
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distant, and in the case of war would be 
practically cut off from the United 
States; and it was deemed best to so 
organize the military administration for 
the army in the Philippines, as would 
make it a complete and independent 
working body in the event of war. 
Another seemingly minor matter 
which, however, has an important bear- 
ing upon the discipline and welfare of 
the military service, was the re-estab- 
lishment of the Fort Leavenworth mili- 
tary prison. This prison was established 
in 1874 and was maintained as a mili- 
tary reformatory until 1895, when it 
ceased to be under the jurisdiction of 
the War Department as a military prison 
and was turned over to the Department 
of Justice. This action was due in part 
to representations that the institution 
had not met the expectations which were 
entertained when its establishment was 
authorized by Congress; and in part to 
the belief that the labor of the prisoners 
could be better utilized at some of the 
large military posts which were then in 
process of construction, thus relieving 
the enlisted men of the army from the 


former hard work. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the numerical strength of the 
army became so enlarged as to require 
more than twice as much in the way of 
prison accommodations as had been nec- 
essary in 1898; and it was found im- 
possible to provide suitable places of 
confinement at military posts for the 
class of prisoners which was formerly 
provided for at the Fort Leavenworth 
military prison. It had been found pos- 
sible to confine about two hundred and 
fifty prisoners on Alcatraz Island, in 
San Francisco harbor, and about the 
same number in one of the obsolete 
masonry forts at Governors Island, 
New York; but when this was done the 


War Department found a thousand pris- 
oners on its hands for whom there was 
no available prison accommodation, and 
whose detention at military posts con- 
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stituted a serious menace to discipline, 
requiring a much increased post guard 
to guard them—this the source of con- 
stant and increasing dissatisfaction 
among the soldiers, who were given 
fewer nights and days off from guard 
duty in consequence. It was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the War Depart- 
ment took action towards the recovering 
and re-establishment of the Fort Leav- 
enworth military prison. 

Among other interesting subjects 
handled by the War Department which 
it became necessary or prudent to pur- 
sue along tentative or experimental 
lines, was that of practical physical 
training of the troops. After watchful 
consideration and careful deliberation 
over the probable discontent of soldiers 
about what might at times seem to them 
excessive physical strain, orders were is- 
sued prescribing a systematic and uni- 
form course of practical instructions for 
the various arms of the service. The 
course as amended and perfected com- 
prises two phases—garrison and _ field 
training. The former includes such ex- 
ercises as can be carried on within the 
limits of the post, while the latter em- 
braces marches, camps and exercises in- 
tended to instruct and prepare officers 
and men for the actual duties and con- 
ditions of war. This system was first 
established March 1, 1906, but after 
eighteen months of thorough trial it was 
deemed best so to modify the original 
plan as to leave to subordinate com- 
manders more initiative and latitude, 
and to hold them to strict accountability 
for the constant preparedness of their 
command for active field service—an ac- 
tion in the line of the War Department's 
ever watchful regard for the best inter- 
ests of the service, based upon the 
proper estimate of what is due to offi- 


cers and enlisted men, their welfare, 
comfort and individual capacity for 
physical endurance. 

(To be continued ) 
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“ SUAL course,” said the Doctor. 
[ J “Chlorodyne, tincture of opium, 
strychnia injections, coma, and 

they go out.” 

“Quit it,” said Lewis, energetically, 
sitting up. “Every time I eat a mango 
I get a belly-ache, since the cholera came; 
an’ since you've been here I know I’ve 
had cholera four times.” 

“He had the last attack yesterday,” 
continued the Doctor, gazing interestedly 
at a lizard crawling across the ceiling of 
the nipa house. “He went out to drill 


without having had breakfast ; and when 
he came in, breakfast was over, so he ate 


a couple of mangoes and drank a quart 


of warm beer; then he had cholera.” 
The 
chuckled. 


It was an old story repeated for three 


Inspector of Constabulary 


years; the extra heavy rainfall, the lo- 
custs devouring the rice crops, the bril- 
liant red blossoms of the dap-dap trees 
showing a dry season of unusual dry- 
ness, the streams dwindling away to a 
mere trickle by March, then a sporadic 
case of what the Army Surgeons called 
cholera and the Civil Government offi- 
cials called heat-exhaustion or ptomaine 
poisoning. 

That was the first stage. Next, the 
heat-exhaustion spread to all the Lake 
ports where the native craft traded; and 
men, women and children went down like 
flies before the “sickness that walketh in 
the noon-day.” Then, and not till then, 
people began to observe what they ate, 
and took precautions to see that their 
drinking water was boiled, and the news- 
papers reported: “Cholera report for yes- 
terday, 168 cases, 165 deaths.” Where- 
upon Lewis at Susundalaga sought the 
doctor, and asked the proper procedure 
in case of cholera. 

It had come at last. Careful quaran- 
tining of all banco crews had heretofore 
proved of some avail. Long ago the 
little town had been quarantined against 
Manila, but now cholera had come with 


the usual result. The natives, terrorized 
at the thought of death, crowded the 
church, where they were told that the 
plague was a direct and personal Visita- 
tion of God. Boiling their drinking wa- 
ter would obviously be of no avail. Could 
a little fire stay the vengeance of the Al- 
mighty ? 

The only sure panacea was the little 
paper cross of curious design, bearing a 
cryptographic legend invoking the aid of 
““Jesus— Maria—Jose.” 

Requests made by Lewis of the munic- 
ipal authorities for an isolated house and 
food supplies for such persons as might 
develop cholera, met with a flat refusal. 

The Presidente, in his turn, took Lew- 
is’ request to the newly imported school 
teacher, fresh from a little Illinois vil- 
lage, “filled to the muzzle,” as the Doc- 


tor said, “with rampant Middle West 
provincialism.” He informed the Presi- 
dente that the request was an exceedingly 
improper one, and that the military au 
thorities were entitled to no consideration 
whatever. 

“You see, Sefior, he is a soldier. [am 
the only representative of the Commis- 
sion Civile.” 

The Presidente saw and took good 
care that no outward and visible signs 
of respect were paid to either. 

“You can’t make them do a thing,” 
said the school teacher to Lewis. “You 
used to be able to do it, but your days 
are over. They’re just as good as I am.” 

Lewis looked him over, from his 
whitey-brown hair and mottled face with 
its sparse growth of beard, to the dirty 
canvas shoes—and agreed with him. 

“You see, Mr. Nelson, all I want is to 
get them to establish some place for a 
cholera camp. Isolation is necessary. I 
have no power to act and it does no good 
to advise—”’ 

“See the priest,” suggested Nelson. 

“T have. He says it is a Visitation of 
God, and that only the bad ones will die.” 

“T reckon that’s why the San Jose 
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padre went out last night,” quoth the 
Doctor. “Hold on a bit, Jimmy; here’s 
a man wants to see you.” 

He entered, bowing gravely, and slip- 
ping from his feet the embroidered grass 
slippers. 

“Who are you? Tagalog?” 

“No, Sefior, Cubano. I have just come 
to the town and hearing that the cholera 
has killed many, I desire to know if you 
have objection to me tan un lavandero. 
You know, for los soldados. I wash ze 
clothes for two pesos a month.” 

“You can do it if you want to,” put 
in Nelson. “No officer can stop you now. 
It is Civil Government, you know.” 

The Cuban looked at him indifferently 
for a moment, and then went on. 

“IT am a Cubano, for one year in the 
Islands. I have—Oah, yes. Here are mi 
referencias,” pulling a sheaf of papers 
from his pocket. “I will use only boiled 
water, an’ do not’ing except on advice of 
el capitan. I go to Manila today by the 
and will return in five 


steam launch 
days.” 
“All right. You can start in when you 


get back. What’s your name?” 

“Gregorio Santos Y Reyes, Sefior,” 
and he bowed himself out. 

“T've heard that name somewhere, and 
in connection with some devilment, too. 
Do you know him, Mac?” 

The Constabulary man thought for a 
moment before replying. “I’m not quite 
sure, but I think he was fired from the 
Scouts for killing a woman or somethin’ 
like that. Since then he has been thick 
with a man in Manila named Magapagal. 
You’d better call up Manila by telephone 
and ask the Secret Service Department 
what they can tell you about the two of 
them.” 

So Lewis went to the telephone. 

Just what wheels within wheels were 
set to turning by that telephone message, 
it is not necessary to state in detail. On 
this particular occasion the agent selected 
by the Secret Service Department to con- 
duct the investigation was one Vincente, 
a one-eyed sergeant of the Scouts, who 
had the finer police instincts so well de- 
veloped, that the merest hint sufficed to 
put him on a trail from which he never 
swerved until he had brought down his 
game—generally worth the bagging. 
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Vincente’s results were welcome to his 
superiors while his methods were ac- 
knowledged to be crude; yet it remained 
a fact that he could get information 
where no one else could do so. Men, 
who with any one else would not or 
could not talk, under Vincente’s hands 
speedily developed linguistic talents of 
almost Pentacostal ability. 

When he was summoned into the office 
he looked like any other common tao— 
laborer—squatting on his heels before 
the desk and gazing about the room with 
an absolutely expressionless face. 

An officer looked up from the perusal 
of a paper. “Vincente, knowest thou a 
Tagalog named Magapagal?” 

“O po,” Vincente nodded acquiescence. 

“Who and what is he?” 

“He is a Tagalog. Men say he has a 
small plateria—silversmith’s shop—in the 
Calle San Jacinto.” 

“What does he do?” 

Sefior, he is by repute a professional 
revolutionist. I knew him when a young 
man, and when an outbreak was immi- 
nent, the old Government would pay him 
money, and, as if by a miracle, the out- 
break ceased. For this reason, and be- 
cause he was useful to Spain, he was de- 
clared immune from arrest for political 
offences. He could always be bought; 
and, if necessary, the Spaniards knew 
where to find him to arrest him.” 

“Good. Canst thou find him?” 

“O po. I know his house and his hab- 
its; can a man ask more when he also 
knows the wife?” 

“Go, thou, and find him. Discover 
with whom he talks, and, if possible, what 
he talks of and where.” 

Vincente bowed his way out of the of- 
fice and was seen no more by his super- 
iors for four days. 

These four days were spent by Lewis 
in considerable anxiety. He was confi- 
dent that Santos Y Reyes had some ul- 
terior motive in coming to the town, but 
he could not ascertain what that motive 
was. It was extremely likely, in the ab- 
sence of any definite news from Manila, 
that the matter was being traced there, 
but he could not move until information 
of some sort was received. In the mean- 
time the attitude of the natives changed. 
Large numbers of the women and chil- 
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dren took to visiting in the neighboring 
towns at night, always a sign that mis- 
chief is afoot. 

The Cabezas, native head-men, were 
no longer obsequious in their salutations ; 
and twice the great church bell had tolled 
at night, when Lewis had sent out a pa- 
trol, one tap of the great tongue for each 
member of the party; and the clamor 
was taken up by the bells in the neigh- 
boring towns, and the tidings leaped 
from the summits of the surrounding 
hills in the glowing signal fires that red- 
dened the midnight sky. 

Still Lewis waited for orders, and still 
the Department waited on Vincente. 

On the fifth day he reappeared in the 
office, sitting quietly until all the visitors 
had left. 

“Sefior,” he said, “I have obtained the 
information for which thou didst send 
me. The man Magapagal is no silver- 
smith. This I know, because I entered 
his shop and asked to have my name en- 
graved upon a belt-buckle. He could not 
do it. Three nights ago, five men met in 
his house. Two of them were policemen 
of the city, the priest of Santa Inez, the 
fifth man was a Cuban named Santos Y 
Reyes. 

“The plan is to spread an insurrection 
throughout the Northern Provinces by 
means of the Kati-Punan Society, which, 
as thou knowest, is forbidden to exist. 
It was suggested by the priest that now 
that cholera is killing so many of the peo- 
ple, if a doctor could be found who had 
a knowledge of the sickness, he could 
spread the rebellion better than any one 
else among the ignorant peoples of the 
small towns by curing them first,and then 
forming his branch of the Society. On 
this the man Santos Y Reyes laughed and 
said that a knowledge of a cure was not 
necessary ; that the best plan would be to 
tell the people that the plague was as a 
token from God; that He was angry be- 
cause the Filipinos had surrendered to 
the Americanos ; but that the sickness lost 
its power against loyal men, only those 
dying who had espoused the American 
cause. Also, he said, to tell them from 
the pulpits that the Kati-Punan was a 
holy society and had existed now for nigh 
four hundred years. And finally, when 
no man could be thought of who was a 
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doctor, Santos Y Reyes said: ‘I will go 
and do what I can. | know no more of 
medicine than El Rey de Tondo there 
knows of the Kingdom of Heaven; but 
cholera kills quickly, and we are sure of 
success, for we have considered every- 
thing and the strongest element in our 
plan is—revenge. I will undertake to 
cure the cholera that I may win the con- 
fidence of the people. That being done 
all will be easy.’ 

“Then, Sefior, they all laughed and the 
meeting dispersed.” 

“Where was this Santos Y Reyes to 
go i 

“To Susundalaga, Sefior.” 

The officer swore softly. “Why, that 
is the Station that called us up by tele- 
phone for this information. They have 
begun their work already. Wire them 
this news immediately.” 

The message found Lewis at supper. 
Darkness had already settled down. He 
immediately set several men to work to 
find where the Cuban was, but he could 
not be found. Had any of the search 
parties hunted along the Lake shore to 
the South their labor would have been 
rewarded. 

Early in the evening he had skirted the 
town on the way to his trysting place, a 
tiny nipa house on the bank of the Lake. 
Here he was joined by a Filipino, a short, 
squat man, whose face was badly pitted 
with small-pox. Natives entered by ones 
and twos and bowed to him with evident 
respect. Consultation was held for some 
hours, even the Presidente and the chief 
men of the town dropping in for a chat 
and a cigarette. The two men remained 
in the house for some time ; and when the 
evening star had settled well down into 
the notched peak of the Great Range, 
they left the house and proceeded by the 
deserted bank of the little river to the 
outskirts of the village. 

Midnight found the two men stumb- 
ling along the Lake road, headed for the 
Santa Inez point, where the mountain 
trail debouches from the jungle to the 
Lake shore. Frogs croaked in the irrigat- 
ing ditches of the rice fields; and from 
the heavy bamboo growth along the near- 
ly dry water-courses, iguanas and great 
water lizards croaked and rattled. A 
night bird in the jungle chattered noisily ; 
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and a colony of monkeys barked and 
yelled insanely from the hill-side. 

The native picked his way to a giant 
mango tree where seven men in white 
clothes sat upon their heels, smoking the 
inevitable cigarette. In answer to his 
“Mung-un-dung-gabi-po,” “good - even- 
ing,” they rose and stood respectfully, 
taking off their hats. 

“It is nearly time,” he said, warning- 
ly. “Santiago, what hast thou done?” 

“I have seven guns buried; oiled and 
wrapped in cloth and buried under the 
cataract in the stream.” 

“Mabutt’—Good. And thou, Bartol- 
omeo?” 

Bartholomeo, in an embarrassed man- 
ner, his hat in his hand, scratching the 
calf of one leg with the prehensile toes of 
the other foot, explained that he had done 
nothing. 

“It is that I am an herrero—black- 
smith—Senor, and I fit handles to bolos. 
Can I do this when six of the American 
pigs make love to my daughter in my 
house, and can see that the iron of which 
I make the bolos is iron that we have 
taken from their stables?” 

For answer his questioner struck him 
violently in the face; then picking up a 
stick he beat him with all his strength. 
Bartolomeo made no effort to escape. He 
grunted and sat stoically calm. The beat- 
ing done, he calmly rolled a cigarette 
and squatted on his heels by the fire as 
before. 

The others, questioned as to their pro- 
gress, answered glibly. Rice, fish, cloth 
and supplies had apparently been col- 
lected, as also some quantity of money, 
of which their interlocutor took posses- 
sion. His methods seemed to be produc- 
tive of results. 

“And now,” he went on, “it is nearing 


the time to strike. The Holy Order of 


Kati-Punan has been spread throughout 
three provinces. You who have money, 
give it; you who have goods, share them. 
Let each spread the cause in his barrio; 


and when the moon is dark we will at- 


tack the Americanos in their quarters, 
while their men are scattered about the 
town. Tell your women to encourage 
their visits. And in order that you shall 


have no fear, I, El Rey de Tondo, Maga- 
pagal of illustrious descent, have brought 
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with me a Medico of world-wide fame, 
who will cure the cholera when any of 
you shall have it. And if any of you 
shall take the sickness and his medicines 
do not immediately cure it; then it is for 
a sign that at heart the man was an 
Americanista, and so beyond the care of 
the Blessed Saints.” 

An approving murmur ran around the 
group. 

“So I tell you, work, work, work, and 
he who carries on his arm the three cuts 
of the Kati-Punan, let him remember 
there can be no peace between us and the 
American pigs.” 

When the group had dispersed, he said 
to the Cuban: “It is now your turn my 
friend. Cure them if you can. If you 
cannot, they are in the hands of the 
Saints. Above all, win their confidence. 
Trifle not with obscure men. Win over 
the head-men, and the rest must follow. 
See to it that no word of our doings 
reaches the American officers. The 
Sargento Primero—First Sergeant—is 
much given to prowling about at night. 
One word dropped to him would cause 
trouble, and you know how freely our 
women talk.” 

The First Sergeant was given to 
prowling, by no means a bad habit 
among savage peoples. Hence it was he 
that addressed Lewis in the Orderly 
Room. 

“There’s some devilment afoot here, 
Sir, an’ I can’t make out what it is. Two 
or three times lately, I’ve seen bancos 
cone up the river after night; an’ last 
night the Stable Guard reported that 
there was a big meetin’ in that big casa 
back o’ the picket line. That there Cu- 
bano ain’t no better ’n he need be, Sir.” 

“What do you know of him, Ser- 
geant?” 

“Not a thing, Sir, that’s why I’m sus- 
picious. He was at that meetin’ last 
night, an’ so was a Filipino named Maga- 
pagal.” 

Lewis sat up. “That settles it,” he 
said. “There’s big trouble afoot soon. I 


wish I knew how to head it off.” 

He joined the Doctor, McIntyre and 
Nelson on the broad veranda of the Or- 
derly Room, and stood for a moment 
gazing out over the plaza and the 


market-place. 
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“A pretty outlook,” he said. “Who 
the devil is this man, anyhow?” 

“T remember him now,” said the Con- 
stabulary man. “He has a sentimental 
hold over the mass of the people by his 
claim to be descended from the old Kings 
of Tondo who reigned in Manila before 
the invasion of Li Ma Hong, the Chinese 
pirate, in 1574. They call him the King 
of Tondo. He’s been raising perpendicu- 
lar hell around here for ten years. 

“How?” 

“His special stunt is organizing 
branches of the Kati-Punan.” 

“Yes. That’s what they wired me 
from Manila.” 

“But that’s forbidden by law,” began 
the school teacher excitedly. 

“Oh, go to hell, Nelson,” said Mc- 
Intyre cheerfully. ‘You and your eternal 
law are as bad as the dhobie-itch. You 
know just as well as I do that the law 
don’t run west of the one hundred and 
eightieth meridian. It’s the strong hand 
that counts. Go home and play soli- 
taire.” 

Lewis sought Pedro Melendez, the na- 
tive doctor who had frequently given him 
valuable information. 

Pedro’s little botica, or drug shop, was 
crowded to suffocation with Filipinos. 
His wife sat behind the little counter, 
rapidly filling the tiny glasses of vino 
that were in demand. The shuffle, shuf- 
fle of bare feet kept up, and many teth- 
ered game-cocks in the corner of the bo- 
tica fought and crowed as they tangled 
themselves in each other’s cords. A pet 
deer fed on sacati behind the door. 

An old man entered hurriedly. “Pedro, 
Senor Pedro. You must come to my 
house at once,” he said. “My son has a 
Visitation of God and you alone can aid 
him. I have vowed a fine candle of the 
best Vigan wax to the Virgin if she save 
him.” 

Pedro opened a drawer and took from 
it the tiniest of tiny hypodermics, emp- 
tied some 1-64 grain pills of strychnia 
into his trousers pocket, and picked his 
way out of the crowded shop. It was 
not the first time by many that the old 


man had come to Pedro to aid his son, 
who had a bad case of some heart trou- 


ble, relieved only by the hypodermics that 
Pedro administered. The old man was 
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too old to do more than run errands or 
pick up the fruit that fell from the trees 
about his nipa hut, and so he depended 
on his son for his livelihood. And now 
that son was taken again with what, in 
his pathetically poor language, he called 
“el corazon malo,” literally a bad heart. 

Many natives were gathered in the en- 
closure before the little house when Pe- 
dro and Lewis entered. At the gate, a 
little square of bamboo matting fluttered 
from a tall pole—to keep away the Devil, 
the Tagalogs say. A paper cross, pinned 
to the gate-post, bore a pathetic appeal to 
Heaven for mercy and aid for the afflict- 
ed. A carabao, tethered to the underpin- 
ning of the house, lowed dismally, having 
been long deprived of water. About the 
yard, wherever shade was, men and 
women squatted upon their heels, lazily 
chewing betel-nut from which the ground 
around was stained as with blood. 

Inside the house, the sufferer lay up- 
on a straw petate—sleeping-mat. About 
him were grouped several women and 
children. An old woman, bent and shriv- 
elled, was cooking rice over a tiny stove 
of earthenware, and the sharp, acrid 
fumes of burning bamboo filled the room. 
The sick man lay quiet. Seeing Pedro, 
one of the women came forward. 

“El Medico was so long in coming,” 
she said, “that el Sefior,” pointing to a 
dark figure in the back of the room, 
“came, and seeing my man sick, gave 
him medicine to cure him.” 

Santos Y Reyes rose and bowed. “Si, 
Sefior. Seeing the sorrow of the woman, 
I, knowing that the man had cholera, 
have given him a sure cure for it.” 

“Sin peccado concebida,” Pedro was 
swearing. “Teniente,” to Lewis, “This 
man is a fool, a scoundrel, a murderer.” 
He seized a blue glass phial lying on the 
floor and sniffed at it. 

“How much did you give?” 

“A drink, as of vino,” answered the 
woman. “He sleeps. He will not suffer 
from cholera.” 

“Tt is true,” said Pedro. “He will not 


suffer from cholera, Sefior, because he 
never had it. He had a weak heart, for 
which I often have given him injections 
of strvchnia. This—this chungo” (Tag- 
alog is poor in vituperative) “has given 


him an ounce of chlorodyne, and as he 
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says, the man will never suffer from 
cholera. See.” 


He stepped to the bed and raising the 
man’s hand, let it drop suddenly. It fell 
with the sound as of a piece of dough 
falling. He placed a mirror to the face, 
but no sign of moisture showed upon the 
smooth surface of the glass. Then paus- 


_ ing, he crossed himself rapidly, and walk- 


ing to the far end of the room he lit the 
two pieces of candle that stood before the 
picture of La Madre Dolorosa, her heart 
pierced with seven swords. 

A cry of “Muerte, Muerte,” went up 
from the expectant group, and the people 
outside the house took up the wailing. 
Pedro sought Santos Y Reyes, but he 
had gone; so after executing the last few 
offices which an outsider could perform, 
he too left with Lewis, and said “Good- 
night” to him at his gate. 

Lewis, the Doctor and McIntyre sat 
late that evening over their Scotch and 
soda. “Taps” had sounded not long be- 
fore and the bulk of the native population 
had long since gone to bed. To them sud- 
denly entered the native police of the 
pueblo, one man, who was generally used 
as the personal servant of the Presidente. 

“Senors, el Presidente kisses the 


hands of el Teniente, and begs that he 
will come at once to the Presidencia.” 

“What is the matter, Secundo?” asked 
Lewis, as he picked up his revolver and 
spun the cylinder to assure himself that 
it was in working order. 

“Ah, Sefior, there is much trouble. The 
uncle of Seior el Presidente was seized 
suddenly, after Vespers, with cholera, 
and when we sent hurriedly for el Medi- 
co, we could not find him, so el Medico 
el Cubano—” 

“Santos Y Reyes?” 

“Si, Sefior—of his kindness came. So 
great was the power of the medicine that 
it cured indeed the cholera, but—the man 
died within the hour; his poor body not 
being strong enough to withstand the 
cure.” 

The Doctor asked a question. 

“No, Senor. He gave him not of the 
medicine in the bottle. He said that was 
weak. He gave him of the pills, the little 
white pills, of which it was Pedro’s cus- 
tom to give to the man who died.” 

“The damned fool,” muttered the Doc- 
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tor. “He first tried his hand on a case of 
some heart trouble with a whackin’ big 
dose of chlorodyne ; then he tried his sec- 


ond case, genuine cholera, with about ten 
grains of strychnia. He may be a good 
doctor, but he’d play hell with Hahne- 
mann’s theories of homeopathy. What do 
they want with el Teniente, Secundo?” 

“Ah, Sejior, they have el Cubano a 
prisoner, and as the school teacher has 
taught them, they will try him for mur- 
der—for poisoning the uncle of el Pres- 
idente.” 


“And of Christobal, son of el viejo?” 
asked McIntyre. 

“No, Sefior. El viejo says he is a poor 
man and cannot buy justice. He says that 
he has no money with which to pay el 
Presidente, and that he seeks his help 
from God and the Saints who kept him 
this many a day.” 

McIntyre swore softly, picked up his 
hat and walked with Lewis up the street. 

The presidencia was of white masonry 
and stood fronting the plaza, its upper 
story aglow with lights. The two men, 
followed by Secundo, picked their way up 
the dirty stairs to the great room in which 
the members of the Municipal Committee 
sat in solemn debate. 

In the corner next to the door sat 
Santos Y Reyes bound tightly to a chair. 
He was scared almost beyond the limits 
of pure animal terror, and pleaded 
through his pallid lips to Lewis: “Oh, 
Sefior. For the love of God let them not 
kill me. They say they will hang me. 
El viejo there,” nodding his head toward 
the hall where the old man sat upon the 
floor, nursing upon his knees a great bolo 
in its wooden sheath, “has urged them 
to kill me.” 

The old man lifted his bolo and spoke 
aloud. 

“What does he say, Secundo ?” 


“He say he have only one son, an’ this - 


man kill him with poison.” 

Nelson, the school teacher, sat by the 
Presidente, apparently prompting him, 
for the old man, putting on his spectacles 
and rising respectfully, said to Lewis: 
Sefior el Teniente, I have you to honor 
us to see how we have learned to admin- 
ister justice under the beneficent rule of 
the Americanos. This man,” pointing to 
the Cuban, “has been accused of murder, 
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tried and found guilty and will be hung 
tonight. We wish you to see it. You 
who are an American soldier.” 

“Tried?” said Lewis. “Who tried 
him ?” 

For answer the Presidente waved his 
hand about the table. “Back you taos— 
common men—and let el Teniente see— 
El Maestro,” pointing to Nelson, “has 
taught us the procedure of the Ameri- 
canos.” 

Lewis turned to Nelson. “Did you 
teach them that a town council can try 
a man for murder ?” 

“T—I—I—You do not understand.” 

“Who defended this man, Sefior el 
Presidente?” 

“No one, Sefior; the guilt was known 
to everyone.” 

“Who defended him, I say?” 

“No one,” said Nelson, sulkily. 

“Oh, you fool. You utter fool and 
scoundrel. You prate of law and justice. 
And you teach them law and justice as 
men teach who have left their country for 
their country’s good.” 

“Take that man to the Justice of the 
Peace,” he said to the wondering council- 
lors, “and produce your testimony. If it 
points to murder, arrest him and send 
him to Manila for trial. You have no 
more authority to hang him than I have. 
If you do, you yourselves commit mur- 
der.” 

Nelson unbound the Cuban, who, with 
a relieved look, rose. So also rose el 
viejo behind him. 

Secundo explained to the curious, 
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questioning onlookers what the course of 
procedure would be. 

“And when he arrives at Manila,” said 
the old man, with a Tagalog oath, “he 
goes to Bilibid; and in a month it is dis- 
covered that there has been a mistake 
made in these so curious forms of trial ; 
and soon he is released and receives em- 
ployment either in the Constabulary or 
under the Civil Government. Justice lies 
with God who cannot be bought.” 

And suddenly, before he could be pre- 
vented, he whirled up the great bolo and 
brought it down in its wooden sheath 
upon the shoulder of the Cuban. The two 
bejuce bands parted; the two halves of 


the wooden sheath fell open, and the 
bright blade bit deep. The man fell with 
a choking cry, cut from neck to girdle, 
and coughed out his life upon the floor. 

The old man reseated himself, and 
while the crowd fell back, began mut- 
tering to himself and following the flow 
of blood upon the floor with his bolo 
point. 

“What does he say?” asked Lewis. 

“He says,” replied Secundo, “that if he 
had not killed this man that he would die 
himself by the hand of God.” 

“Arrest him,” said Nelson, who had 
turned quietly sick by the window. “Ar- 
rest him in the name o’ God.” 

“Arrest, hell,” said Lewis. “I’m a sol- 
dier and can’t arrest a cat without the 
consent of a native. And quite unofficially 
I’ll inform you that this is the straightest 
piece of justice that I’ve seen in two 
years. In fact, since the Army ceased to 
bear sway.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF A NAVAL OFFICER 


This is an interesting account, descriptive rather than historical, showing the evolu- 
tion of an officer’s duties from the old sailing era to those of the present day in our 


modern navy. 


My experience includes service in three 
wooden sailing ships, a number of fast cruis- 
ers, torpedo boats and armored ships carry- 
ing the heaviest guns. In this period, ap- 
proaching in length of time to nearly thirty 
years, I saw the wooden ship go out and the 
steel ship come in, and am acquainted with 
every sentiment that has existed in the navy 
for the last thirty years. Although the stan- 
dard of ability and character of our officers 
and enlisted men has always been high, yet 
I have noticed many changes in their per- 
sonalities and guiding thoughts. To me a 
most striking change has been the point of 
view from which our captains acted. Ten 
and twenty years ago our commanding officers 
were autocratic in the extreme. Many of 
these were graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy during the Civil War; and because of 
the large numbers of vacancies then made 
by the resignations of Southern officers, the 
forced retirement of mental and physical in- 
capables, and the increase in the numbers 
allotted to each grade, many of the young 
officers upon graduation in the early sixties 
had already awaiting them vacancies as 
lieutenant-commanders. 

This gave immediate high rank to many 
young men but little over twenty years old, 
and it relieved them of the drudgery of sub- 
ordinate duties. And it tended naturally to 
develop a set of autocrats in the naval ser- 
vice. At the end of the sixties the grades 
of commander and __lieutenant-commander 
were filled with very young men. There was 
but little natural promotion due to age re- 
tirements, and so these men all marked time 
in their grades and grew old together. Their 
immediate successors at the Naval Academy 
marked time and grew old in the grade of 
lieutenant. The men that graduated in the 
early sixties were all lieutenant-commanders 
at the age of twenty-three, the men of the 
early seventies did not reach that grade till 
they were fifty. It is perfectly natural that 
these young captains should have formed dic- 
tatorial characteristics. They are not to be 
blamed for this, they enjoyed high rank and 
important responsibilities from the day they 
graduated from Annapolis. They did little 
if any subordinate duty. For thirty years their 
immediate successors never did anything else. 
Undoubtedly the effect was to develop a capable 
set of captains, but at the same time it made 
them imperious and unsympathetic to a de- 
gree. Never having stood deck watches to 
any extent, they were harsh in the extreme to 
those who stood them for many years. As 
an example of this I will quote a famous old 
saying of one of them: “A watch in three is 
a necessity, a watch in four is a luxury.” In 
three watches an officer is on deck for four 
hours and off for eight, day in and day out 


for months at a time. In his eight hours off 
he must eat, sleep, and have his drills. In 
four watches an officer would have four hours 
on deck and twelve hours off. A man’s vital- 
ity would be consumed in standing watches, 
yet much was demanded from him in his 
hours off. And be it remembered that in 
those days it was a crime in the captain’s 
eyes for the officer of the deck to sit down, 
even if the night were quiet and the ship se- 
cured to a dock. Oh! the misery of those 
useless mid-watches. Then, watch-standing 
was everything, and the smartness in handling 
boats, spars and sails gave a ship its relative 
stamp of efficiency. The ships were general- 
ly small, wooden and, compared with foreign 
ships, were weak in gun power. In the early 
nineties most of our ships were wooden sail- 
ing ships with smooth-bore guns. 

The lieutenants of those days are the cap- 
tains of to-day. These latter, commanding 
sixteen thousand ton battleships, take their 
responsibilities easier than did the old cap- 
tains commanding two thousand ton sailing 
ships. And to-day, in spite of the over- 
whelming superiority of the present warships, 
compared to the old in guns, speed and ton- 
nage, our lieutenants are not required to use 
up all of their vitality in standing long, fast- 
recurring watches. Our present captains did 
far more than their share of drudgery, and 
the past uselessness of so much of it is evi- 
denced by the way they govern our warships 
to day. At sea, deck watches are most rigid- 
ly stood. But in port we no longer have 
such useless appendages as “officers of the 
forecastle” or “gentlemen of the watch.” 
These have gone with the copying of the 
ship’s log. In port the ensigns and midship- 
men stand the deck watches; and in the 
smaller ships, when in port, they may turn in 
after ten o’clock in some convenient deck 
office. Some of our present captains were 
standing watch when they were forty-six 
years old. They have all had years of the 
drudgery of it, and are sympathetic and kind- 
ly. They take a living interest in their junior 
officers and show it. The old captains un- 
doubtedly took an interest in them, but they 
didn’t know how to show their feeling, and 
there is a world of difference where people 
are cooped up as we are aboard ship. The 
old captain was an wunapproachable monarch, 
he was an object of fear to all on board. 
To-day the captain of a ship is generally the 
most popular officer aboard. 

As I review my early ship life I am im- 
pressed with the high excitement that then 
attended every detail. All were constantly 
kept at the highest tension. The captain was 
generally full of irritation and reproof. He 
arrogated to himself the right, forbidden by 
navy regulations, of delivering right and left 
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from the quarter deck the most stinging 
violent reprimands. Officers took these as 
a matter of course, and it was rare indeed 
that one ventured to complain. To-day re- 
proof is forthcoming quickly enough when 
merited, but it is not publicly done. 

And what a babel of noise it all was. There 
was drill every morning and sail drill every 
afternoon at sea; and at times officers sta- 
tioned in the gangways or on the forecastle 
would shout and yell at the men under their 
charge, and their cries would be repeated by 
scores of petty officers. The man with the 
most powerful lungs was apt to think he was 
the most efficient officer. 

Responsibility in high rank, not merely high 
rank alone, will develop the desirable quali- 
ties in a sea commander. The best example 
of this we have is Rear Admiral Evans. 
While a commander he commanded the Sara- 
toga, the Ossipee and the Yorktown. As a 
captain, the New York, the Indiana and the 
Iowa. But some of the old commanders had 
but little sea-duty. I can recall two in the 
early nineties that had not been to sea for 
about twenty years, and many had but little 
sea-service in command grades. Some rear- 
admirals were retired for age with less sea 
service than lieutenants who were then on the 
active list. I recall one commander, justly 
esteemed for a high order of abilities, who, 
though fourteen years in the grade of com- 
mander, spent but little more than three years 
of it at sea. I have thought that long terms 
of shore duty did much to augment the irri- 
tation of some of our older captains, some, 
not all. From long years of service with 
Admiral Evans I would say that nothing ever 
worried him, at least nothing ever appeared 
to. And I knew another captain that was al- 
most thrown into a fit of nervous prostration 
by any little untoward incident. Much sea- 
service tended then and tends now to make 
a man accept responsibilities at sea easily. 
Long periods of shore duty will turn the 
most kindly gentleman into an irascible tyrant 
when ordered to sea in command of a ship. 

In sailing ship days our officers were un- 
doubtedly clever seamen, and our ships were 
skilfully handled. Sails were reefed, furled 
and set, and yards and masts were sent up 
and down with rapidity and precision. And 
judging by the time it takes nowadays to 
furl a quarter-deck awning, these officers have 
had in this respect no successors. The time 
was when success in battle depended upon 
skill in these particular respects... But the 
point here made is that this kind of skill still 
determined an officer’s and a ship’s reputa- 
tion long after sails and masts and wooden 
ships had disappeared from the navies of 
other great countries. For this naval officers 
were not to be blamed, in spite of the useless- 
ness of it all. We had no modern ships, and 
naval officers did the best they could with 
the antiquated tools given them. 

But national thought regarding the use and 
value of a navy has undergone great change 
in the last twenty years. We don’t hear so 
much now about “showing the flag.” The 
nation now regards a powerful navy as the 


best possible preventative of war. We no 
longer aim to make a good reputation by 
doing a useless thing well. Jn former days 
the ship itself was more thought about than 
the guns. One could not say that to-day. 
The primary purpose of our warships now is 
not to show the flag, it is to be ready to 
fight. And to be ready to fight means a lot. 
The present generation of naval officers will 
undoubtedly be held up to criticism by our 
successors as severely as we do our prede- 
cessors. But as we admit they were grand 
seamen, so must they admit at least one 
thing about us: We have trained our gun 
crews to hit the target. In former days a 
hit at target practice was largely an accident 
and was regarded with surprise. To-day a 
miss creates extreme disappointment, and 
causes severe criticism. Right here it should 
be remembered that a target is very small 
compared with a ship and that many of the 
shots that missed the target in the old days 
would still have hit the ship. And we should 
also recall that our gunners have always been 
superior to any foe that has ever confronted 
them. But the fact remains that before the 
days of modern ships target practice was fre- 
quently regarded with disfavor and annoy- 
ance. The gun drills consisted largely of 
“change stations, march,” “shift left truck,” 
or “shift breeching.” The idea of testing the 
correctness of the gun sights or of making 
possible improvements in them was never 
dreamed of. To-day target practice is greeted 
with enthusiasm by every soul on board; and 
when one practice is finished, officers and 
enlisted men commence to prepare for the 
next one. 

That the old navy developed officers of 
nerve and resource, capable of every demand 
made upon them, was proved innumerable 
times. The spirit and traditions of the old 
navy were fine and are an inspiration to us 
to-day. But that the navy has progressed 
more in the last twenty-five years than it 
did in the previous hundred is also true. 

With us the idea of the purpose of a navy 
has changed. I well remember when a mid- 
shipman, asking what it was for, and of being 
solemnly told that the purpose of the navy 
was “to show the flag.” None then would 
have ventured to assert that our rotten old 
sailing ships with their smooth-bore guns 
existed to fight. Jn my first cruise we had 
but one target practice in two years, and the 
chief interest in that was to see how many 
times the shots fired would richochet! 

My first experience on shipboard entirely 
punctured a big bump of self-esteem with 
which I was laden. I had spent four years 
of intense mental work at the Naval Academy 
and believed my mind was ready to grapple 
with great naval problems. I was ambitious 
to have use made of my abilities, and to my 
chagrin I was made “gentleman of the 
watch,” 

It was an old sailing ship, with auxiliary 
steam power, of the Lancaster type. We had 
an admiral on board, a mottled faced choleric 
old gentleman. Between him and the captain 
bitter enmity existed. The captain had not 
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been to sea for many years; he was ambitious 
of having an efficient ship, and he apparently 
knew of but one way to make it efficient, 
and that was to make every soul on board 
extremely unhappy. The executive officer 
was snarled at; the navigator was discredited ; 
the officer on watch was always reprimanded 
whenever the captain came out of his cabin; 
midshipmen received the most withering con- 
temptuous treatment, and cruel punishments 
were meted out to the enlisted men for 
trifling offences. 

I joined my ship at the New York navy 
yard; we were under orders to proceed to 
the China station, to act as flagship. After 
reporting aboard in obedience to my orders, 

was directed to report in person to the 
captain. In a moment I had entered the 
cabin and found the captain at his desk. He 
looked at me, I thought, with aversion. I 
can see him now after all these years; he 
had a red face, heavy mustache, cold gray 
eyes, and an enormous red nose with bristles 
projecting from it which seemed to wave 
scornfully and defiantly at me. 

“Are you ready for duty, sir?” he de- 
manded of me in severe tones. 

“Yes, sir, but I would like permission to 
go out for an hour to see about my trunks.” 

“Have you copied the ship’s log of yester- 
day, sir?” 

“No, sir, I’ve only just come aboard.” 

“You can’t leave the ship till you’ve copied 
the ship’s log, sir, no midshipman ever leaves 
my ship till he has copied the log of the 
previous day.” 

This log was the bane of my life. A more 
useless way of spending time could not have 
been invented. It took us midshipmen an 
average of nearly two hours a day to rule our 
columns, and enter in them the state of 
weather, the sky, temperature of air and 
water, and what not, and then to make such 
inconsequential remarks that the weather was 
fair and pleasant, the barometer steady, fall- 
ing, or rising, and a lot of utterly unimpor- 
tant and uninteresting information. Months 
rolled on, but this log copying never ceased. 
I have never heard equalled since the blasphe- 
mous oaths given out by the six midshipmen 
of my mess, as day by day they had to copy 
this miserable log. I became fascinated con- 
templating the remarkable wisdom that could 
have put such an order in our navy regula- 
tions; but there it was, and the captain was 
but insisting that the regulations be carried 
out. I endeavored to trace the origin of it, 
and talked to older officers about it. I came 
to the conclusion that it was copied from 
British regulations about the year 1800, and 
had remained in our regulations ever since. 
Originally the purpose was perhaps a good 
one; for then little boys of ten and eleven 
years were taken into the navy as midship- 
men, and by copying the ship’s log they 
learned how to read, write, and spell, and 
become acquainted with sea terms. But to 
force this upon Naval. Academy graduates in 
the early eighties was insensate in the ex- 
treme. Yet this ridiculous regulation existed 


till about 1890, when that able officer, Com- 
modore Ramsay, had it removed. 

In my mess were six midshipmen, three 
ensigns, three assistant and three cadet-en- 
gineers, a pay-clerk, an assistant surgeon, 
and a second lieutenant of marines. The 
three ensigns were on duty as officers of the 
forecastle. One midshipman acted as cap- 
tain’s clerk, one as aid to the executive, and 
another as assistant to the navigator. The 
remaining three of us were detailed to duty 
as “gentlemen of the watch.” Between my 
useless benumbing work as “gentleman of 
the watch,” and my soul-destroying employ- 
ment in copying the ship’s log, 1 was soon 
devoid of much naval ambition. I have never 
yet been able to imagine why such an office 
as “gentleman of the watch” could have been 
created. Most of the time I did absolutely 
nothing save pace up and down the deck, 
longing for eight bells. In port the officer of 
the deck walked up and down the starboard 
side of the quarter deck, the “gentleman of 
the watch” up and down the port side; and 
forward, pacing up and down, was the officer 
of the forecastle, all silent, gloomy, and op- 
pressed. In some vague intangible way, we 
were supposed to be doing good. Undoubted- 
ly the captain was gratified, for we were un- 
happy and uncomfortable. As “gentleman of 
the watch” the most I ever did in port was 
to conduct a steerage or warrant officer to a 
boat at the port gangway. Oh! the absurdity 
of those days. It would have been sacrilege 
for a junior officer to have left the ship by 
the starboard gangway. A_ running boat 
would pull up to the port gangway and the 
“gentleman of the watch’ would gravely 
conduct the junior and warrant officers to it. 
Then the boat would pull around the stern 
and up to the starboard gangway, and the 
wardroom and cabin officers would be ushered 
over the side by the officer of the deck. I 
have seen this done in bad weather when 
the boat lost half an hour in going from the 
port to the starboard gangway. 

To-day a captain will get into a launch at 
the starboard gangway, and will take ashore 
with him, as a matter of course, all the 
officers and warrant officers, and perhaps a 
few stray enlisted men going on liberty. 

When off watch I would act as boat officer, 
and a four-oared dinghy could not be sent 
for sand to scrub deck with, except a midship- 
man went along in charge. 

When we started on our long trip, I, as 
“gentleman of the watch,” an Academy grad- 
uate, reached my highest point of usefulness 
as a messenger boy. No matter what I 
might have been capable of doing, I was 
permitted to do nothing else. The officer 
of the forecastle did a little, he held the 
minute glass once an hour and said “mark” 
when the sand had run out, for the quarter- 
master who was heaving the log. But he 
did nothing else, except to enter the speed in 
the log-book. 

The three midshipmen detailed for the 
captain, the executive, and the navigator, had 
but little to do; yet it would have been 
against the principles of the captain to have 
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had us standing duty in more than three 
watches. And I well remember how in those 
long, useless dreary hours I did envy the doc- 
tor, the paymaster, and the marine lieutenant ; 
I could imagine no greater luxury than to 
sleep steadily through the night. 

The engines were used only to enter and 
leave port. The rest of the time we sailed. 
I would hesitate to speak of the number of 
engineer officers on board; it is only the 
older officers who would find it easy to be- 
lieve me. The wardroom and steerage were 
simply crowded with engineer officers. These 
men, possessing a high order of ability, were 
called on for what to-day would be con- 
sidered very little. It was a case of “gentle- 
man of the watch” in the engine room. It 
would seem that, as the ship sailed most of 
the time, and even when steaming never 
developed more than a few hundred horse- 
power, there could not have been much for 
them to do. Yet they were kept as uselessly 
busy as their brother officers pacing the port 
side of the quarter deck. With the ship sail- 
ing, and with no fire on board except that 
at the end of a tallow candle, or in the cook’s 
galley, three engineers at all times kept a 
strict watch; one on the engine room plat- 
form, one below the platform, and one in the 
fireroom. Years after this period, the present 
Rear-Admiral, then Commander, Coghlan, 
wrote a letter filled with scathing criticism, 
for which he was court-martialed but not 
punished. In it he said: “And when the 
order is given to get up steam, the chief 


engineer bursts into tears, and his excited 


assistants rush to and fro with blanched 
faces.” And this was literally true. 

And yet this severe regimen that those 
officers imposed upon themselves, useless 
though some of it was, speaks worlds for 
their character. Though they had rotten 
ships incapable of making a respectable fight, 
yet they never lowered their standard as 
officers but kept fully abreast of the advance 
in naval matters; and when modern ships 
came to them they were competent in their 
changed duties. It was truly said that we 
had wooden ships and iron men. I hope that 
it will not be said of us to-day that we had 
iron ships and were wooden men. 

In our old ship we carried the flag about, 
but as far as the ship was concerned we but 
advertised our weakness as a naval power. 

I made one other long cruise on a sailing 
ship, but as this was devoted to training ap- 
prentice boys to be seamen it had a percepti- 
ble purpose; and as now I was a commis- 
sioned officer and had some measure of real 
responsibility, life was much more interest- 
ing for me. We were training boys for the 
particular work they would soon be called 
upon to do. Of course it was ridiculous that 
we should be still clinging to masted ships, 
yet for these marlinespike seamen were need- 
ed and our work was useful. 

But finally we were forced to build modern 
warships; all other great countries had 
them, but even as late as 1890 our older cap- 
tains and admirals still tenaciously clung to 
the notion that we must depend largely upon 
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sails to propel our warships. And so the 
first of our modern ships, the Chicago, the 
Atlanta, Boston and Newark were actually 
fitted with masts and sails. It is hard to 
believe but it is nevertheless so. 

But masts and sails gradually disappeared, 
and the conviction grew that they were for- 
ever doomed. But still we stuck to sails for 
our training ships. Although war-ship duties 
for enlisted men had now entirely changed, 
the instruction given apprentices aboard 
training ships for many years was completely 
devoted to marlinespike seamanship. It was 
not that the square-yard sailorman was need- 
ed aboard a modern battleship, but it be- 
lieved that such training would develop de- 
sirable qualities as nothing else would. Per- 
haps we were right, but the fact remains 
that as late as 1900 we were actually training 
thousands of young men to do things they 
would never afterwards be required to do. 
And so in-1900 we reefed and furled and 
bent sail, and sent up and down royal and 
topgallant yards, devoting more than ten per 
cent. of our officers in this square-yard train- 
ing. 

In my early naval service officers were 
many and ships were few. This enabled 
officers to have long periods of shore duty. 
It was a period of wonderful development 
in electricity, engineering, ordnance and ship- 
building. None contributed more to these 
sciences than Annapolis graduates. To men- 
tion Michaelson, who has recently received 
the Nobel award, Sprague, the creator of 
trolley lines and electric railroads, Dana 
Greene, of the General Electric Company, 
McFarland, of the Westinghouse Company, 
Nixon, Bowles and Fiske, names known 
world-wide, should confirm this statement. It 
was a period of unrest inthe navy. There were 
great opportunities for bright men, and in the 
navy there was nothing to look forward to but 
long years of stagnation in the lower grades. 
And in the navy itself, so conservative, or so 
backward, call it what you will, men’s abili- 
ties were chained. If a man attempted to 
develop any new idea in the navy he was re- 
garded as a crank. In the ten years that 
Bradley Fiske endeavored to prove to naval 
officers the possibilities of a telescopic sight 
as applied to great guns, he but convicted 
himself, in their eyes at least, of being a 
crank. 

And before Sims had proved that it was 
possible to make thirteen-inch guns hit every 
time, and at less than minute intervals be- 
tween shots from the same gun, his ideas 
were scouted as “Simian Theories.” 

One of the great effects of the building of 
modern warships was first to disrupt and 
then to destroy the old engineer corps. In 
our old ships, intended principally to sail but 
yet fitted with auxiliary steam power, were 
always many engineers. The engines were 
used so seldom that line officers rarely got a 
chance to learn much about them, and were 
satisfied to believe them mysteries. Even 
the pump for washing decks was always the 
handpump. I well remember the indignation 
I once created among a dozen engineers em- 
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ployed in caring for an old engine of 400 
horse-power, in asking at a time steam was 
on the boilers, for the steam pump to wash 
decks with. 

The chief engineers and many of the passed 
assistants at this time were Civil War officers, 
and of a necessity experienced only in simple 
engines and twenty-pound pressures. At the 
mess tables engineering subjects were gen- 
erally tabooed by the engineers. There seemed 
to be a disinclination to permit line officers 
to become familiar with the mystery; but 
the engineers were frequently to be seen in 
solemn secret conclave. The first boiler I 
went to sea with was pretty rotten, and was 
always sure to break out in a new place 
whenever steam pressure was raised on it. 
Wooden plugs were kept handy to drive in 
any hole that might develop, which will give 
an idea of the low pressure used. 

When we built our first modern warships, 
most of these chief engineers went from a 
pressure of twenty pounds to the square inch 
to a pressure of one hundred and sixty 
pounds. At this time these chief engineers 
were frequently sixty years of age. After 
forty years of association with boilers of 
twenty pounds pressure and with engines 
making thirty turns to the minute, to go to 
one hundred and sixty pounds, and one hun- 
dred and sixty turns, was too much for some 
of these old gentlemen. It was cruel to force 
them to it. The assistants of these chief 
engineers were the best and strongest men 
the Naval Academy has ever turned out. 
These were all selected not by congressional 


appointment, as I was, but by severe com- 


petitive examination. Only the highest twen- 
ty-five out of hundreds yearly examined were 
appointed cadet-engineers, and admitted to 
Annapolis. To these younger men must be 
given the credit of designing the machinery 
of our first modern warships, and of manag- 
ing it successfully at sea. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the old chief engineers 
for the way they accepted the new conditions. 
No men ever worked with more devoted 
fervor, with the very natural result that most 
of them broke down physically. With his 
very able assistants there was really no need 
for the old chief engineer to work himself 
nearly to death, as so many did with the 
machinery. One of these old chiefs kept his 
department in fine condition by always giving 
the order “fix it” to his assistants, when in- 
formed of a breakdown. 

There was a time when hardly a week 
passed but that Americans were startled by 
great headlines in the newspapers saying: 
“Another Chief Engineer Breaks Down Un- 
der the Strain.” This occurred with such 
great frequency that Americans really be- 
came much alarmed. The chief engineers 
were undoubtedly breaking down, the strain 
was too great for them. But what was not 
appreciated at the time was that though the 
strain was too great for these old gentlemen, 
causing some to lose their lives, and many to 
be forced on the retired list before their time, 
the strain was not necessarily too great for 
another class of officers, younger men, and 


of different previous training. Later events 
amply prove this statement. These old men, 
surrounded by the mc! skillful assistants 
this navy has ever known, vroke down under 
strain incident to being chief engineers of 
ships displacing two to five thousand tons, 
oon carrying machinery indicating from five 
to ten thousand horse-power. We now have 
officers of half their age in charge of the 
machinery of ships of fifteen thousand tons 
displacement, indicating twenty thousand 
horse-power, and we never hear of these 
young chiefs breaking down. Further, their 
assistants are warrant machinists, men far 
inferior to their predecessors of fifteen years 
ago. 

It was in this way, by the breaking up and 
the retirement of the old chiefs, that the mod- 
ern warships disrupted the old engineer 
corps. And they destroyed it by making all 
line-officers engineers, doing away with the 
necessity of a separate corps of engineer 
officers. 

I fear I have been very hard on the old 
Civil War engineers. Personally they should 
not be blamed for not being physically equal 
for the exacting demands that came upon 
them. They were trained and educated under 
a system in which they gave efficient service. 
But when at advanced age they had to meet 
entirely changed duties, too much was re- 
quired of them. At the same time it must 
here be stated that a number of them were 
equal to every demand that was placed upon 
them. 

In my “Reminiscences” I must revert to 
the old line and staff fight. This was born 
with the old engineer corps, and remained 
until the corps, as such, was extinguished. 
It has now happily disappeared. The en- 
gineer corps had the sympathy of the other 
staff corps, the surgeons and the paymasters, 
but it bore the brunt of the fighting. 

The first engineers appointed to the navy 
were socially of the class of mechanics, and 
were entered as warrant officers. They be- 
came more and more valuable, and appreciat- 
ing their importance, they fought their way 
step by step into officers’ uniform, and to the 
wardroom mess and to higher official recogni- 
tion. In all of this, for years there was not 
a time that they were not bitterly opposed 
by line officers. From beginning to end line 
officers regarded engineers as necessary evils; 
they resented the constantly extending au- 
thority of the engineers. Had the matter 
been left entirely to line officers, it is im- 
probable that an engineer in the navy would 
ever have had higher than warrant rank. 
The engineers increasing yearly in impor- 
tance, fought successfully for recognition of 
that fact; but to the very end line officers 
resented the ever steady march of the en- 
gineers to preferment, and the latter were in 
an ever embittered state of mind against line 
officers. This quarrel existed whenever and 
wherever line and engineer officers were to- 
gether, and it took but little to fan it to a 
white heat. 

Level-headed officers of each corps en- 
deavored to keep clear of the ever present 
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quarrel, but there were always the hasty ones 
present in every wardroom mess who would 
cause dissension. This served to keep ship- 
life in a ferment. [Ill-tempered line officers 
eagerly watched for evidence of the engineers 
going beyond their prescribed rights and au- 
thority, and quarrelsome engineers were ever 
ready to notice any real or imaginary slight 
or imposition on the part of line officers. In 
such a state of affairs feeling always ran 
high, and many reports and courts-martial 
grew out of it. This is now entirely a thing 
of the past, and life in the navy is much hap- 
pier as a consequence. 

One of the most striking differences in 
ship life to-day contrasted with that of thirty 
years ago, arises from the changed character 
and standards of our enlisted men. Then, a 
great many of the enlisted men were foreign- 
ers. In my first ship were many Scandi- 
navians who could not speak English, and a 
great many of the Americans present were 
upwards of forty years old. To-day all are 
Americans, and a large majority of the ship’s 
company are under twenty-five years old. In 
the old days a seaman on liberty would fre- 
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quently return to his ship, over time, drunk 
and dirty. Many officers did not regard this 
with disfavor, for such a man would be de- 
prived of shore liberty for the following three 
months, and so would always be present for 
ship work. To-day a man would be discharg- 
ed as undesirable who was guilty of many 
repetitions of such an offence. Our enlisted 
men are splendid in character and in ambi- 
tion; it is a pleasure to direct the enthusiasm 
that these young men show in their work. 
Many do not re-enlist, not so much from a 
dislike of naval life, but from the good shore 
positions that are offered to them after their 
discharge from the navy. Aboard ship they 
are trained to be expert and exact, and handle 
a multitude of machines where skill, steadi- 
ness and nerve are required. The qualities 
here developed are valuable in civil life, and 
young men with honorable discharges from 
the naval service find many desirable op- 
portunities on shore. 

For the officers, I am proud to be of them. 
I know of no set of men of higher standard 
of living, and of a more devoted enthusiasm 
in the work they are called upon to perform. 
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OUR MARINES IN RIO DE JANEIRO 
Privates Howard Cook and George S. Cox of the Marine 
. Kansas. 
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A SAVAGE JEALOUSY 


The ninth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the 
‘“Old Army,” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone, is 


fast passing, and the memory of it fading. 


Indians, of the last generation at 
least, were not noted for affectionate 
demonstration or marital jealousy. Nev- 
ertheless incidents, both amusing and 
tragic, arose to be placed under the 
head of “the exceptions that prove the 
rule.” 

At Camp Poplar River there was an 
Indian named “Yellow Eagle,” who had 
a very attractive young wife; the “whole 
truth” of the matter is that he had three 
wives, of whom this one, named Santee, 
was the last. He was very fond of this 
squaw and proud of her good looks, 
though from an Indian’s standpoint she 
had little else to recommend her unless 
it were her nice work in beads and por- 
cupine quills. One day when Yellow 
Eagle was talking with me of her, he 
said in his own tongue: 

“She is pretty; and if she had clothes 
like those you wear, she would look 
as handsome as any of the white 
women.” 

He had on previous occasions suggested 
that Santee should adopt European 


dress, so I told him I would outfit her in 
one of my costumes. Accordingly I 
bundled up a dress and waist that were 
partly worn but still in good condition. 
These I gave him with a hat just as it 
had been last worn. Knowing my shoes 
would be too small for Santee, I pro- 
cured a pair that seemed likely to an- 
swer the purpose. Yellow Eagle went 
off as delighted as a child at the pros- 
pect of seeing his favorite wife clad like 
one of the post ladies. He promised to 
bring her over for me to see when she 
had arrayed herself. I expressed much 
interest and promised to have a little 
supper set for them when they should 
come. 

My husband and I were talking inter- 
estedly on the porch that evening, and 
the recollection of the promised call had 
for the moment passed from my mind, 
when I was startled by the apparition of 
myself walking up the steps of our 
porch in company with an Indian buck. 
There was something unusual in my 
appearance that impressed me at once,— 
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my hair was parted in the middle, 
smoothed back over my forehead, and 
hung in two braids down my back; the 
part was painted bright vermilion, and a 
little black polka dot was tattooed on my 
forehead. My hat was secured by a 
rubber band under my chin. This all 
flashed through my brain before I had 
time to recognize under the hat brim the 
features of Santee. 

The situation was unusual and the 
effect on my husband was laughable, for 
he knew nothing of what I had done. 
He sat and stared uncomprehendingly ; 
while the figure, so strongly suggesting 
me as to costume, awkwardly clutched 
at its skirts as it mounted the steps. To 
complete the costume I had sent Santee 
a pair of kid gloves. Of course they 
were the first she had ever worn; and 
being too small and not _ properly 
donned, they were twisted and pulled 
over her hands in a curiously grotesque 
fashion. Yellow Eag‘e, in his delight 
and excitement, not noticing our aston- 
ished and breathless greeting, grinned 
appreciatively when I exclaimed: 

“Why, it’s Santee with the dress I 
sent her to-day!” 

The woman, though ill at ease in her 
new and unfamiliar finery, was appar- 
ently pleased with it and gratified at the 
evident impression it made on her hus- 
band. 

When we had exhaustively inspected 
her outfit and particularly the manner of 
its adjustment, we led them to the din- 
ing-rcom, where the table was spread in 
their honor. As they sat opposite each 
other they presented an odd appearance. 
The husband wore a scout’s uniform, It 
looked incongruous with his two braids 
of hair streaming over his shoulders, 
and the two long eagle feathers dan- 
gling from his scalp-lock. From time to 
time he unconsciously hitched his shoul- 
der as though to readjust the blanket to 
which it was accustomed. Santee had 
removed her hat, and the effect of her 
braided hair hanging over the tight fit- 
ting bodice, gave the impression of a 
hurried and incomplete toilet. She 
looked very well, however, and the hus- 
band’s prophecy that she would be as 
pretty as a white woman was quite ful- 
filled. Indeed, she far surpassed in ap- 
pearance many of our race. All she 
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needed was education of mind and mus- 
cle to make her a drawing-room belle. 

In preparing supper for them, care 
had been taken to make everything at- 
tractive. Our daintiest tableware was 
used, and everything was served as in- 
vitingly as possible. It gave us real 
pleasure to show them all the small 
courtesies, for the Indians were so mani- 
festly impressed with the white man’s 
ways. 

Santee enjoyed the cold ham, Sara- 
toga potatoes, buttered biscuit and hot 
chocolate. To one of her experience, 
limited to small game, sour bread and 
bacon, the ménu was a delightful reve- 
lation. When the shrimp salad was 
served she knew not what to make of it. 
The taste was evidently unpleasant to 
her; and she laid aside her fork, which 
she had been successfully using, not- 
withstanding the strangeness of the 
utensil. Yellow Eagle nodded to her to 
finish the salad. Obediently she tried 
again, gulping at each mouthful, but 
without success. She looked up with 
silent appeal in her eyes. Her insistent 
husband evidently feeling that her fail- 
ure to eat would be a breach of eti- 
quette, stamped his foot under the table 
and commanded fiercely: “Utah, utah!” 
(Eat, eat.) 

Obedience to the husband’s command 
being an absolute rule of Sioux family 
life, the poor wife again essayed the dif- 
ficult task of eating what was distaste- 
ful. When it was evident that she was 
becoming ill, I remonstrated with the 
husband, telling him it was not at all 
necessary for Santee to eat what she did 
not like; that many white people even 
did not care for that dish. Seeing how 
ill she really was, I excused her from 
the table and she went outside. When 
she returned a few minutes later she 
wore a greatly relieved expression. 

When she sat down again the ice 
cream was served. It also was a new 
dish to them. Santee looked with frank 
curiosity at her share. She took a usual 
sized spoonful of it; and when she got 
it to her mouth, her surprised expression 
needed no genius to interpret. She ate 
it, however, without comment; but the 
next spoonful she blew with sufficient 
energy to explain what her sensation 
had been at the first bite. Experience 
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“WEAH TONKA’ 


taught her that a little at a time went 
a great way, and soon she was eating ice 
cream and cake with the greatest relish. 

So the call and supper passed off 
pleasantly, and profitably no doubt for 
us all. As the couple finally bade us a 
pleased and grateful good-night, I could 
not help realizing what the favoritism 
that Yellow Eagle showed Santee, meant 
to his other wives. 

The second wife was an older woman 
than Santee, and not nearly so attract- 
ive; but she was passionately devoted to 
their husband. She slaved to please 
him. His slightest wish was her high- 
est law. Of the three, the second wife 
was the most loving and least appre- 
ciated. The first one, a still older 
woman, was a good cook measured by 


Indian standards, and a quiet drudge of 
the most common type of Indian wom- 
anhood. She never appealed to the hus- 
band nor seemed to expect any attention 
from him. 

Talking to me once about his wives, 
Yellow Eagle described the situation. 
Said he: 

“The oldest wife, my first, is a good 
cook and I like her for the meals she 
gets me. The next one likes me and she 
works well, and I took her because she 
loves me. But the youngest one is 
beautiful and I love her.” 

His attitude, thus betrayed, seemed to 
hold nothing illogical for him. 

Santee, the youngest, received his at- 
tentions and praise to such an extent as 
to make the second wife, Weah Tonka 
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(Big Woman), almost crazy with jeal- 
ousy. Passing the Yellow Eagle lodge, 
a common scene was Weah Tonka busy 
with the household drudgery, or crouch- 
ing, bathed in tears, while Santee sat 
contentedly at her bead-work whistling 
through her teeth some favorite song. 
In fact, Weah Tonka packed the wood 
and was the general slave, while her 
successor, the little Santee, was the 
household ornament and played “fine 
lady.” 

The two were rivals with their 
needles, though the younger light- 
hearted squaw would not openly recog- 
nize the other as such. That Santee had 
borne Yellow Eagle his only son, how- 
ever, was the hardest thing of all for the 
loving second wife to contemplate. Her 
growing jealousy of Santee was pain- 
fully evident, and made us fearful that 
a domestic tragedy would be enacted in 
our midst similar to one enacted at a 
recent tribal dance. 

A “grass dance” was given in honor 
of some visiting Indians from another 
agency. These dances were always pic- 
turesque and attracted many whites, as 
well as nearly all the Indians of the 
camp. With a personal interest in many 
of the red men and their families, I 
rarely missed a dance, and had become 
familiar with much of their personal 
and tribal history as related upon such 
occasions, while the braves counted their 
“coups.” 

On the occasion of which I write, the 
Indians extending the hospitality were 
anxious to impress the visitors, not only 
with their prowess, but with their pros- 
perity as well. So their bearing and 
conduct were more than usually majes- 
tic; their presents elaborate, and their 
oratorical efforts soared far above the 
realm of every day affairs. 

One of the warriors, a splendid type 
of dauntless savage, arose to tell of his 
brave deeds. We listened with rapt 
interest. 

He stood in the midst of his fellows, 
confident and courageous in his su- 
periority of form and feat,—regal in his 
high-headed savage pride. He recounted 
one of his daring deeds, and spurred by 
the muttered words of commendation 
from the audience, he warmed to his 
subject and added an exposition of his 


own brave spirit and carelessness of 
trivial matters. 

“Yes, my heart is strong, very 
strong,” he exclaimed. “In the hunt I 
ride until the deer is weary of flight. 
My arrow is straight. My enemies fear 
me. I care for naught. Everything is 
like a pebble in a running brook for 
smallness.” 

“Oheteka, oheteka’ (Brave, brave) 
came the words of applause from every 
quarter. His heart swelled with self 
pride; his arms swung out in gestures 
of power and strength. 

“Great deeds only are the children of 
my heart. My heart is strong.” 

Again a volume of savage “bravos” 
interrupted him. It worked him into a 
frenzy of self-esteem. We could not but 
feel that the man was over-wrought, 
carried away by the cheering of his 
people. Scareely conscious of what he 
did or said, he cried: 

“My heart is so strong that I throw 
my wife away. The beautiful daughter 
of her tribe I cast away.” 

He paused, and the silence more than 
words testified to the appreciation of the 
audience. 

“Never will I see her again; for I 
cast her out forever, to show how easily 
I can sever the strongest tie that binds 
me to the world.” 

His reiteration in sheer bravado rung 
out in the silence, as he placed his hand 
over the heart he thus proclaimed so big 
and strong. 

Suddenly from among the group of 
squaws and children outside the circle 
of braves sprang up the slight figure of 
a young woman. Without warning it 
sped past the standing and reclining 
Indians; on through the ring of squat- 
ting figures to where the “strong heart- 
ed” man stood in the glory of his 
strength and pride. None heeded her 
passing, for it was like a flash of light 
that is gone ere one knows of its pres- 
ence. Straight to the “brave” she 
rushed; and without pause as she 
reached him, she raised the sharp hunt- 
ing knife she carried, and struck home 
with it, once, twice, and again; into the 
strong man’s body she buried the blade. 

The blows were well-aimed and 
passed between his shoulder blades to 
his left side, near the heart. Without 
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sound, the splendid creature who had 
stood in all his pride of life and daunt- 
less manhood, sank to the ground. For 
one hideous moment the woman’s slim 
form seemed to gain in stature and to 
tower with vengeance-flaming eyes 
above the fallen man. Like a demo- 
niacal fury she gazed to note the result 
of her deed, while the buck writhed in 
his death agony at her feet. No word 
was needed to explain that she was the 
discarded wife who had just been so 
lightly tossed aside. Her blazing eyes 
and anguish-crazed expression told the 
tragic tale to the astonished assemblage. 

In the consequent confusion of the 
scene the woman was lost; but later she 
was taken into custody by the military 
authorities to protect her life from the 
members of her late husband’s tribe. He 
who had received his mortal wound 
from her hand, died that night. Her 
vengeance was complete. If he “threw” 
her away so carelessly, no one else might 
have him, and her honor was satisfied. 


From her viewpoint it was very simple. 
On her final release she was lost sight 
of, but was evidently never molested, 
for more than half her people were in 
sympathy with her. 

The incident naturally occasioned 
much comment and consternation. What 
its effect might be upon other ill-treated 
or unhappy squaws, was the resulting 
question. 

Often as we beheld Weah Tonka in her 
burdensome existence, we greatly feared 
she might attempt some such insane way 
of ending the situation. Whether it was 
boundless love; great long-suffering; 
superb self-control; or pure Indian for- 
titude in living under the hardest situa- 
tions, that held her to her place of 
drudgery and jealous, unrequited love, 
will never be known. 

At any rate, Weah Tonka continued 
to live and to suffer: a daily proof that 
deepest affection and marital jealousy 
dwell in the camps of the lowly Indian 
as well as in the castles of the great. 


INDIANS AT A WAR DANCE 





“ON OUTPOST” 


BY 
HENRY WALKER NOYES 


A lizard sat in a bamboo tree 

And wiggled his tail in reptile glee— 
For the moon was dark, and the stars shone bright, 
In the velvet gloom of the tropic night— 

And the lizard called from the tall bamboo: 
“Duck you! Duck you! Duck you!” 


A rookie paced on his lonely beat, 

With furtive glance and suspicious feet, 
As he cussed the lure that had been the means 
Of inveigling him to the Philippines— 

When the challenge came from the night anew: 
“Duck you! Duck you! Duck you!” 


He stopped and turned in alarmed surprise, 
Searching the gloom with anxious eyes— 
For his post was far from his comrades ken. 
The lizard wiggled his tail again 
And answered its mate, as those reptiles do: 
“Duck you! Duck you! Duck you!” 


His hair stood up as his fancies grew! 
He wished he was back in old Mizou. 
“Its them blamed gu-gus. Whew! One—two—three— 
I'll get the big un ahind thet tree.” 
And the shadows echoed, as shadows do: 
“Duck you! Duck you! Duck you!” 


The black spot moved as his hair arose— 
He thought of a thousand unseen foes! 
And, resting his gun between two twigs, 
He shot—the mother of fourteen pigs ; 
While a lizard sang in the gleaming dew: 
“Duck you! Duck you! Duck you!” 


FROM A PRIVATE JOLONEL 


There once was an old Army Colonel, 
Whose wit was a well-spring etolonel; 
But for those who would shirk 
From their authorized work, 
His language was something infolonel! 
Birdie Baxter Clarke. 





GENESIS OF A REAL PEACE MOVEMENT 


HAYNE DAVIS 
President of the North Carolina Peace Society. Founder and First President of the Practical Peace League 


(Originally organized for aggression, the military forces of the old world have evolved 


into more or less efficient bodies for defense. 


The next logical stage of evolution is the 


elimination of the causes that lead to war, and which make peace—signifying a permanent 


and not a mere temporary cessation of hostilities—impossible. 


visions for defense must be adequate. 


President Roosevelt recently said: 


Meantime America’s pro- 
“Since the days 


of the Mecklenberg Declaration of Independen ce the country has looked to North Carolina 


for great initiatives, and not in vain,’ 


The North Carolina peace program and the League 


for its effectuation, point unerringly to the road which leads to Peace.—Epitor.) 


In May, 1907, the North Carolina 
Peace Society was organized with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, the largest city 
in the State. Within two weeks branches 
had been formed in six other places. 
During the year, several other branches 
have been organized. The leading men 
in the State have accepted positions in 
the State organization and also in the 
various branches, including both the 
North Carolina Senators, the present 
Governor and the former Governor, the 
present Chief Justice and the former 
Chief Justice, the Mayors of the prin- 
cipal cities and a number of other men 
eminent in the business and educational 
life in the State. 

As the first anniversary of the society 
drew near, it was suggested by the 
president of the North Carolina Society 
that a North Carolina Arbitration and 
Peace Congress should be held contem- 
poraneously with the anniversary of the 
society. This idea was approved unani- 
mously at a meeting of the North Caro- 
lina members of Congress. In carrying 
out this idea, the president of the North 
Carolina Society, on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, called a meeting of the officers 
resident at Wilmington and submitted 
to them a peace program containing two 
features, adequate armament and effec- 
tive arbitration, adequate armament 
necessitating an unquestionably superior 
power in our territory and in the wa- 
ters adjacent to our possessions, and 
effective arbitration necessitating agree- 
ments by all the governments to respect 
each others’ territory and sovereignty in 
the said territory and to arbitrate all 
other questions. 

This program was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the officers of the North 


Carolina Society, and on the same day, 
a special meeting of the Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce, called for the 
purpose of considering this matter, 
passed a resolution, by unanimous vote, 
endorsing this program, providing for 
representation in the approaching North 
Carolina Congress and making an ap- 
propriation in aid of the same. A spe- 
cial meeting of the State Society was 
called for the 24th of February. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. J. Allen Tay- 
lor, the president of the Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce; by Major 
Schumm, of the United States Army, 
commanding Fort Caswell; by Captain 
William F. Robertson, of the Wilming- 
ton Light Infantry; by the Rev. Rich- 
ard W. Hogue, and by the president of 
the North Carolina Society. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting, the resolution, 
previously approved by the officers, was 
unanimously and _ enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the meeting, being as follows: 

“The North Carolina Peace Society 
hereby endorses the naval program sub- 
mitted to the present Congress by the 
President of the United States. 

“The Society advocates adequate ar- 
mament and effective arbitration, as cor- 
relative agencies for national security 
and international justice. 

“Adequate armament necessitates an 
unquestionably superior naval power in 
the waters adjacent to our possessions 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
Effective arbitration necessitates treaties 
between our country and all other gov- 
ernments by which the contracting pow- 
ers mutually agree to respect each other’s 
territory and sovereignty in said terri- 
tory, and to arbitrate all other questions 
of law or fact.” 
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Immediately thereafter, the officers of 
the North Carolina Society prepared a 
memorial to the North Carolina Mem- 
bers of Congress which was as follows: 


“To the North Carolina Members of the 
6oth Congress of the United States of 
America: 


“Convinced that it is an imperative 
duty of the United States to have an 
adequate navy, 

“Believing that the conditions which 
confront a nation, not the opinions or 
preferences of its citizens, determine 
what is an adequate navy, 

“Persuaded that a misapprehension is 
prevalent regarding this question and 
regarding the relation of National 
Armament and International Arbitration 
to each other and to the peace and pros- 
perity of the people, the undersigned re- 
spectfully suggest the wisdom of ap- 
pointing a commission composed of 
competent persons, including : 

“An eminent international jurist. 

“A member of the Senate and a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

“A member of the Pan-American 
Conference. 

“A member of the Hague Conference, 

“A leading representative of the com- 
mercial and labor organizations of the 
country, and such other persons as will 
make the commission truly representa- 
tive of the interests affected, this com- 
mission being charged with the duty of 
fully investigating arbitration and arma- 
ment in their relation to each other and 
to the national welfare. 

“Meanwhile your petitioners respect- 
fully urge the granting of the request of 
the Navy Department for the battleships 
deemed necessary, after careful and con- 
scientious investigation by Admiral 
Dewey and others who have not hesi- 
tated to face every danger at the na- 
tion’s command, and who desire pri- 
marily to preserve peace and establish 
justice, not to wage war. 

“If the proposed commission should 
find that the Navy Department has over- 
estimated present needs, subsequent 
Congresses can decrease their naval ap- 
propriations; whereas if a crisis comes 
before proper preparation is made, the 
disastrous consequences of neglect can- 
not be avoided by making tardy appro- 
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priations vastly in excess of what would 
have sufficed to meet, and perhaps to 
ward off, the danger.” 

This memorial was presented to a few 
of the leading people of North Carolina 
in different departments of life, the pur- 
pose being, not to secure a large number 
of subscribers but to test the sentiment 
of the representative people of the State. 

The memorial was signed by the Chief 
Justice of the State, the Lieutenant 
Governor, the speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the presidents of sev- 
eral Chambers of Commerce, members 
of the State Legislature, the Mayors of 
the most important cities in the State, 
and by a number of clergymen and busi- 
ness men. Practically no opposition to 
this memorial was encountered and it 
was in due time handed to Hon. John 
H. Small, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and one of the honorary 
presidents of the North Carolina So- 
ciety. In submitting the memorial to 


Mr. Small, the president of the North 
among other 


Carolina Society said, 
things: ; 

“Some of the organizations that have 
the cause of international peace and 
justice at heart, feel it a duty to ob- 
struct the way of their national govern- 
ment in endeavoring to make such prep- 
arations for war as existing conditions 
seem to demand. This is true, not only 
in Europe, but to an increasing degree 
in America; and this fact compels some 
of those who take pleasure in-advocat- 
ing arbitration as a means of peace and 
justice, to come out in support of the 
government in its efforts to provide ade- 
quate armament, pending the effective 
establishment of arbitration as an actual 
and reliable-system. * * * 

“Greatly as we regret the necessity of 
making any preparation for war, we 
recognize that the United States is in 
duty bound to maintain such an armed 
force on land and sea as will enable the 
nation to protect each of the states in 
the full, free and perpetual exercise of 
all the rights reserved under the Consti- 
tution; to preserve, unimpaired, all the 
national rights and interests, and to ex- 
ecute a just policy in our foreign affairs. 
Such preparation is the penalty we must 
pay for the condition of affairs which 
confronts the nation. * * * Jt will tend 
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to preserve a temporary peace until the 
things that pertain to a permanent peace 
can be ascertained and put into effective 
operation the world over.” 

This memorial was presented to Con- 
gress by Mr. Small on the 18th day of 
March. Memorials, protesting against 
the naval program submitted to Con- 
gress by the President, had been pre- 
viously submitted on behalf of other 
peace societies, and also of individuals 
accustomed to take an interest in the 
general welfare. The presentation of 
these memorials raised the issue as to 
what is the right naval policy for the 
United States and for peace societies. 

A new issue on arbitration is also 
coming rapidly into prominence. In 
1904 Secretary Hay submitted to Con- 
gress a number of general treaties of 
arbitration, drawn according to the 
Anglo-French model which has proved 
very satisfactory to the European gov- 
ernments. The requirement of our Con- 
stitution, that all treaties should be rati- 
fied by the Senate, makes this form of 
arbitration very undesirable from the 
American point of view, because it pro- 
vides for signing a “subsequent agree- 
ment” by the contracting powers before 
any question can be arbitrated under the 
treaty. Although the sentiment of the 
Senate in 1904 was almost unanimous in 
favor of a general treaty of arbitration, 
so drawn that the Senate shall be con- 
sulted before the execution of the sub- 
sequent agreement, the draft as pre- 
sented to the Senate by the President 
did not contain such a stipulation. Ac- 
cordingly it was almost unanimously re- 
jected; perhaps, it would be better to 
say that an amendment was proposed, 
making sure for the Senate its right of 
being consulted before arbitration of any 
question under the treaty. The Presi- 
dent protested against this with all his 
customary force. The treaty thus amend- 
ed was ratified by an almost unanimous 
vote, only nine senators standing for the 
treaty as originally presented by the 
President. But the President declined 
to accept this action, and pigeon-holed 
the treaties instead of putting them into 
operation. 

At the Hague Conference, the Ameri- 
can delegates were instructed to vote 
against the general treaty of arbitration 


proposed by Portugal and improved by 
amendments suggested by Great Britain 
and other powers. By an adroit move, 
the American delegates secured the re- 
versal of these instructions, and came 
into the conference, while the matter 
was still in the early stages of discus- 
sion, prepared not only to support Por- 
tugal and Great Britain in advocating 
this treaty, but to suggest some amend- 
ments of their own, which would in- 
crease its value. After a gallant fight, 
they were defeated, although the vote 
was 35 to 9 in favor of the treaty as 
presented by Portugal and Great Britain 
and amended by the United States. 

Undoubtedly, this defeat was due in 
a large measure to the unscientific con- 
sideration given to this question by the 
Departments of State, not only in Eu- 
rope but in America, prior to the as- 
sembling of the second Hague Confer- 
ence. As far as our government is con- 
cerned, no further proof of this is nec- 
essary than to duly consider the fact, 
that the American delegates were ac- 
tually instructed to vote against the 
Portuguese proposal when the text of it 
was first communicated from the Hague 
to the State Department at Washington. 

This treaty followed the Anglo- 
French form, which reserves for set- 
tlement on the field of battle, when 
diplomacy fails, all questions affecting 
the vital interests or the honor of the 
contracting powers or the interests of a 
third power. It contained, however, a 
clause enumerating a number of sub- 
jects which the contracting powers ex- 
pressly designated as not falling within 
the reservation. 

Unanimous consent not having been 
secured at the Hague for a general 
treaty of arbitration in any form, the 
Washington government has concluded 
to accept the amendment so overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the Senate in 1904. 
In consequence, a dozen treaties of the 
kind submitted by Secretary Hay in 
1904, but containing the amendment 
then insisted upon by the Senate, have 
been re-submitted to the Senate, ratified 
without objection, and accepted by the 
President, also by the other powers con- 
cerned, and put into actual operation. 

Thus, one result of the second Hague 
Conference was the acceptance by the 
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President of the Senate’s demand that 
it be consulted when each particular 
question, supposed to be included in 
these general treaties of arbitration, is 
to be passed over to the jurisdiction of 
the International Court at the Hague. 

This was a distinct forward move in 
the progress of international arbitration ; 
but it still left the United States in a 
most unsatisfactory condition, because 
there is no way of determining what 
questions will be considered, either by 
the President or by the Senate, as af- 
fecting the vital interests or the honor 
of our nation. This is especially unfor- 
tunate for those advocates of peace who 
believe that a decrease or a limitation of 
armaments is of the first importance. 
The reason is obvious. Jf all vital in- 
terests are reserved for protection by 
the nation’s strong right arm, there 1s 
every good reason for keeping that right 
arm increasing in strength, in due pro- 
portion to the armed strength of govern- 
ments having the disposition and the 
power to make themselves a menace to 
the vital interests of our country. Asa 
condition precedent to decreasing the 
armed strength of the world, adequate 
guaranties for respecting the vital rights 
of the nations must be secured in some 
way. These facts were considered by 
the North Carolinians when they adopt- 
ed a peace program which proposes to 
secure the most vital interests of all 
nations, by setting them out in a treaty, 
and then building on this foundation a 
system for the judicial determination of 
all other questions. The vital interests 
of every nation are the continued pos- 
session of its own territory, and the free 
and uninterrupted exercise of its sov- 
ereignty in said territory. These two 
rights correspond for a nation to the 
rights of life and liberty guaranteed to 
individuals in the best organized gov- 
ernments. 

Having planted itself on this plat- 
form, the North Carolina Society re- 
quested an audience with President 
Roosevelt to invite his codperation for 
the effectuation of this program. The 


exact wording of the program, also the 
remarks to be made by the president of 
the North Carolina Society requesting 
the President’s codperation, were sub- 


His 


mitted to the President in advance. 
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response was made therefore after due 
deliberation. 


The President's Reply 


“T am glad to learn that the North 
Carolina Peace Society has declared it- 
self in favor of adequate armament as 
well as effective arbitration. There is 
no inconsistency in advocating both of 
these things at the present time; on the 
contrary, those who have the public wel- 
fare at heart fail in the performance of 
a part of their duty if they neglect to 
labor for both. Effectual arbitration 
should be desired by every far-sighted 
citizen; while under present conditions, 
not to provide adequate armament would 
be inexcusable on the part of those 
charged with the responsibility of pre- 
serving the rights of our people. The 
North Carolina Peace Society is to be 
congratulated on its position, and should 
be supported by all good citizens in this 
effort for the general welfare; and great 
credit is due to the State of North Caro- 
lina for this action. The entire nation 
and the cause of peace and justice 
throughout the world, benefit by this 
new departure in promoting the general 
peace movement. The approaching Con- 
gress will certainly concentrate the 
thought of our people upon the fact that 
adequate armament necessitates an un- 
questionably superior naval power in the 
waters adjacent to our possessions; and 
that effective arbitration necessitates 
agreements between all the powers to 
respect each other’s territory and sov- 
ereignty in said territory, and to arbi- 
trate all other questions. The accept- 
ance of these facts as axiomatic must 
speed the day when our country will be 
so armed as to minimize the chance of 
wars that are invited by national weak- 
ness; while the establishment of an ef- 
fective system of international arbitra- 
tion will greatly diminish the chances of 
conflict among nations of approximately 
equal strength. The growth of the ac- 
ceptance of the principle of international 
arbitration is necessarily slow ; we should 
do all we can to hasten it; but as the 
world is at present, it is well to remem- 
ber that the acceptance of this principle 
in any measure whatever depends ex- 
clusively upon the effective support it 
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receives from the half dozen powers of 
great warlike strength. As things ac- 
tually are at the present day, we are 
helpless to further the cause of peace 
and of effective international arbitra- 
tion, unless to just and peaceable inten- 
tions we add a stout heart and a strong 
arm—and this means military and naval 
preparedness to a far greater degree 
than is at present the case. 

“With this purpose in view I am now 
negotiating arbitration treaties with the 
various nations of the world; and the 
Senate is ratifying them. I most earn- 
estly hope that at the same time, as an 
even more important step towards peace, 
the present congress will provide for 
four battleships and a sufficient number 
of colliers, and for the thorough fortifi- 
cation of Hawaii and Guantanamo. 

“I desire to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to support a genuine peace so- 
ciety in its efforts for international arbi- 
tration ; for peace societies merely jeop- 
ardize the national welfare, and are 


profoundly hostile to American national 
life, if they obstruct the government in 
providing ample 


military and naval 
power to meet conditions in the actual 
world of to-day.” 

The next move made by the president 
of the North Carolina Peace Society 
was to organize the Practical Peace 
League, for creating a controlling public 
opinion in favor of this program. The 
general plans of the league had already 
been formulated. Various persons had 
promised their codperation. A meeting 
was called for Thursday, April 16th, at 
Fraunces’ Tavern, where Washington 
bade farewell to his commanding Gen- 
erals after bringing the Revolution to a 
successful close. 

General James Grant Wilson presided 
at this meeting, which formally organ- 
ized the Practical Peace League, and 
since then the League has been one of 
the most active organizations in the 
field. Senator James B. McCreary, of 
Kentucky, is president of the League. 
Before his election to Congress, Senator 
McCreary was Governor of Kentucky. 
He has served as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of both 
Houses for many years and was chair- 
man of that committee in the House 


when he was elected to the Senate. In 
1888 he introduced in Congress the 
resolution calling for a conference at 
Washington of all the American gov- 
ernments. The conference was held in 
1890 under the presidency of Mr. 
Blaine, then Secretary of State. Since 
then, two similar conferences have oc- 
curred, resulting in the founding of the 
permanent Union of American Repub- 
lics, at whose foundation is the resolu- 
tion of 1888, proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky, who has now become 
president of the Peace League. Senator 
McCreary rose from the ranks to be a 
major of the Confederate Army though 
hardly past the age of maturity when 
the conflict came on. The vice-presi- 
dents are General James Grant Wilson 
and Hon. Richmond Pearson Hobson, 
both well known throughout the country 
for their splendid services in peace as 
well as in war. 

The secretary and treasurer of the 
League is Mr. Walter. Douglas Walker, 
editor of ARMY AND Navy LiFe, who 
has rendered recently a great service to 
the cause by the discussion of arbitra- 
tion and armament which he inaugu- 
rated in the columns of ARMY AND 
Navy Lire and to which many eminent 
men have contributed, among whom 
may be mentioned Admirals Dewey and 
Schley, Senator Beveridge, John Sharp 
Williams, Richard Bartholdt, Captain 
Hobson and other eminent members of 
Congress, President Hadley of Yale, 
Governor Cutler of Utah, Hon. John Y. 
Terry, member of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee from Washington, and 
Hon. Pearl Wright, member of the Re- 
publican National Committee from 
Louisiana. This series of articles will 
be found very useful in the investiga- 
tion and determination of the relation 
between armament and _ arbitration, 
which is now the order of the day in the 
peace movement. 

The League has a brilliant prospect 
from the fact that the gentlemen above- 
mentioned are among its officers. It has, 
in addition, a source of strength not 
possessed by any other peace society, 
viz., a simple, complete and scientific 
program, which can stand any onslaught 
of argument or opposition, and be 
strengthened rather than weakened 
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thereby. Furthermore, Admiral Dewey 
and President Roosevelt have both be- 
come honorary presidents of the League 
and are deeply interested in its work. 
No man in the armed forces of the 
United States stands higher in America 
or abroad than Admiral Dewey; and no 
man in the civil life of the United States 
stands above President Roosevelt, either 
among his own countrymen or among 
the people of other lands. Admiral 
Dewey has given his hearty approval of 
the program of the League in its en- 
tirety. The letter of President Roose- 
velt accepting the first honorary presi- 
dency of the League constitutes, in it- 
self, a decisive step forward in the 
movement for peace and arbitration. 
This letter is as follows: 


The White House, 
Washington, May 30, 1908. 
My Dear Mr. Davis: 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 
30th inst., enclosing notice of my elec- 
tion as first honorary president of the 
Peace League, and gladly accept; for I 
most emphatically believe that the whole 
American people should subscribe to 
what you call your “Practical: Program 
for Peace’; that is, to the doctrine that 
we should provide adequate armament 
to protect us against all aggression, and 
at the same time strive for the effective 
arbitration of any and all disputes that 
may arise between us and foreign pow- 
ers where it is possible to submit to ar- 
bitration. In other words, I cordially 
sympathize with your announced pur- 
pose to secure present protection for the 
nation, and at the same time make as 
rapid progress as possible toward per- 
manent world peace. As you well say, 
we should have an unquestionably su- 
perior power in our own possessions and 
in the waters adjacent thereto in the At- 
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lantic and Pacific oceans; and we should 
also do everything possible to secure 
agreements with all governments to re- 
spect each other’s territory and sover- 
eignty and to arbitrate all other ques- 
tions, 

I should be delighted to see Senator 
McCreary made president of the League 
if you do not feel you could continue in 
that office. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


To Mr. Hayne Davis, 
President, The Peace League, 
New Willard, Washington, D. C. 


President Roosevelt has thus rendered 
another great service to the cause of 
justice. He has not only strengthened 
the hands of those who will conduct the 
work of the League, but by accepting 
the program of the League, he has 
opened the way for a new series of ar- 
bitration treaties having as their basis 
a guarantee of the territory and sover- 
eignty of the contracting powers. Why 
should not this series of treaties have 
their origin in the United States and be 
concluded between this country and 
various South American governments? 
The territory and sovereignty of all 
South American countries is ensured 
against aggression from nations outside 
of America by the declaration and main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine. Nev- 
ertheless, those countries have trembled 
considerably as the lengthening shadow 
of our increasing population and arma- 
ment is cast over the continent to the 
south of us. The ifitiation of treaties, 
having as their basis the program of 
the Peace League, seems to be the next 
great movement in the official world in 
the further progress of the cause of ar- 
bitration. Who will secure the honor 
of taking this initiative? 
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FORWARD TURRET OF THE “VERMONT” 
By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


They stretch their lean length in the sun, 
Those twins of battle, giant gun and gun, 

So perfect by their makers’ art 

That none can tell the pair apart; 

But in the turret isa brazen plate, 

Whose brazen words relate 

For him who enters there to see: 

That gun is Grant; his brother there is Lee. 


The tons and tons of steel! And yet 

No jewel is more nicely set 

Than Lee upon his carriage there. 

Responsive, he, to breadth of hair, 

The fate of staunchest battleship afloat 

In thunder of his throat! 

Yet answering command 

Of gunner’s brain and steady master-hand. 

Cold mathematics give the range, 

The speed of gun and flying mark. ’Tis 
strange 

How battle hinges on mere schoolroom skill; 

By algebra to kill! 


To kill! Is that the end and aim 

Of this great work? I think the name 

Each bears may well refute the slurs. 

Are these the names of murderers? 

To-day the fame of both is white and bright, 

Who fought: their souls cried, “Fight!” 

Each struck because he loved his threatened 
land, 


Like brothers now, their namesakes ready 
stand 

To guard our heritage from harm. 

Thereto we need the stalwart arm, 

The brain well trained, the guns, the ships. 

Proclaims the dreamer with too flow’ry lips, 

“Sweet peace were ours without war’s naked 
tools.” 

Perhaps! were life but problem of the schools; 

But life, we’ve learned, is fact, like adamant. 


Thank God for Lee and Grant! 


They speak, who rarely speak, and what they 
say 

Commands attention—’Tis their way. 

And yet, the meaning’s in the ear: 

It differs as do they who hear. 

To some their words are fraught with fear 
and woe, 

To some with glory; others glow 

With pride of Country, as around 

The trembling hills their mighty voices sound 

I listen, as the echoes cease, 

And seem to hear a tranquil song of peace. 


So, Lee and Grant, sail ’round the world, 
nd, where our flag’s unfurled, 
Say “Peace!” Upon the strength which peace 
defends, 
Our peace depends. 
A shell leaps from your rifled bore; 
Lo, “Peace, be still!” I hear amid the roar. 
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CAMP OF THE “SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS,” CHICHESTER, ENGLAND 
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BRITISH MILITARY MANEUVERS. TAKING A HEAVY GUN INTO ACTION 
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BRITISH MILITARY MANEUVRES. AN AMBUSH 


BRITISH MILITARY MANEUVRES. FITTING UP THE FIELD TELEGRAPH 





A Night mare 


OUR MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT 


Itinerary 


Port. 
Hampton Roads........... 


Arrival. Departure. 
June 22 
July 27 
Aug. 4 
Aug II 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 24 


Bath, 
Hampton Roads 
Annapolis 


Disembark on the morning of August 28th, 
and go on leave for one month. 

Fleet—Olympia (flagship), Chicago, Hart- 
ford, Nevada, Arkansas. 

Early Saturday morning, sleepy and worn 
out after the strenuots drills of “June Week,” 
and the enjoyable, though tiring, “Farewell 
Ball” of the evening before, the midshipmen 
embarked for their summer cruise. Reveillé 
sounded at 5 A. M., and after a very hurried 
breakfast we began the work of transporting 
laundry bags filled with portable effects, ham- 
mock mattresses, strong boxes and the like to 
the different ships. The sight was especially 
amusing to the many spectators assembled 
along the sea-wall. Occasionally while labor- 
ing under too heavy a load some poor middy 
would stumble, and divers things would be 
scattered over the ground, much to his em- 
barrassment. Or possibly he balanced the 
loaded bag on his head not unlike the typical 


“Virginia mammy” with her laundry burden, 
and around his shoulders were thrown blankets 
or a raincoat, much suggestive of an Indian 
squaw. Steam launches with cutters in tow 
bore the precious bags and their anxious own- 
ers to the Olympia, Chicago, Nevada and Ar- 
kansas, while those midshipmen attached to 
the Hartford merely had to walk aboard from 
the Santee wharf. The work of stowing lock- 
ers and lashing hammocks began in earnest; 
and more enthusiastically so when the sig- 
nal came from the flagship that “general lib- 
erty” until ro P. M. would be granted as soon 
as lockers were stowed and hammocks lashed. 
In less than an hour the first middy uniformed 
in white service and new white pinching shoes 
reported to the Officer of the Deck, and after 
signing the liberty book went his way in search 
of “Crabtown” pleasures and waiting friends. 
Within a few hours the ships were practically 
abandoned by midshipmen, except some un- 
fortunate few who were immediately detailed 
to certain watches, such as: Officer of the 
Deck, Jr. Officer, Mate of the Deck, Dynamo 
Watch, Engine Room Watch and Signal 
Watch. 

Supper that night only tempted a few, but 
when the time approached “four bells” the 
liberty parties began to file. over the gangways, 
and wait their turn to “sign up.’ “Nine 

o'clock lights” were out, making it quite a job 
to find the right hammock in the dark nettings. 
The noise of unlashing hammocks, and the 
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spirited relations of a day’s liberty unofficially 
spent in Baltimore or Washington were soon 
heard. Some few raved over the best girl 
they spent the evening with, others of the 
“peachy queen” they met, while the rest, mostly 
“Red Mikes,” true followers of old Epicurus, 
smacked their lips and enjoyed for a second 
time the real dinner and “extras” gotten at 
“The Raleigh,” the “New Willard” or the 
“Belvidere.” Those who feared to run the 
risk and satisfied themselves with a dinner at 
the “Greek’s” or a lunch and ginger-ale at 
“Carvel Hall” grew remorseful from envy, and 
plead with the steward to satisfy their hun- 
ger. 

The first night aboard ship—the first night 
in hammocks—was attended with the usual 
amusing incidents. Laughable indeed was it 
to see some “land-lubberly youngster” swing 
into his hammock, seven feet above the deck, 
and roll out on the other side, carrying mat- 
tress and bedding with him; while the first 
and third classmen, old “sea dogs,” enjoyed 
the sport. During the night the many dull 
thumps heard were but some unlucky middies 
satisfying the laws of gravitation. 

On Sunday morning came reveillé at six. The 
gruff voice of the relentless ‘mate of the 
deck” and his ever-ready hammock-stretcher 
were to be feared. “Rise and shine,” “turn 
out,” “show a leg,” “lash your hammocks” 
were followed up by a sharp crack of a ham- 
mock-stretcher on the bottom of some ham- 
mock occupied by a veritable somnambulist ; 
and soon, yea, in less than five minutes, the 
berth deck was a scene of activity. 

Breakfast at 7.30 was no departure from the 
ordinary academy diet. After general quar- 
ters at 9.30 A. M., the midshipmen from all 
ships were sent ashore to chapel service. 
“Holy Joe” wished us all a pleasant cruise, 
and gave a few words of parting advice. He 
gained our good will by letting us off with 
a five-minute sermon. 

Immediately after breakfast on Monday 
crowds of anxious relatives and _ faithful 
friends thronged the Santee pier to bid a last 
farewell to their favorite middy. Patiently 
they waited until “four bells,” when the signal 
was broken out from the yard of the flagship, 
“Prepare to get under way.” Then there was 
a hubbub of voices and many kisses sent by 
wireless. The Chicago was the first to get 
under way and was soon followed by the 
Olympia. The Hartford consumed a great 
deal of time in swinging around on account 
of the narrow channel. The Arkansas and 
Nevada followed her, and the exact column 
was formed outside the lighthouse. The fleet 
steamed north towards Baltimore, and at three 
o'clock came to anchor about thirty-five miles 
above Annapolis. We were expecting an 
afternoon of leisure, when at four o’clock all 
boats were called away for drill under sails 
and oars. Many faces wore a worried look 
for the work of the cruise had begun. After 
the boats were lowered and manned by their 
respective crews an hour was spent in pleasant 
sailing. Now the real work began—hoisting the 
boats by hand for exercise and practice. The 
rest of the day was pleasantly spent loung- 


ing around on deck, “ragging” a smoke, writ- 
ing the daily letter to the girl just left behind, 
reading and getting acquainted with things 
in general. 


Tuesday—Got under way at 9 A. M. Had 
general quarters at 10 A. M., and were given 
stations for fire, gun and collision drills. Took 
the breech mechanism of the main batteries 
apart easily, and called on the gunners to as- 
semble the parts. The first class had work 
in navigation; the second and third work in 
seamanship. Came to anchor at 3 P. M,, 
about thirty miles below Annapolis. 


Wednesday—Remained at anchor all day. 
Breakfast! Supply of fresh milk exhausted— 
“tin cow” broken out; butter went to the bad. 
First class “shot the sun” and found the posi- 
tion of the ships. Visiting parties to the dif- 
ferent ships were allowed from supper until 
“hammocks,” resulting in heated discussions 
(and almost a few scraps) as to which was 
the best ship in the fleet. 


Thursday—Practically the same as Wednes- 
day. U. S. tug Standish brought a very wel- 
come mail and returned to Annapolis with as 
much. 


Friday—Got under way at 9 A. M., and 
reached Solomon’s Island about 2 P. M. Gen- 
eral liberty granted to ‘all hands.” All avail- 
able space on the island was cleared and con- 
verted into a baseball diamond. Each ship 
sent a representative team ashore and the 
afternoon was spent playing ball and “doing 
the city.” 


Saturday—General liberty granted until 10 
P. M. Baseball parties utilized the diamonds 
ashore, boating parties spent the day fishing, 
crabbing and swimming, others took cross- 
country walks and were rewarded with gen- 
erous hospitality. The countryfolk insisted 
on entertaining with excellent country dinners 
and plenty of good milk. A dance in our 
honor was given Saturday evening in the town 
hall. The rustic lassies proved themselves 
worthy rivals of city girls in the art of enter- 
taining. Ice cream and cake were served in 
large quantities and everyone agreed that this 
occasion was the most enjoyable event of the 
cruise so far. 


Sunday—After Sunday morning quarters 
church parties voluntarily went ashore to at- 
tend services. They were royally entertained 
at dinner by the “brothers and sisters” while 
ashore. The entire hospitality extended by the 
people of Solomon’s Island is worthy of in- 
finite appreciation, and never will be forgotten 
by the midshipmen. 


Monday—Commissary Steward’s return from 
Baltimore with a new supply of “grub” aboard 
the Standish. Got under way at 9.30 and came 
to anchor during a severe rainstorm about 3 
P. M. in the mouth of the Potomac River. 
Wireless message was received changing the 
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base of the fleet from Norfolk to New London, 
Conn., after June 22d. Everybody delighted! 


Tuesday—Got under way ato A. M. Came 
to anchor in Rappahannock Spits about 2.30 
P. M. Spent the day in target practice and 
“swinging ship.” 


‘Wednesday—Got under way at 9 A. M., and 
came to anchor off Old Point Comfort about 
4 P. M. Back to civilization once again! 
Stewards surprised us with 4o ct. butter for 
supper. 


Thursday—Carried out routine for drills. 
Preparations were made for coaling ship. 


Friday—Coaled ship all morning and “all 
hands” enjoyed a well-earned liberty until 11 
P. M. Midshipmen scattered in all directions, 
some remained at Old Point, others went to 
Norfolk, Newport News, Pine Beach, Ocean 
View and Virginia Beach. Attended a swell 
dance given by the officers attached to Fortress 
Monroe. 


Saturday—The Standish arrived with a very 
welcome laundry. Attended the hop at the 
Chamberlin Hotel and met many Virginia 
damsels—as a_ result several  class-rings 
changed hands. 


Sunday — After general muster Sunday 
church parties went ashore and several middies 
really found their way to church; others 
sought the pleasures of the surrounding re- 
sorts. Nearly everyone took ‘advantage of 
this last liberty in this vicinity. 


Monday—Got under way atg A. M. Stood 
out of the Capes for New London. Many faces 
wore a smile when it was realized that Father 
Neptune was kind and failed to lash the sea 
into its usual turbulency—no one hit the rail 
to lee, and some few were really disappointed. 
The Hartford surprised the other ships by 
“breaking out” her sails. 


Tuesday—About 150 miles at sea. Weather 
pleasant and ocean perfectly calm. 


Wednesday—“All hands bring ship to an- 
chor,” about 4 A. M., S. E. of Long Island. 
Heavy fog settled. Ships lose each other. 
Spent the day waiting for the fog to lift. Got 
under way for New London at 3 P. M., ar- 
riving there during a rainstorm about 6.30 


P. M. 


Thursday—Reveillé! The familiar scenes 
along the Thames River and New London 
in the distance greeted us. Attired in “dress” 
uniforms we hung around all morning waiting 
to receive visitors; only three girls and a chap- 
erone came aboard—they were well taken 
care of. Went ashore after dinner and wit- 
nessed the Yale-Harvard race. Most of us 
backed Yale and will have to remain on board 
until next pay-day. 
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Friday—Began saluting government yachts 
Mayflower, Dolphin, Sylph, etc., at 6 A. M., 
and kept it up all day. Awaited visitors again 
—same three girls and chaperone paid us (or 
rather a certain Jr. Officer of the Deck) an- 
other visit. One of the girls owns a yacht— 
she is quite popular. 


Saturday—Liberty all day. The Olympia 
baseball team defeated the Hartford team after 
a well-played game on the Griswold diamond. 
The first class enjoyed the dance at the Gris- 
wold. Other classes had to return to their 
respective ships at 8 P. M. 
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Two base hits—Gillam, McClung; Three 
base hits—Gillam; Double play—Irwin (to) 
MacFarlane, McElduff (to) Strickland; 
Struck out by Wilson, 12; Harris, 6 (4 in- 
nings), Carver, 11 (7 innings). 
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Sunday—Church parties went ashore after 
morning quarters. Many midshipmen ac- 
cepted the generous hospitality of the Pequot 
Casino Association and spent the day at the 
club house. 


Monday—tThe fleet, with the exception of 
the Chicago, which found it necessary to over 
haul her steering engine, got under way for 
Gardiner’s Bay, Long Island, about 9 A. M. 


Tuesday—Spent the day “mooring” and “un- 
mooring” ship—hardest work yet. 


Wednesday—‘Swinging ship” drill and find 
ing the “tactical diameter,” engaged in all 
day. 


Thursday—Midshipmen manned the ships 
completely. The Hartford was ordered to 
New London in order to convey a dangerously 
ill seaman to the hospital. 
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Friday—The rest of the fleet joined the 
Hartford at New London. 

Saturday—Ships “full dressed.” Usual 
salute fired at 12 o'clock. Liberty granted 
for all day until 11 P. M. Athletic sports 
such as boxing, wrestling, running, jumping 
and crew racing were indulged in between the 
different ships. The prizes consisted of small 
purses of $5.00. 


The heroic and timely intervention of Midn. 
F. L. Shea, 1st class, of New York City, pre 
vented his shipmate Midn. Frank Sessions of 
Grand Rapids, Mich, from drowning while 
the fleet was at anchor off Solomon’s Island, 
Md. Sessions was in swimming at the time, 
and, after going out about one hundred yards 
from the ship’s side, he found that he was too 
exhausted to return. Shea noticed his strug- 
gles and realized that something had to be 
done immediately. He dived overboard from 
the ship’s side and swam out to the drown 
ing man, arriving just in time to prevent him 
from going under. He supported Sessions 
until the “dinghy” picked them both up 

This act of heroism was witnessed by the 
Officer of the Deck, Lieut. Wainwright, and the 
Executive Officer, Lieut.-Com. Preston. They 
made a special report to the Secretary of the 
Navy lauding the bravery of Midn. Shea. 
Later Shea received a personal letter from 
the Secretary highly commending him for his 
“timely and heroic act of saving the life of 
a shipmate.”” Shea will also receive a silver 
life-saving medal. 


Practically all of the new “Plebe” class 
have reported to the Academy. The class 
is rather small compared to the three upper 
classes, this being due to an unusually hard 
examination for entrance. The newcomers 
are now receiving instruction in seamanship, 
infantry and artillery, besides a great deal of 
physical culture work. During the summer 
they will spend four weeks aboard U. S. full 
rigged ship Severn, cruising in the Chesapeake 
Bay. When they return from the cruise the 
studying of French and Spanish will begin. 


The Officer of the Deck called out to the 
“youngster” in the chains: ‘How much water 
are you getting now?” 

“No bottom at four, sir!” 
ply. 


was the quick re- 


Two land-lubberly youngsters overheard the 
Executive Officer telling the Officer of the 
Deck that they would “weigh anchor” about 
9 A. M., and were greatly’ interested. They 
immedtately sought their friend in need, the 
“bosun,” and asked him why it was necessary 
to weigh the anchor! 


“Light ho!” came from the look-out. 
“Where away?” asked the Officer of the Deck. 

“Dead ahead, sir!” 

“Can you make it out?” excitedly asked the 
officer exhibiting great fear of approaching 
anything “head on.” 

“Ves, sir; it’s the moon, sir!” 


Another month has sped swiftly by. The 
wings of Time seem to gain speed when their 
Hight is accelerated by anticipation, as is the 
case with cadet time. The members of 1909 
have become first classmen officially as well 
as socially; the furloughmen are enjoying 
leave; the “emancipated plebes” are now full- 
fledged yearlings, and the 5th class is now 
the 4th. 


The following order, which was issued on 
June 11th, is of general interest. It is to the 
effect that hereafter all cadet athletic contests 
and games shall be under the direction of an 
officers’ council to consist of the Command- 
ant of Cadets, one officer on duty at head- 
quarters U. S. Military Academy, the Quar 
termaster and Commissary of Cadets, one of- 
ficer of the Medical Department, one officer on 
duty in the Quartermaster’s Department, the 
Master of the Sword, one officer specially 
qualified in football, and one officer specially 
qualified in baseball, who shall be appointed 
by the Superintendent. The council is author- 
ized, subject to the approval of the Superin- 
tendent, to arrange for all athletic contests and 
games, formulate the necessary rules, dis- 
tribute tickets for the games according to the 
same plan as heretofore, invite contributions 
for the support of athletics as heretofore, and 
publish reports of its transactions for the in- 
formation of subscribers. The following offi- 
cers are appointed to serve for the year 1908: 
Lieut.-Col. Robert L. Howze, Commandant of 
Cadets; Lieut.-Col. Charles M. Gandy, Sur 
geon; Captain William R. Grove, C. S. Q. M. 
and C. S. of Cadets; Captain Joseph S. Her- 
ron, 2nd Cav., Adjutant, U. S. M. A.; Cap 
tain Herman J. Koehler, U. S. A., Master of 
the Sword; Captain Robert C. Foy, roth Cav., 
assistant to the Quartermaster; Ist Lieut. 
Stephen Abbot, C. A. C., baseball representa- 
tive; 2nd Lieut. Henry M. Nelly, 20th Inf., 
football representative. 


Camp Ruger 


The summer encampment was established at 
10.30 Saturday morning, June 13th. In the 
first ten days of camp, morning parade was 
held at 8 A. M. daily; but with the beginning 
of the usual morning drills, about July 22nd, 
this formation was omitted and drills begin- 
ning with target practice on the flats at 7 
o'clock and continuing until noon keep cadets 
of all classes at the post on the alert. Artil- 
lery practice, practical military engineering, 
surveying, signaling, riding, including the for- 
mation at the “bull-pen;” dancing and swim- 
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ming fill these hours quite thoroughly. Re- 
veillé sounds at 5.30 on week-day mornings, 
6.30 on Sundays and holidays. Dress parade 
occurs daily, excepting on Saturday after- 
noons, at 5.30 P. M. 


On Saturday, June 27, all cadets fortunate 
in being free from debt and on the credit side 
of the demerit list, attended the inter-collegiate 
boat races at Poughkeepsie. Annapolis was 
not represented this season. Syracuse came 
off the winner. 


The flag has hung at half-staff since the 
day of ex-President Cleveland’s funeral, and 
will continue to do so thirty days in all. The 
firing of 13 guns at reveillé, minute guns 
throughout the day and the national salute 
at a marked the day of the funeral, June 
20th. 


The celebration of the Fourth was begun 
very early by the corps. At reveillé the band 
marched through the company streets playing 
patriotic airs, replacing the drum and fife of 
every day camp life. At 10.30 the battalion 
was marched to Memorial Hall for the exer- 
cises of the day. Chaplain Travers made the 
opening prayer. Cadet Captain Thilom intro- 
duced the reader of the day, Cadet Adjutant 
Patten, by whom the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was then read. An ovation greeted the 
delivery of the oration by Cadet Nix. His 
tribute to American womanhood seemed to 
touch the hearts of his auditors, especially 
those under gray coats. After tumultuous ap- 
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plause, as the large audience filed slowly out, 
a cheer for Nix was given, followed by one 
for Patten. The national salute of 46 guns 
was fired at noon, and in the evening there 
were fireworks from the mortar on Fort Put- 
nam. 


An important decision has just been reached 
by the War Department respecting the right 
of appointment of cadets at large to the Mili- 
tary Academy and those from the States cred- 
ited to senators and representatives. A law 
was enactéd some time ago changing the begin- 
ning of the academic year from June Ist to 
March Ist, and under the statutes those who 
make nominations for cadets at West Point 
may designate the appointee one year in ad- 
vance of the date of admission to the Military 
Academy. That is with the idea that the young 
men may be able to prepare themselves for the 
entrance examination. The change in the date 
of entrance from June 1st to March Ist has a 
peculiar effect this fiscal year, as next March 
4th the President and some of the Senators 
and Representatives will go out of office. Ifthe 
entrance date remained June Ist their succes- 
sors in office would have the privilege of filling 
the vacancies in the corps of the cadets at West 
Point. It has been decided that since the law 
is specific on the subject and the appointing 
power, whether the President, a Senator or a 
Representative, may nominate a cadet one year 
in advance of the date of entrance, there is no 
question that this designation may be made 
March 1, 1909, even by those whose terms of 
office expire three days later. 
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Berlin. 

The United States Embassy here has un- 
dergone a complete change: Mr. Tower, the 
Ambassador, has been replaced by Mr. Hill; 
Mr. Eddy, the late First Secretary, has been 
promoted to the rank of Minister and sent to 
the Argentine Republic, being replaced here 
by Mr. Hitt, who has recently been on duty 
in the Embassy at Rome, but was formerly in 
the Berlin Embassy for a time; Mr. Garrett, 
the present Second Secretary, takes Mr. Hitt’s 
place in Rome, being replaced here by Mr. 


Grew, who is now in the St. Petersburg Em- 
bassy; and finally, Mr. Miles, the third secre- 
tary, has been transferred to Mexico. Mr. 
Hill, therefore, begins his work here with a 
completely new diplomatic family. 

The reception accorded to Mr. Hill has been 
most cordial, not only on the part of the Em- 
peror, but also on that of the Prime Minister 
and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and he 
begins his diplomatic career under very favor- 
able auspices. The flag of the United States 
floating over the Hotel Adlon, where Mr. Hill 
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has temporarily taken up his quarters, is quite 
a prominent feature in the landscape of Unter 
den Linden, as one enters through the Brand- 
enburg Thor, and cheerfully calls attention to 
a new star in the diplomatic firmament. 

The impression created by the new ambas- 
sador in the court circles has been exceed- 
ingly favorable, and members of the Emperor’s 
official household have taken pains to let the 
fact be generally known at the American Em- 
bassy. 

The German press has also taken a deep in- 
terest in Mr. Hill, and the daily papers are 
replete with commendatory articles, praising 
his quiet dignity of manner and emphasizing 
the points in his diplomatic career of the past 
and expressing great hopes in him for the 
future. 

All the indications, therefore, point to a 
successful career for Mr. Hill at the German 
capital. 


The International Situation 


The international situation is somewhat de- 
pressing for Germany, but entirely without 
real cause. The recent successes of the King 
of England in bringing about closer relations 
with France and Russia; the political disturb- 
ances in Austro-Hungary, making that nation 
a comparatively weak ally of Germany; and the 
apparent lukewarmness of Italy for the Drei- 
bund as indicated in her lack of energy in 
building up her army and navy to the highest 
pitch—all these have tended to bring about a 
feeling of isolation in Germany, and the Em- 
peror has enemies enough to take advantage 
of these appearances in the diplomatic horizon 
and to lay the blame on his shoulders. 

The press has been particularly bitter of late, 
not only on this subject, but also on several 
others, particularly the situation in Morocco 
and in Macedonia, and the fact that, in spite of 
the policy of the prime minister, six socialists 
were recently elected to the Reichstag. 

As a matter of fact, however, the fears in 
regard to the isolation of Germany and the ap- 
parent combinations against her, are entirely 
unfounded. In the first place, Germany is 
the only nation in the world which makes a 
business of keeping up its army and navy, and 
it cannot understand why Austria, and more 
especially Italy, do not do likewise. In the 
next place, Germany is thriving in every way; 
her trade, commerce and business interests 
are all flourishing, and her population shows 
a healthy increase far above that of France 
or even England. Finally, her financial affairs 
are sound and substantial. In every material 
way, therefore, her future is promising and 
well-nigh assured. 

In European diplomatic circles the move- 
ments of the head of a nation are regarded 
with the greatest interest and suspicion, as 
signifying important political feeling, or fore- 
shadowing great political events, often entire- 
ly without cause or reason. Now, in Ger- 
many, it is not so much the fact that King 
Edward visited the President of the French 
Republic and the Czar, and is soon to pay a 
personal visit to the Emperor of Austria, that 
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causes the feeling of unrest and depression; 
but the added fact (which is all the more 
obtrusive and marked in view of the Kaiser’s 
recent visit to England) that King Edward 
has passed Germany by, and apparently has no 
intention of paying her the same compliment 
he has paid to the other three great Euro- 
pean powers. 

Germany, however, has nothing to fear as 
long as her national growth and development 
continue sound and healthy, and the spirit of 
her people remains true to the principles which 
have dominated her leaders and rulers in the 
past. Neither Russia nor France has any 
reason or desire for opposing Germany, in fact 
Russia’s interests are all combined with Ger- 
many’s, and France acts largely defensively; 
while England is looking abroad in the world 
to strengthen her position and to preserve 
her great empire in spite of the causes that 
are acting with a tendency to undermine its 
foundation. 


The Army 


The affairs of the army, after the spring 
parades in Potsdam and Berlin, have again 
become prominent after the winter’s quiet and 
rest. 


Cavalry Inspections and Maneuvers 


Between the 11th and 16th of June, 1908, 
the Emperor made his annual inspection of the 
cavalry regiments of the Guard Corps at 
Doberitz, near Spandau. Two regiments are 
generally inspected on the same day, and after 
the inspection the two regiments are opposed 
to each other in a tactical problem. The en- 
tire morning from 6.30 A. M. to 12.30 P. M. 
is devoted to this work. On the last day the 
Emperor himself commands the entire brigade 
of cavalry. This consisted, in the present in- 
stance, in a review followed by a deployment 
of the brigade for battle; and a cavalry attack, 
one of the cavalry regiments being utilized to 
represent the enemy. Every exercise is fol- 
lowed by a criticism and discussion, and the 
last one is always attended by the chief of the 
general staff, the cavalry inspectors, the 
chief of the military cabinet, the foreign mili- 
tary attachés, and other prominent command- 
ers in the vicinity of Berlin. 

In other parts of the empire other cavalry 
organizations are exercised in a similar way, 
and many of these are attended on the last 
day of their field work by the Emperor. 

This is another illustration of the serious 
way in which the training and instruction of 
the army is conducted in Germany. 


Auto-Vehicles 


The interest in auto-vehicles of all kinds 
for military use, both automobiles and auto- 
freight cars, is very great in Germany, and is 
being encouraged in every way. 

In the spring a number of freight autos 
started from Braunschweig and made for Ber- 
lin, crossing the Harz mountains on the way. 
A number of different types were represented, 
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varying greatly in size and power, and no 
direct comparisons could be drawn, but the 
results were very satisfactory to the authori- 
ties and this means of transportation will 
surely play an important role in the next Euro- 
pean war. 

As a result of these trials the government 
has ordered a number of the light auto- 
freight wagons from the firm of H. Biissing 
in Braunschweig. 

The War Department has decided to encour- 


age the introduction and use of motor freight 
wagons by offering to owners of such vehicles 
(of a type specified suitable for military use) 
the sum of 4,000 marks for each wagon as an 
aid to first cost, and a yearly payment of 


1,000 marks for a period of five years for keep- 


ing each wagon in order. Each wagon -must 
be capable of carrying a useful load of 4,000 
kilograms, and of hauling a second car of 
2,000 kilos. useful load. About 800,000 marks 
have been set aside for this purpose, so that 
about 160 wagons can be procured this year. 
In time of war, of course, these wagons be- 
come available for the use of the army. 

The recent contest of automobiles for the 
Prince Henry prizes is another illustration 
of the practical way in which manufacturers 
of prospective war material are encouraged 
here, and the results speak well for autos of 
German make. Out of 129 wagons which 
started in the 2,200 kilometer race from Ham- 
burg, 112 reached their destination in Frank- 
furt (on-the-Main), and _ nearly all these 
wagons were in good condition at the end of 
the run. 


In July another contest is to. take place 
for autos of the Volunteer Automobile Corps 


of Germany and Austria. This contest is to 
be essentially of a military character. The 
run will be from Vienna to Dresden, and daily 
problems will be given out by officers of the 
general staff, one of which is to be assigned 
to each auto. The autos must be fitted out 
completely as required by the military authori- 
ties for war, with spare parts and reserve sup- 
plies of fuel and other material. The Aus- 


trian Volunteer Corps will have German gen- 


eral staff officers assigned to their wagons and 


vice versa. The purpose of this contest is 
not only to see how well the volunteer corps 
can now perform its duties in war, but also 


to instruct them in these duties and to indi- 
cate to them the kind of work that will prob- 
ably be required of them in actual war. 

It is thus evident that Germany is doing 
all in her power to have available in the event 


of war a considerable number of automobiles 
as well as a trained personnel. 


Balloons 


Progress in military aeronautics continues 
unabated. The new air-ship of Von Zeppelin 
has made its maiden trip and in a short time 
both the old and the new will be turned over 
to the German government. It is reported 
that a trial trip from Friedrichhafen on Lake 
Constance to Metz and return is contemplated. 
The Von Parseval and the Major Gross (or 
the military) balloon at Zegel, near Berlin, 


have made a few preliminary trials, and_the 
new military balloon at Metz has also had its 
first tests. F 

Germany appears to be well pleased with 
the results achieved in this department of war 
material, and is proceeding in a business- 
like way to perfect its present types and to 
increase its supply. She has also recently 
increased the personnel that is to manipulate 
this new war material, and in the event o1 
war will be well able to utilize this new weapon 
of warfare. 


Field Uniforms 


The new field uniform has been definitely 


adopted, and the army store-houses are being 
supplied with it as fast as possible. It is a 
darkish gray-brown, which, in the heavily 
wooded country of Germany, with its many 
cultivated fields and populated districts (with- 
out any uncultivated or bare districts worth 
mentioning) is the least striking in the land- 
scape. The khaki or service color of the 
United States or British army would be too 
light. 

The other members of the Dretbund, Austro- 
Hungary and Italy, are also bestirring them- 
selves now, and will probably adopt a similar 
color. 

Puttees, exactly like those of the U. S. 
army, have also been adopted. y 

In this Germany has proceeded with her 
usual caution, and has only arrived at a de- 
cision after long and careful trials in the 
army itself. 


The Imperial Maneuvers 


The Imperial maneuvers in 1908 will take 
place in the vicinity of Strassburg, or some- 


where between Strassburg and Metz. on the 
8th, oth and 1oth of September. For a num- 
ber of years the Emperor has desired to have 


the grand maneuvers in this region, but every 
year heretofore there appeared to be so much 


feeling on the subject in France that the mat- 
ter was dropped. This year, however, there 
appears to be no objection. E 

It is reported that no officers will be sent 
over from the United States this year, but the 
Emperor has invited Major-General Leonard 
Wood (who is in Europe on leave of absence) 
and his aides, to attend the maneuvers as his 
guests. 

Besides the imperial maneuvers of two army 
corps, each with a cavalry division on the 
war footing specially organized for the occa- 


sion, there will be all over the empire the 
usual division and brigade maneuvers; but. 
more than that, this year, like the last, will 
again witness fortification maneuvers on a 
large scale, involving the attack and defense 
of fortifications not only in a military but also 
in a technical sense; that is, with field rail- 
roads, bridges, the passage of streams in var- 
ious ways, the construction of field works and 
obstacles of all kinds and other engineer and 
pioneer work. 
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Kiel Week 


During the time from June 22nd to July 3rd, 
the Emperor is at Kiel engaged in maneuvers 
with the fleet. These maneuvers are at- 
tended by all the foreign naval attachés, the 
Secretary of the Navy and other high naval 
officers, and constitute the most important 
naval event of the year, corresponding to the 
grand maneuvers of the army. 

Thus far most of the time has been devoted 
to inspections of ships and to boat-races be- 
tween the different crews. 

The navy of Germany is guarded with great 
secrecy, and in regard to the new vessels re- 
cently launched or now building very little 
is known, and of their armament practically 
nothing. 

The ship-yards are busy, and can do rapid 
work, as has been shown recently, and Ger- 
many (as has been previously stated) is build- 
ing up a strong and powerful navy, which will 
put her in a few years well to the front as a 
naval power. 

Major Sainte-Barbe. 


_., Paris. 

The navy of France has within the past 
six or eight years fallen from its proud posi- 
tion of being incontestably the second most 
powerful in either hemisphere. The American 
and German navies are even now her peers, 
and it will take a mighty effort on her part 
to prevent her falling still lower in the scale 
of sea-power. 

One of the chief causes for this unsatis- 
factory condition is the fact that she has never 
had a minister at the head of her navy for 
a sufficient length of time, not only to formu- 
late a building policy, but also to be able to 
carry it into execution under his own direction. 
Until quite lately, the average official life of 
a Minister of Marine was only one year. In 
fact, in thirty years there have been thirty 
holders of that portfolio. This was fatal to 
any continuity in the naval programmes, for 


what one chief had commenced his successor 


often would disapprove of, and accordingly 
postpone, so as to give preference to his own 
ideas. This was clearly stated in 1900 by the 
minister at that time, who pointed out that 
the programme of 1871 (!) had been so re- 
peatedly modified that it had not yet then 
reached completion. This was a very danger- 
ous exemplification of quot homines tot sen- 
tentiae, and destructive to the continuous 
efficiency of the French navy, even if its pro- 
grammes had been constructed along correct 
lines. But in addition, at a critical time a 
few years ago, when other nations were com- 
mencing the upbuilding of their modern 
navies, France chose the fatal course of plac- 
ing reliance upon cruisers and torpedo boats, 
instead of incurring the expense of battle- 
ships, and so entered upon a period of inac- 
tivity that it is now almost impossible for her 
to overtake. It was founded on faulty strat- 
egy, involving the grievous error of relying 
upon defense, rather than offense, when the 
supreme hour of battle should arrive. 


What is the result of this quick succession 
of naval heads more or less fitted for such 
a position? The Waldeck-Rousseau—lately 
launched, France’s largest cruiser, with a de- 
signed speed of 23 knots, armed with 14-7.6” 
guns—belongs to the building programme of 
1900, and is already obsolete. Compare her 
with the German Blicher begun in the fall of 
1906, launched in April of this year, and car- 
rying 10-11” guns. Or take the Léon Gam- 
betta, the latest French armored cruiser of 


12,550 tons displacement, carrying 4-7.6" and 
16-6.4” guns, with a designed speed of 22 
knots, and put her alongside the English Jn- 
flexible of 17,250 tons, armed with four pairs 
of 12” guns, with a designed speed of 25 knots. 
Of course, the /nflexible and Bliicher are prac 


tically “capital ships,” but all four are of the 
same nominal type. This shows how dilatory 
construction militates against effectiveness. 
The science of naval architecture moves now- 
adays with hasty strides, and the novelty of 


to-day is antiquated too soon to allow of un 
due procrastination before completion. More- 


over, not only is the cost thereby greatly in- 
creased, but the whole outlay becomes reduced 
sooner to the value of junk. 


In addition, when a building programme has 
been settled upon, there is often a delay of a 


year before it is put in hand. It was thirteen 
months in the case of La Democratic, and 
twenty-three months in that of the Danton. 
In fact, the whole French system and organiza- 
tion necessary for rapid building is eminently 
unsatisfactory and inimical to rapid construc- 


tion. The plans originaily settled on have 
to submit to constant and important changes, 
requiring reference to, and approval by, a suc- 
cession of boards before work can be contin- 
ued on them, the consequence being that it 
takes an average of five or six years to build 
and equip a battleship ready for sea. 


M. Ferrand, a chief constructor in the 
French navy, states that the dockyard manage- 
ment is quite out of hand, and is almost in 
a_state of anarchy, sO that in spite of the de- 
cisions of the Conseil Superieur, it is very 
unlikely that more ships can be put in hand 
until 1912, unless an increase in the naval esti- 
mates is voted, and the full value obtained 
therefrom by the immediate reorganization of 
the construction bureaus and dockyards. But 
where will the French navy rank by that 
time? 


This has also a serious international aspect, 
with its effect on the “balance of power.” 
French democracy is now a distinctly conser- 
vative force, with no trace of its ancient long- 
ing for a pre-eminence among nations, ex- 
cept in the arts of peace. To have her sea- 
power further weakened would give undue 
prominence to nations who are striving for 
the position she seems about to abdicate, and 
would lay the rich prize of her colonial empire 
at the mercy of those who covet it. For in 
spite of the pious aspirations of the political 
schools of Boston and Manchester (Eng.), the 
immutable teachings of history prove that it 
is the strong man armed who alone can dwell 
in safety; but the word “armed” must be 
taken in its fullest meaning, promising a des- 
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perate struggle for the aggressor. But hap- 
pily France is now fully awake to her danger, 
and we may rest assured that a nation so rich, 
so proud, so mindful of her ancient renown 
emblazoned in glory in the pages of history, 
will not relinquish her present high position 
amongst the great naval powers of the world. 


V. de G. 


[Our navy has suffered, and is now suffer- 
ing, from some of the same causes specified in 
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the foregoing letter. We have had about five 
Secretaries in as many years, and we certainly 
have had no continuity in naval programmes. 
We have but to turn to our “Charleston,” 
“West Virginia,’ and “Tennessee” classes to 
find corresponding examples of the “Waldeck- 
Rousseau” and “Léon Gambetta” cited above. 
As for our navy yards, they do not compare 
favorably with those of France, considering 
the number of useless ones we maintain.— 
Epror. } 


RICH MR. JOHNSON AND POOR 
JACK TAR 


BY 
WILLIAM STOKES, CHIEF YEOMAN, U. S. NAVY 


Johnson lives in New York City, 


On the ocean I. 


Johnson dwells within a palace, 


In this forecastle I. 


Johnson’s worth ten million dollars, 


Not a sou have I. 


Yet, betwixt us, who’s the poorer? 


Johnson, sir. 


Not I. 


Johnson sups on dainty viands, 
Pork and beans have I. 
Johnson drinks imported Moét, 


Mine a nip of rye. 


Johnson owns a princely wardrobe, 
One blue suit have I. 
Johnson’s ailing, I am hearty, 


Happier man am I. 


Dogged with cares and swamped in riches, 
Johnson heaves a sigh; 

Like the sea-breeze whistling ’round me 
Worries pass me by. 

Conscience pricks, the future threatens, 
Johnson fears to die— 

Here’s my hand! Death, come and grip it, 
Shipmates you and I. 


Johnson heeds not God or nature, 


Their adorer I, 


Thrilled with color, filled with music 
Of the sea and sky; 

Calm and tempest, sun and starlight, 
Nature’s child am I— 

Soul for soul, and state for state, 


Who would change? 


Not I! 








THE PHANTOM TROOP 


GEORGE WARBURTON LEWIS 









Why scuttles the lizard in sudden affright 
From waring hoof-beats that wake not the night? 
Why cringes the coyote from hostile array, 
To skulk with his kindred, heart-fearful, away? 
Why dies the cry 
Of the whip-poor-will 
In a startled, halting, 
Tuneless trill ?— 
The phantom troop swiftly 


Is charging the hill! 


















There, out of the night where the sage clusters rise, 
As though strangely dropped from the vault of the skies, 
With never a slogan nor word of command, 
A white troop of cavalry gleams ’gainst the sand. 
Grave-faced and grim, | 
Of aspect to thrill, i 
Glinting blades drawn, 
Swift awe to instil, 
The phantom troop soundlessly 
Glides up the hill! 




















Now climbing the slope where its bleached bones were found— 

Stark, monumental, jutting forth from the ground, ti 

The troop becomes leaderless, crumbles away | 
From scathing of foemen unseen in the fray. 

Thus told is the tale 

Of Captain Sill, 

A war-god loved | 

For his iron will, | 

Who died with his troop ) 

On the slope of a hill. 


















When night’s luminaries besilver the plain f 
The phantom troop faithfully comes e’er again, ] 
And ever as long as Death’s siren shall lure : 

The spectacle direful must also endure. 

Few but the coyote 
And whip-poor-will Hi 
Still witness the valor | 
Of Captain Sill— 
Surrendering only 

To Death on the hill! 
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THE STATES’ FORCES 


Members of the National Guard and Naval Militia are requested to forward 
items for publication in this department, the purpose of which 1s to bring into 
close touch the organizations scattered all over the country, and to promote that 
high efficiency which is best secured by active codperation. 


se 


as 


Items received before 


the roth of the month will be in time for the issue of the month succeeding. 
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Our new army is to consist of eight great 
army corps, each with its own headquarters 
and maneuvering grounds, the latter to be util- 
ized annually for the instruction of the civilian 
and regular soldiery as to the nature of their 
field duties in time of actual warfare. Each 
corps will embrace the regulars stationed in, 
and the National Guard organjzations of a cer- 
tain number of adjacent States. Each regi- 
ment, regular as well as State, will know ex- 
actly what is expected of it in time of war; 
and the future concentration of the nation’s 
land forces will therefore be a matter of easy 
and immediate solution. 

Following is the grouping of States accord- 
ing to the plan as outlined by General Oliver. 
There may be, however, a number of minor 
changes, but prominent army officials say that 
this is to all intents and purposes the organiza- 
tion of this newer and bigger army by corps. 
With each corps is given the name and loca- 
tion of its camp of instruction, and the head- 
quarters from which its training and move- 
ments will be controlled: 

First Army Corps—Headquarters,Governor’s 
Island, New York City; Maneuver Camp, Pine 
Plains, N. Y.; Troops, The National Guard of 
and the regulars stationed in Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey, 
and possibly Pennsylvania. 

Second Army Corps—Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Maneuver Camp, Manassas, Va. ; 
Troops, The National Guara ot and the regu- 
lars stationed in Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

Third Army Corps—Headquarters, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Maneuver Camp, Chickamauga, Ga.; 
Troops, The National Guard of and the regu- 
lars stationed in South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana. 

Fourth Army Corps—Headquarters, Chicago, 
Ill.; Maneuver Camp, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, near Indianapolis, Ind.; Troops, The Na- 
tional Guard of and the regulars stationed in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
and Kentucky. 

Fifth Army Corps—Headquarters, Omaha, 
Neb.; Maneuver Camp, Fort Riley, Kansas; 
Troops, The National Guard of and the regu- 
lars stationed in Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Kansas, and Wyoming (except 
that part included in the Yellowstone Park.) 

Sixth Army Corps—Headquarters, San An- 
tonio, Texas; Maneuver Camp, Near Leon 
Springs, Tex.; Troops, The National Guard 


of and the regulars stationed in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, and Oklahoma. 

Seventh Army Corps—Takes in the military 
departments of the Colorado and Dakota, the 
former with headquarters in Denver, Colo., and 
the latter at St. Paul, Minn.; Maneuver Camp, 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.; Troops, The Na 
tional Guard of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Idaho (that part included 
in the Yellowstone Park), Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico. 

Eighth Army Corps—This corps takes in the 
States included in the military departments of 
California and the Columbia. It will consist 
of two divisions, the first, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, the second, at Seattle, Wash. 
Maneuver grounds for the First Division will 
be at Otascadero Ranch, Cal., and for the Sec- 
ond, at American Lake, Wash. The National 
Guard and the regulars stationed in California, 
Nevada and the Hawaiian Islands will consti- 
tute the First Division of this corps; and those 
of Washington, Alaska and that part of Idaho 
included in the Yellowstone Park, the Second 
Division. 

The Philippine Islands are not included in 
the corps-organization as outlined above. The 
troops in those islands will probably remain 
independent of the mainland organization, con- 
tinuing in their present state. 

General Oliver in a recent interview made 
the important statement that the word militia, 
by which the State forces have been designated, 
is nOW a misnomer; and that the citizen sol- 
diery as at present organized are United States 
Volunteers, who are sworn to answer the 
President’s call to arms when needed in time 
of trouble. So binding is the oath by which 
the National Guard is bound to serve the gov- 
ernment in the event of a foreign war, that 
no re-enlistment is necessary. That is to say, 
the moment war is declared, the absolute con- 
trol of the citizen-soldiery passes to the Presi- 
dent, and their status becomes identical with 
that of the regular troops. 

It is needless to mention that this scheme of 
amalgamation of the regulars with the National 
Guard meets with the approval of officers of 
high rank in both branches. However at the 
present time the combined regular and State 
forces is only about 175,000. This means the 
recruiting of 75,000 men before the organiza- 
tion can be completed. The regular army num- 
bers about 60,000, which is 15,000 short of its 
maximum strength, while the total of the Na- 
tional Guard forces is 110,995 officers and men. 
The greater part of this force is included in 
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the States on the Atlantic seaboard that lie 
north of the Carolinas and those of the mid- 
dle west. These 110,995 men are, by states, 
divided as foliows: 


Alabama ...... 2,404 (Montana ..... 496 
Arizona ....... 320 Nebraska ..... 1,540 
Arkansas ..... 1,22 NOVGGE, 60.000 10 
California ..... 3,055 New Hamp. .. 1,356 
Colorado ...... 6906 New Jersey ... 4,794 
Connecticut ... 2,759 New Mexico .. 275 
Delaware ..... 42 New York ....14,750 
Dist. of Col.... 1,609 North. Car. ... 1,909 
Florida ....... 1,205 North Da. .... 687 
Georgia ...... 2078 Ohio .......-. 0314 
Mawall .icvess 414 Oklahoma .... 785 
NSP S16 Oregon 2... <8 1,020 
Tinos .......+ Q7I7 Penna. ......- 9,79! 
Indiana ....... 2,038 Rhode Isl. .... 1,030 
Pee oes xs 2,585 South Car. .... 1,664 
Kansas ........ 2,320 South Da. .... 82! 
Kentucky ..... 1.521 Tennessee .... 1,823 
Louisiana 1342 Texas ........ 2/006 
Maine since OM UR kkvaccsss 
Maryland ..... 1,960 Vermont ..... 386 
DEMONS: sipecxidas 5912 Virginia ...... 1,901 
Michigan ..... 2,082 Washington... 735 
Ming. ......... $005 West Va .s... 1,153 
Miss. ......... 1,354 Wisconsin .... 2,900 
Missouri ...... 2,402 Wyoming ..... 385 


this total and the 63,624 officers and men 
of the regulars, which figures include the Por- 
to Rican regiments and the Philippine Scouts, 
gives the War Department a nucleus of 174, 
259 men with which to put its plan into force. 
Strickly speaking, however, the Philippine 
Scouts and that part of the regular army 
needed in the Philippines should be deducted 
from the above figures. They number about 
25,000 men. There seems to be little doubt, 
however, in the minds of prominent army of- 
ficials that the number of men required to 
mass a force of 250,000 can easily be secured 
within the next two years, in view of the 
interest the National Government is taking 
in the States’ forces since the passage of the 
Dick Militia Bill and the increased pay voted 
to the regular forces by the last session of 
Congress. 


Governor Hughes, of New York, has named 
as the new National Guard Militia Council, 
provided for by the new military law, the fol- 
lowing: Major-General Charles F. Roe com- 
manding division, National Guard, New York, 
ex-officio; Captain Jacob W. Mil-er, command- 
ing Naval Militia, New York, ex-officio; 
Brigadier-General Nelson H. Henry, Adju- 
tant-General, State of New York, Albany, ex- 
officio; Brigadier-General James H. Lloyd, 
commanding Third Brigade, Troy; Colonel 
George C. Fox, commanding 74th Regiment, 
Buffalo; Major Frederick A. Wells, 23d In- 
fantry, Brooklyn; Major William Verbeck, 3d 
Infantry, Syracuse; Major Charles L. De Be- 
voise, commanding Squadron C, Brooklyn; 
and Captain John F. O’Ryan, commanding Ist 
Battery, New York. 

Colonel George C. Fox and Major Charles 
L. De Bevoise are detailed to serve for one 
year; General Lloyd and Major Wells, two 
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years; Major Verbeck and Captain O’Ryan, 
three years. 

The new council is directed to convene for 
its first session at the Adjutant-General’s of- 
fice, Albany, on July 27th at 2 P. M. It is to 
recommend to the Governor from time to time 
action relating to the military law, regulations, 
organization, equipment, duty and discipline of 
militia, and to report on matters referred to it 
by the Governor or by the Legislature. 


Adjutant-General J. B. Lauch, of the State 
of California, has issued a very timely and 
pertinent circular to the officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard, reminding them 
of the near approach of the joint encampment 
with the troops of the Regular Army for field 
instruction and maneuvers, which is to be 
held at Atascadero, Cal., October 4th to 15th, 
inclusive. Therein is pointed out the grew 
importance of preliminary drills in advance 
end rear-guard duty, outposts, patrols for tix 
men; and knowledge of the services of in 
formation ard security, marches, combat, 
transportation by rail, and the reading of 
military maps by the officers; so that in gen 
eral officers and men will be the better pre 
pared to do their duty in the event of the 
United States becoming involved in a war 
with another nation, and for this reason each 
and all should so prepare themselves as to be 
able to obtain the maximum benefits from the 
field training they will receive at the coming 
encampment. 


An inspection of the organized militia of 
New Mexico has been made by Captain A. C. 
Nissen, Fifth U. S. Cavalry, who made a very 
favorable report, speaking highly of Adjutant 
General A. P. Tarkington and the officers of 
the First Infantry and Troop A, Cavalry. He 
reports that the physical appearance of the 
men is very good, and that they are clean, 
neat, intelligent, and of good character. His 
chief complaint is the deficiency in the keep 
ing of proper records of the companies. Most 
of the companies of infantry will soon have 
new armories, as $10,000 has been appropriated 
by the Territory for this purpose for Com 
panies A, D, F, and the Signal Corps; and 
$7,500 for Company G, to which $12,500 was 
added by public subscription; and $7,500 for 
Troop A, of the cavalry. 


The following is quoted from the report of 
Major T. Bentley Mott, Artillery Corps, and 
Major Alfred O. Frost, U. S. A. (retired), 
made on behalf of the Adjutant-Gereral 

S. A., on the National Guard of the State 
of Indiana: 

“In only a few places could I learn that the 
townsfolk took great pride in the local organi 
zation or that the young men of the steady 
and respectable classes were encouraged to 


join the militia company. Where such desir-’ 


able conditions did obtain they were largely 
due to the personal character and efforts of 
the captain. It is more true in the militia 
even than in the Army that ‘a good captain 
makes a good company,’ and every reason 


exists for the authorities to exercise the 
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greatest care and discretion in selecting the 
company commanders. In some communities 
the best classes of townspeople have been 
made to feel that it is a privilege and a recom- 
mendation for a young man to belong to the 
local company, but in most places I think this 
feeling was lacking. Where it did exist the 
organization invariably was of a_ superior 
quality, instruction and ésprit.” 


The National Guard of Pennsylvania have 
been quite alive in July. The croakers who 
foretold that the result of changing the militia 
into regulars would be a great falling off in 
enlistments have guessed wrong again; some 
captains had even to drop men to keep within 
the legal limit. 

The National Guardsmen of Pennsylvania 
are very enthusiastic about rifle shooting, and 
many of the officers commanding companies 
have offered prizes to further stimulate the 
interest of their men. 


The results of the recent inspections held 
throughout the National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania have been issued, which state that a de- 
cided improvement is found in every brigade, 
the figures of efficiency showing a high per- 
centage. 

The maximum expenditure from the allot- 
ment of Government funds for the current 
year for the promotion of rifle practice is $100 
for each company of infantry, troop of cav- 
alry and battery of artillery; to include rent of 
land for ranges and rifle practice, pay of range 


officials, repairs to targets and butts, and re- 


pairs and improvement of ranges. New regu- 
lations ag regards uniform have been issued, 
embracing every branch and rank in the ser- 
vice, which, as far as the officers were con- 
cerned, took effect on July Ist. 


The Third Infantry, N. G. Pa., Colonel 
William G. Price, Jr., commanding, left Phila- 
delphia on Sunday, July 5th, for Pine Camp, 
N. Y., and have since been engaged in the 
joint maneuvers there, winning much praise 
from the army officers. They were highly 
complimented on the business-like way in 
which they erected their camp within a short 
time after arrival. 

The Division Encampment of the N. G. Pa. 
at Gettysburg will be officially known as Camp 
General Alexander Hays, so named in honor 
of the commanding officer, Third Division, 
Second Army Corps, which fought with so 


much honor on the field of Gettysburg, July 3, 
1863. 


The companies recently organized at Rum- 
ford Falls and at Livermore Falls, in the 
State of Maine, have been assigned to the 
Second Regiment of Infantry as Companies 
B and C, in the Third Battalion, Major G. 
McL. Presson commanding. 

A camp of actual field service and instruc- 
tion will be held on the State Camp Ground 
at Augusta from August 3d to 8th, inclusive, 
in which all the National Guard of the State 
will participate. The camp will be designated 
Camp Cobb, in honor of the commander-in- 
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chief. Colonel Everard E. Newcomb, Second 
Infantry, will be camp commander. His 
staff will consist of Capt. F. E. Drake, adju- 
tant; Colonel E. J. Mayo, commissary; Capt. 
H. P. Carven, Q. M.; Colonel J. B. O'Neill, 
surgeon; and Colonel E. C. Dill, ordnance 
officer. 

The First Infantry team match will be shot 
August 4th. The Second Infantry team match 
will be shot August 5th, and the inter-regi 
mental match on August 7th. 

In future an officer or enlisted man qualify 
ing as expert rifleman enters the next succeed 
ing regular practice season with the approved 
qualification of a sharpshooter, and is required 
to take the expert rifleman’s test only. 


Under conditions that were unfavorable to 
high scores the New Jersey National Guard 
trophy match was shot at the State range at 
Sea Girt on Saturday, July 4th. The match was 
won by the Second Regiment team with a 
score of 1,352 out of a possible 1.800. The 
team took the lead in the first stage of th 
match at 200 yards, and finished with a lead of 
IOI points over its nearest competitor. 

Thunder showers during the day mace 
shooting difficult, and at times it was neces 
sary to cease firing until the rain stopped. The 
shooting at the thousand-yard range was ex- 
ceptionally difficult, as there was a heavy mist 
from the sea that obscured the targets and 
made it difficult to see them. Major Winfield 
S. Price, of the Third Regiment team, one of 
the last men to complete his score at this 
range, made several bull’s-eyes when it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the target 
through the mist. 


The First Squadron of Cavalry of the State 
of Colorado went out on a practice march 
from July 12th to 19th, inclusive. The First In- 
fantry will participate in the maneuvers at the 
Crow Creek Reservation Encampment, Wyo- 
ming, from August Ist to roth, inclusive. The 
annual rifle matches will be held at the State 
rifle range on September 12th and 13th, at 
which time the annual individual pistol match 
will be held. The National Guard of the State 
will be represented by a team at the National 
matches at Camp Perry, O., on August 24th. 


The regimental practice and competitive 
rifle shoot of the National Guard of Wyoming 
took place at Fort D. A. Russell, Cheyenne, on 
July 25th to 3oth, one team being selected from 
each company in the Third Regiment of In- 
fantry, N. G. W., and one team from the regi- 
mental commissioned and non-commissioned 
staff. Each team consisted of five members, 
with two alternates for each team. The first 
prize was the Governor’s Cup, presented by 
Governor B. B. Brooks and staff, to be won 
in three consecutive years by the team 
making best total records in all events, 
before becoming property of any team. Spe- 
cial gold medals were given to cach member 
of the winning team, and silver medals to the 
members of the team making second best 
score. The Third Regiment, infantry, and 
Hospital Corps, N. G. W., will participate in 
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the maneuver camp near Fort D. A. Russell 
with the troops of the Regular Army from 
August Ist to 7th, inclusive, under the com- 
mand of Col. C. Z. A. Zander, who is charged 
with all the details as to the movements ot 
these troops. 


Among the many subjects in the report on 
the National Guard of Indiana made by Major 
T. Bentley Mott, Artillery Corps, and Major 
Alfred O. Frost, U. S. A. (retired), respect- 
ing the condition and organization of the 
State Militia, are the following: In order to 
arouse and retain the interest of the men in 
gallery and range practice, it is recommended 
that gold badges be awarded to the men mak- 
ing the highest records on the range and in 
gallery practice. State armories should be 
provided for deserving companies as rapidly 
as possible. Officers whose services have been 
satisfactory should have their commissions 
continued for another term at the discretion 
of the commander-in-chief. ‘The physique of 
the men gave a good impression, as did the 
rudimentary knowledge on the part of the 
officers and interest in the work. Every organ- 
ization was practically armed, clo.hed and 
equipped for the field at any season of the 
year; and all supplies, as a rule, well kept and 
cared for. The armories are deplorable, both 


as to size and storage arrangements, and none 
of the companies has really good arm-racks. 
A quite general interest in range practice 1s 
observable, but this practice is voluntary, for 


the most part, resulting in the development of 


a few good shots, rather than the instruction 
of all the men in shooting. Company D, Sec- 
ond Infantry, Indianapolis, has, however, a 
remarkable record, having 27 expert riflemen 
and every man in the company being expert, 
distinguished, sharpshooter or marksman. The 


regular establishment can greatly aid the mi- 


litia officers in producing a healthy sentiment 
of local pride in the company by furnishing 
the men with properly made and decently fit- 
ting uniforms. Battery A, Capt. R. H. Tyn- 
dall, is a remarkably efficient organization, 


even from the purely artillery standpoint. The 


captain spent at his own expense two weeks 
with Capt. Gatley’s battery, and he believes 
that this experience was worth everything else 
put tegether. The respective reports of each 
battery, battalion and company speak highly of 
the officers and their zeal and interest in their 
work; also of the excellent physical appear- 
ance of all the men, of whom a very high per- 
centage would go on a campaign. They are of 
good character and, as a rule, interested in 
their work. 


The officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the National Guard of West Virginia joined 


the camp of instruction held at Camp Bagu'ey, 
near Kingwood, W. Va., from July 17th to 2oth, 
under the direction of the general commanding 
the First Brigade. The four days’ competi- 
tion and matches of the West Virginia State 
Rifle Association were held on the range at 
Camp Baguley, beginning July 13th, under the 
rules of the National Board for the promo- 
tion of rifle practice. 
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Company K, Second Infantry, of the Na- 
tional Guard of Michigan, has won the Mc- 
Gurrin Shield for having made the highest 
figure of merit at indoor rifle practice. The 
trophy will remain in their charge for the 
coming year, this being the second occasion 
of their success. 


The National Guard of Texas is allowed by 
the U. S. Government a maximum expendi 
ture of $200 for each company of infantry and 
troop of cavalry, to be expended in the pro 
motion of rifle practice this year, provided 
that a suitable location for a range can be 
leased for a period of not less than three 
years. The season for qualifying with small 
arms lasts from June rst to October gist. As it 
is not practicable to have rifle practice during 
the maneuvers this year, all practice for record 
will be conducted at the ranges for home 
stations, and the figures of merit of companies 
will be based on the greatest number of 
marksmen qualifying in any one company. 
Men qualifying as marksmen in the course 
with rifles will be presented with medals, and 
marksmen with pistols will receive pins indi 
cating their qualification. 


From July 2d to the 11th Brigade Headquar- 
ters, the Second, Third and Fourth Infantry, 
Separate Battalion of Infantry, Squadron of 
Cavalry, First Battery Field Artillery, and 
Signal Corps participated in th: joint army- 
militia encampment near Leon Springs, Tex. 
General Scurry and staff established Brigade 
Headquarters, the entire command being under 
Brigadier-General Albert L. Myer, U. S. A. 


On Saturday, June 6, the 1st Division, rst 
Battalion, N. M. N. Y., left their pier at the 
foot of West Ninety-seventh street on the 
U. S. S. Wasp for a week's cruise up Long 


Island Sound. The Wasp arrived at New 
London Sunday afternoon, and left early 
Monday morning for Edgartown, Mass. Lib- 
erty was given to the petty officers in this 
quaint old New England town. On the run 
from Edgartown to Newport the Wasp, which 


has the reputation of being a roller in any 


kind of a sea, certainly lived up to her name. 


At Newport the men were shown all through 
the torpedo station, some of them firing the 
torpedoes and going out in a wherry to pick 
them up. Other men were detailed to go up 
the river with a mine-planting party. Liberty 
was given to the starboard watch on Tuesday 


night and the port watch on Wednesday. The 
Wasp arrived at Greenport, L. I., Thursday 
afternoon, and the remainder of the day and 
all of Friday were spent in target practice, 
some excellent scores being made. During 
the run from Greenport to Glen Cove on Sat 
urday life-boat drills were in order, Coxswains 


Reed and Herkins doing excellent work. The 
1st Division was at work constantly while 
away, being engaged in putting all the boats 
in first-class condition. Coxswain Reed’s cut- 
ter was the pride of the ship. Of course, the 
gig was up to the mark. Among the many 


musically inclined men aboard a “squegee” 
band was formed. The officers were: Lieut. 
Russel Raynor, commanding; Lieut. C. L. 
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Poor, executive; and Ensigns Stevens and 
Wait, watch officers. The following were the 
chiefs and P. O.’s: C. M. A. A., Price; 
C. B. M., Walz; C. G. M., Clancy; C. P. ¥., 








THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR 


UKE E. WRIGHT, the new Secre- 
tary of War, was a fighter in his 
younger days. At the age of fifteen 

he was a private soldier in the Confed- 
erate Army, and a year later he was a 
non-commissioned officer. When but 
seventeen he was in charge of a battery 
in the battle of Stone River, his brother 
being an officer of artillery. In this battle 
the Federal troops occupied a strong po- 
sition. The Confederates assailed it but 
failed in their attack, during which Luke 
Wright’s brother was killed. The story 
is told that when the man operating an- 
other gun near shouted to him that his 
brother was killed he replied in a voice 
without a quiver: “Have his body 
taken to the rear; and you continue to 
work your gun and I will work mine.” 

After four years of hard fighting 
which began at Shiloh and ended at Sa- 
vannah, Luke E. Wright, then not quite 
twenty-one, started to get an education. 
He attended the University of Oxford, 
Mississippi, and studied law. He did 
not graduate there, however, but return- 
ed to his father’s office, and the law 
firm of Wright, Turley and Wright was 
formed. 

In 1870 Wright was elected attor- 
ney-general for Shelby County in Ten- 
nessee. As soon as he was elected to 
this office he began a campaign for re- 
form. In those days in the South every 
man carried his gun, and a prominent 
citizen shot another prominent citizen 
without legal provocation. He was ar- 
rested and confined in jail. Archibald 
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Brown; Hosp. Stew., Kretz; Bos’n Mates, 
Boyle and Leigh; Coxswains, Herkins, Reed, 
Wills, Vogt; Q. M., Underhill, Morrow, Le 
Pau, Ryan, Marsh; Yeoman, Humphreys. 


Wright, the father of the attorney-gen- 
eral, was employed to defend the viola- 
tor of the law. The trial lasted three 
weeks, with the father pitted against 
the son, but the son won and established 
the fact that if a man committed murder 
he must answer to the law for it. 

In 1878 Memphis was visited by yel- 
low fever, and 15,000 people died in 
sixty days. Oder thirty thousand peo- 
ple fled the city, and only twenty thou- 
sand remained, half of which number 
were stricken with the malady. The po- 
lice force was disbanded and there was 
no law. Luke E. Wright was chairman 
of the citizens’ committee. People were 
frenzied. It appeared as though every 
man was ready to fly at every other 
man’s throat. A mob threatened pil- 
lage and chaos. Wright faced this mob 
and announced that the first man to 
start anything would be shot on the 
spot. He was talking to his neighbors ; 
they knew him; they knew that he 
meant what he said, and there was no 
more disorder. 

One of Wright’s contemporaries while 
he was practicing law in Tennessee was 
a certain Jules J. D. Dubose, soldier, 
duelist, newspaper man, and _ lawyer. 
There had never been any good feeling 
between the two gentlemen, and Du- 
bose became judge of the criminal court. 
If a lawyer did not please the judge 
he was sent to jail for contempt. His 
likes and dislikes were the moving 
springs of his decision. It is said that 


Dubose was not corrupt, but simply a 
At one time Wright was argu- 


tyrant. 
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ing a case before Judge Dubose and said 
some things at which the court was 
displeased. 

“I will put you in irons, 
Wright,” the judge exclaimed. 

Wright, as quick as a flash, retorted: 
“If you attempt to put me in irons, 
Jules Dubose, one of us will die.” 

“Proceed with the argument,” said 
the judge, and that was the end of it. 

Dubose was finally, on account of his 
acts of tyranny, cited before the Senate 
of Tennessee, sitting as a high court of 
impeachment. The leading lawyers of 
the Commonwealth, both friends and 
enemies of the accused, were in Nash- 
ville. Dubose was on the stand in his 
own behalf. Wright was sitting in the 
chair opposite, subjecting him to a 
cross-examination, Wright's big gun 
fell out of his pocket. He picked it up, 
stuck it back, and continued to ply the 
witness with questions. 

In the days when criminal law was 
eminently respectable in the South, be- 
cause eminently respectable citizens killed 
and were killed, Luke E. Wright, both 
as a prosecuting and defending lawyer, 
was at the head of the profession in 
Tennessee and figured in many sensa- 
tional court trials, But perhaps the most 
sensational case he ever conducted was 
the defense of Alice Mitchell, who in 
1891, in a freak of madness, killed Fre- 
da Ward, a schoolmate. Judge Dubose 
had the idea that the plea of insanity 
offered in behalf of Alice Mitchell was 
not good, and that she should be tried 
for murder. Alice Mitchell was ad- 
judged a lunatic, however, and was 
sent to an asylum, where she soon after 
died. 

It is unquestionably due to Mr. Taft 
that the Honorable Luke E. Wright be- 
comes Secretary of War. When Taft 
was circuit-judge his jurisdiction ex- 
tended into the State of Tennessee, and 
it was during his sittings in that State 
that he met Wright. A warin friend- 
ship between the two followed. After 
the Spanish War, when President Mc- 
Kinley appointed the Philippine Com- 
mission with Taft as president, with a 
view to conciliating the South he asked 
him to name some good Southern man 
as one of the commission. Taft imme- 
diately named his friend, Luke E. 


Luke 


Wright, whom the President appointed. 
After the dissolution of the Philippine 
Commission, Wright became American 
Ambassador to Japan, and later was 
appointed by President Roosevelt to the 
Governor-Generalship of the Philippines, 
which position he resigned to become 
Secretary of War. 

While General Wright claims his Sec- 
retaryship is only for a short time—till 
next March—there can hardly be a 
shadow of doubt that if Mr. Taft be- 
President of the United States, 
Mr. Wright will remain in the cabinet, 


COUPLE of years ago when I was 
A on duty in W ashington, a friend 
of mine, an editor of one of the 
Military magazines, was getting out a 
“special number,” and was very anxious 
to get an interview of some description 
from General John F. Weston—who suc- 
ceeds General Wood as Commander of 
the Philippines Division. 
“See here,” he said to me, 
the General pretty well; 


comes 


“you know 
can’t you get 


him to say something for publication?” 


“What do you want?” I asked him. 

“It doesn’t matter, anything Weston 
does or says is good,” he replied. 

“All right,” I promised, “I’ll do what 
I can for you.” 

It was a scorching hot day in early 
September. And any one who knows 
Washington, knows what that means. 
Nevertheless, that same afternoon I be- 
took myself to the General’s home. The 
family were away and he was sitting on 
the front porch alone with a palm-leaf 
fan and a big cigar, trying in his cheer- 
ful way to make the best of things. Al- 
ways the soul of courtesy and hospital- 
ity, he came down the steps to meet ine, 
at the same time calling to a servant to 
take my horse. When we were comfort- 
ably seated, “Well,” he said, “and what 
can I do for you?” 

“Well,” I answered, “the truth is, Gen- 
eral, that I came just for a talk with you 
—and if you would be so kind as to give 
me something good—” 

“My young friend,” 
ton, sniffing the air, “do you smell that 
mint-bed? Just you step right inside 
with me and in two minutes I'll have you 


interrupted Wes- 
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a drink fit for the gods, sir, and not be- 
neath the notice of a cavalryman!” 

I met my editor friend at the Army 
and Navy Club that evening. “Well,” he 
said, “did you see the General and get 
something good?” 

“I did—very,” I replied feelingly “but 
of such a nature as would hardly fill the 
bill for publication !” E. F. 


If an opinion just rendered by the 
Judge-Advocate-General of the Navy is 
followed by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury in computing longevity ‘in- 
crease of pay, officers’ pay will be mate- 
rially greater than if the old method of 
computation is followed. The Judge- 
Advocate-General holds that the Io per 
cent. increase of the pay of officers for 
each five years’ service, under the latest 
naval appropriation act, shall be based 
on the current yearly pay received at the 
time the increase for each five years be- 
comes effective, and not upon the base 
pay only of the first five years. The new 
method favored by the Judge-Advocate- 
General is similar to that of computation 
followed prior to the passage of the act 
of 1882, which provided that longevity 
pay should be based only on the base 
pay. 


T was the winter that the women of 
North Dakota made their famous 
campaign for the right of suffrage. 

Assemblyman S. was bitterly opposed to 
the bill and announced that on a certain 
day he would make a speech against it. 
This greatly troubled the women who 
constituted the lobby for the measure. 
They feared the result of that speech. 
While the clouds were darkest and the 
women thoroughly disheartened, a little 
delegate, whose hat was never on straight 
and whose cloak might have been fash- 
ionable in some other age, took the floor, 
closing an impassioned appeal for faith’ 
and courage with “If you women will 
raise money enough to hire an engine to 
make a trip of forty miles, I will stop that 
speech.” 

The money was raised. The little wo- 
man took her place by the side of the 
engineer and asked him to “run his best 
licks to the village of M.,” and he did. 
Almost before the engine stopped the lit- 
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tle woman hopped off and started on a 
trot to the residence of Assemblyman S. 
Five minutes later she came trotting back 
escorting Mrs. S. and fairly shoved her 
onto the engine. While the little woman 
stood on the lower step she said to the 
engineer, “Now please fly back to the 
capital,” and the engine flew. 

Just as the little woman, escorting 
Mrs. S. was rushing to the gallery, As- 
semblyman S. began his speech. The two 
women took a position where they could 
see and hear the orator. 

Mr. S. started in after this fashion: 
“Mr. Speaker, it would be a lasting dis- 
grace to Dakota for the legislature to 
enact this bill into law.” 

At that point the littlke woman gave 
Mrs. S. a nudge with her sharp elbow, 
and Mrs. S., in a low, subdued voice, 
called out “Wilbur!” 

The orator thought he heard some- 
thing, stopped and looked about, but ap- 
parently concluded that he was mistaken, 
and went on. 

“Tmagine, Mr. Speaker, if you can, our 
mothers, wives and daughters mixing up 
in the dirty pool of modern politics.” 

The little woman gave Mrs. S. another 
nudge with her sharp elbow, and this 
time Mrs. S., with much emphasis, called 
out “Wilbur!” 

That time the statesman knew he was 
being called, and stopped instantly, took 
a glance at the gallery, met the gaze of 
his wife, and flopped into his seat. The 
speech was never made. 

The little woman hopped upon a chair 
and piped out, “Didn’t I tell you if you 
would get me an engine I would stop 
that speech? Did you see him drop?” 

Then the lobby gathered about the two 
women and congratulated, hugged and 
kissed them, when the sergeant at arms 
appeared and quelled the storm. 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Watrous. 


HE War Department has under 
consideration the reorganization of 
the General Staff, and it is very 
likely that important changes in its meth- 
ods of conducting business will soon be 
made. One change which will be made is 
the abolition of the third division of the 
staff, which is composed of the military 
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information division of the War De- 
partment, and its consolidation with the 
second division, which includes the 
Army War College. The second divi- 
sion will consist of two sections, one 
devoted to the War College and the 
other to military information. This en- 
larged division will occupy the War 
College building at the Washington Bar- 
racks. It has also been proposed that 
certain senior colonels of cavalry, field 
artillery and infantry be assigned to 
special duty in charge of all subjects 
coming before the General Staff relating 
to their respective arms of the service. 
Col. George S. Anderson, of the Ist 
Cavalry, and a member of the General 
Staff, who is now on duty at the head- 
quarters of the Department of the East 
at New York, will probably be the cav- 
alry officer designated for this duty. The 
field artillery officer will be Col. Mont- 
gomery M. Macomb, 6th Field Artillery, 
on duty at the War Department. Col. 


Joseph W. Duncan, of the 6th Infantry, 
and a member of the General Staff, on 
duty at headquarters of the Department 


of California at San Francisco, will 


probably represent the infantry, 


’Tis now the bucks are belling, 
The forest rings amain: 
I cannot stay for roundelay, 
No lover need complain ; 
The wide world’s heart is pulsing, 
The sweet weeds greet the rain; 
At break of day in wanton play 
The little birds are fain 
To keep the greenwood dancing 
To many a soft refrain. 
This is the way that hearts keep gay, 
All in an endless chain! 
Chas. Woodward Hutson. 


E sometimes hear the remark 

that a certain person is so effi- 

cient that his services cannot 
possibly be spared by the establishment 
with which he is connected. In view of 
the fact, however, that experience has 
shown that, no matter how efficient an 
individual may be, he can always be re- 
placed when removed. by death, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that any so-called 
“indispensable” could be replaced at any 


time by diligent inquiry and the exer- 
cise of a little patience. The adage, “The 
King is dead, long live the King,” is for- 
ever, though sadly, true. 

As an illustration of this truth, a story 
is told of the late Colonel J of the 
Regular Army, who commanded a regi- 
ment of artillery some years ago. The 
Colonel, who had a fine Civil War record, 
was a fighter of good Hibernian blood, 
and was known throughout the service 
as a strict disciplinarian. Moreover, he 
was not at all backward as regards rep- 
resenting his views to the War Depart- 
ment in particularly forceful language, 
when he deemed that he had right upon 
his side. 

It frequently happens that some offi- 
cers are absent from each regiment on 
what is known as “detached service,”— 
staff duty of various kinds, college duty, 
recruiting and the like; and it has been 
noted as a strange coincidence that the 
percentage tends to increase when the 
regimental station happens to be a spe- 
cially undesirable one. Good old Colonel 

never took kindly to the “detached 
service” idea, and was actively opposed 
to it, whenever his returns showed that 
the percentage of officers absent on “d. 
s.”” was increasing. 

On one occasion, when the regiment 
was languishing in the everglades of 
Florida, the Colonel decided to make a 
determined effort to round up the chron- 
ically “detached.” In response to his let- 
ter on the subject, the War Department 
informed the Regimental Commander, 
by first endorsement on his letter, that 
Captains A, B and C, and Lieutenants D, 
E and F would be sent to join the regi- 
ment, but that Lieutenant G would be 
kept on duty at the Department until! 
further orders, “as his services were con- 
sidered indispensable at the War De- 
partment.” 

Colonel J returned the letter to 
Washington by a second endorsement, 
wherein he requested that “he be in- 
formed as to what the War Department 
proposed to do when Lieutenant G de- 
parted this life.” It is almost superfluous 
to add that the Colonel’s letter is still 
reposing in a pigeon-hole of the War De- 
partment. W. Mar. 
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THE RECRUITS FIRST LOOKOUT 
By Richard Hatton. 

This sailorin’s durn poor business, 
I wish I was back on the farm, 

My head’s in a whirl with dizziness, 
I look from aloft with alarm; 

They sent me up here to the mast top 
To keep a lookout ahead, 

I'd give all my blood to the last drop 
To get down. Oh I wish I was dead. 


She’s pitchin’ an’ heavin’ an’ blowin’ 
My eyes are a-smartin’ with pain, 
I wish I was back at the plowin’ 
Down on the farm again. 
I've got such a curious feelin’ 
In my in’ards way down deep, 
My senses is sort o’ reelin’, 
I wish I was tendin’ the sheep. 


It seems like this pesky motion 
Was turnin’ me upside down, 
Goldarn this here rollin’ ocean, 
1 wish I was drivin’ t’ town; 
Drivin’ t’town with Dobbin, 
Haulin’ a load o’ truck, 
My insides is all abobbin’, 
Plague take my thunderin’ luck. 


There, I knew it was comin’, 
I’ve turned most inside out, 
My head an’ ears is hummin’ 
I’m weak as a cat about. 
And gee, I'm sweatin’ fearful, 
Sort of a clammy sweat, 
My eyes is gettin’ tearful; 
I want to go back you bet. 


I want to go back to the cabin 
That nestles ’mongst the trees, 

I’m sick of this wrenchin’ an’ grabbin’ 
I’m tired of the sight of the seas. 

I wish I was back with mother, 
A-milkin’ the old white cow, 

Oh gosh. I'd a good Cceal ruther 
Be anywheres else just now. 


OME pity-deserving statistician, la- 
boring under a painful stress of 
circumstances and a contract to 

furnish a news-greedy public with con- 
temporaneous scandals avers that money 
in terrifying quantities has been spent 
and a great deal more will be needed to 
supply the ships of our navy on their 
world-encircling cruise, and he bewails 
with tearful solicitude the vision of the 
bill a poverty-stricken nation must pay. 
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We know it is deucedly extravagant, 
in fact, a most outrageous expenditure. 
That the national defenders should be fed 
at all while on that long and arduous 
trip is nothing short of criminal waste 
of national funds. Why in “Pluto’s 
gloomy reign” should the sailors be fed? 
Are they not on a cruise, simulating con- 
ditions of actual maritime warfare? Does 
not the man behind the gun fast during 
military operations? We have long been 
of that opinion. Is there any reason to 
conclude that because an army “moves on 
its belly” a navy does? None atall. We 
are overwhelmed at the thought. ’Ods 
bodkins. Starve the villians, deprive them 
of their sustenance, the source of their 
strength and of their content. Give them 
the Army emergency ration if hungry or 
fractious. They undoubtedly could not 
refuse it forever: hunger, and eventually 
famine, would drive them to its con- 
sumption. 

But let us be a trifle more humane, 
saith the critic: As low as is the ebb of 
our national finances, let us at least give 
them something. The Japanese have 
demonstrated their ability to work won- 
ders, after centuries of training and care- 
ful dieting, on a meal of rice and beans. 
A means of stupendous national economy 
suggests itself to us automatically. What 
if the sailormen demand more nutrition? 
Let them consider the Japanese and be 
wise. Institute the reform at once. Or 
else, does this scheme bear the earmarks 
of impracticability, review momentarily 
the military record of the French. What 
was their chief article of nutriment? 
3read and chocolate. There we have it. 
How many Napoleonic victories do we 
attribute to that dict? Doubtless many: 
all excepting Water-loo, the heydey of 
the Prohibitionist. Water must therefore 
be nutritious, as is Scotch and soda, “in 
portions true,” though the latter sugges- 
tion would hardly meet with the approval 
of the W. C. T. U. (W-hiskey C-an't 
T-ouch U-s). The Italians were once 
fighters of considerable prowess, and 
their strength and staying powers derived 
from macaroni. Another suggestion of 
value. But our sailors refuse macaroni. 
What of that? 

Nevertheless some inexpensive form of 
nourishment must be provided for the 
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fleet for a man can rarely accomplish any- 
thing on an empty stomach. 

Of what shall the ration consist? 

Rice and curry? 

Beans? 

Bread and chocolate? 

Water? 

Scotch and soda? 

Macaroni? 

The Army emergency ration? 

Heaven forbid! The cost of its pre- 
paration is exorbitant. Rather triple the 
ration of beans. How Back Bay, Mass., 
would rejoice. K. C. Beigh. 


O Great Britain, more than to any 
other Power on earth, is an effi- 
cient navy essential, and the ten- 

dency has always been to make the navy 


a distinct and separate organization. The 
result of this is that there are a number 
of customs and practices peculiar to the 
service, and among them is the use of 
“the red thread.” 

Every rope in the British Naval Ser- 
vice, from heaving-line to hawser, and 
wherever it may be used, on shipboard 
or in dockyard, has woven into one of 
its strands, for the purposes of identifi- 
cation, a red thread. The presumption is 
that any rope with the red thread found 
outside of such uses is in improper hands. 
This of course very effectually prevents 
the theft of cordage. 

The custom of weaving the red thread 
into the ropes of the Royal Navy 
has prevailed ever since the days of 
Nelson. 


MOORS MANEUVERING ON THE GREAT DESERT 





SERCKED 


Molly—1I just 
boys. 

Cholly—I was thinking of joining the navy 
at one time. 

Molly—Oh, why didn’t you? 

Cholly—Why, I w’ote to the Secretary of 
the Navy for a position as admiral and he 
did not weply. 


dote on Uncle Sam's sailor 


Kansas City Star. 


Away out in Omaha 
We cannot see the fun, 
But we can feel the pleasure 
And yell like anyone. 
Those girls are surely lucky 


Out in our western ports; 
Theyve got a chance to fracture 
Some loyal sailor hearts. 
Omaha News. 


“I suppose a sailor has a sweetheart in 
every port,” a girl remarked to the handsome 
fellow who was whirling her about. 

“There’s the sailor getting knocked again,” 
said her partner, with a smile. 

“Then it’s not true?” 

“T should say not! The only girl the blue- 
jacket has got is the one he had before he 
ever left home, and you've got her still, if you 
are a sailor. Mine’s out in Wisconsin.” 


Possibly not every one has heard the anec- 
dote about a dear old mother whose son had 
been promoted to be a commissioned officer. 
He sent her a box of navel oranges from the 
south, and this brief note: “Dear Mother— 
just a handful of navel oranges, something 
you will find especially choice. Devotedly, 
Jack.” 

The mother said to visitors: “Just the very 
best boy in all the world. But he never could 
learn to spell. Just think of a lieutenant spell- 
ing “naval’’ with an ‘e’ instead of an ‘a’. Anda 
small ‘n’! Isn’t it embarrassing to a mother. 
Still it sounds the same when you speak it.” 


Little Iky Klawerr (reading criticism of our 
navy)—What do you t’ink, pop? Der hits at 
Santiago averaged only one and one-half per 
cent. 


— 


Mr. Klawerr (theater manager)—Vell, dey 
don’t average any more on Broadway, my son. 


A maid who lived in Phillie came to see the 
Tennessee, 

She was dead in love with Meyer, or at least 
she seemed to be; 

Bob also thought quite well of her and just 

to be a sport 

Mailed heaps of picture post-cards from 

almost every port. 
In a recent mail a letter came, Bob grabbed it 
and he read 
“You may keep on sending postals, but do not 
write—I’m wed.” 

The above is from The Volunteer, a ship’s 
paper of the U. S. S. Tennessee, edited by en- 
listed men on board that ship. The Volun- 
teer contains about 26 pages of interesting 
and well selected reading matter for the crew 
and their friends. Price 15 cents a copy. 


Boy from Cloyne School (visiting Torpedo 
Station, sees Patrick welding a piece of iron) : 
“Oh, see the beautiful scintillations!” 

Patrick—‘Schinchilaters be d—, 
sparks. 


them’s 


Young Jack Tabbs has only been in the navy 
for a few months, but there is not a more 
enthusiastic sea dog in the whole of his ma- 
jesty’s service. He recently made application 
for and received the usual leave and proceeded 
to London and his mother’s house. 

Mrs. Tabbs lives on the third floor of a 
house in Camberwell, and when he arrived 
at her address he stood in the doorway and 
bawled up the stairs: 

“Mother, aloft! Jack’s come home! 
the window!” 

“Why, Jacky, my dear,” cried the old lady 
from the landing, ‘“‘whatever’s wrong with the 
stairs?” 

“Stairs!” cried the weather worn tar, with 
ineffable contempt. “What do I know about 
stairs? Just you open the window and lower 
a rope to the main deck, and be quick about 
it!”—London Express. 


Open 
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All communications intended for this department should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, 


The Bluejacket, Army and Navy Life, Newport, R. I.” 


The editor will be glad to receive 


from bluejackets on ship or shore, clear photographs, letters, brief verses and notes of interesting 


incidents. 


Our Platform: 


The highest standard of manhood for 
the enlisted men; 

An all-American Navy; 

Retirement ajter twenty-five years’ 
service ; 

‘*Open Gangway"’ in port for one- 
half the crew when work of the day 
ts done. 


WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR ;: 


for our uniform 


A proper 


on shore. 


respect 


Every bluejacket should bear in mind that 
this department is reserved for comment, 
correspondence and news of particular inter- 
est to him. The rest of the magazine is 
equally his, particularly the Editorial De- 
partment, in which wi:l be set forth the at- 
titude of ARMY AND NAVY LIFE on im- 
portant fundamental subjects affecting the 
naval service, as well as on every subject 
connected with the National Defense. The 
Editorial Department is all-service, and the 
bluejacket is one of the most important 
features of our national defense. 


At the recent semi-annual examination of 
candidates for entrance to the Naval Academy, 
the following named enlisted men of the navy, 
appointed by Members of Congress or at large 


In all cases names must be given, tho’ not necessarily for publication. 


by the President, were included: H. H. Ep- 
ping, Jr., from the Training Station, Nor- 
folk, Va., appointed from Georgia; E. S. 
Oldsmith, coxswain, from Norfolk, Va., ap- 
pointed from Oklahoma; B. M. Manning, ordi- 
nary seaman, of the U. S. S. New Hampshire, 
appointed at large by the President; A. E. 
Martak, seaman, of the U. S. S. New Jersey. 
from the State of Mississippi; and J. D. Pep- 
per, electrician, third class, of the U. S. S. 
Mississippi, appointed from the State of Mis- 
sissippi. 


Great interest is being taken by the people 
of Los Angeles in the establishment of a Navy 
Recruiting Station in that city. It is the first 
time that a permanent station has been located 
in that part of the country; and the recent 
visit of the fleet, together with the pride and 
interest Californians have always shown in the 
navy, ought to make the rendezvous there a 
success. 


The Bureau of Navigation has distributed 
several hundred of its attractive recruiting 
booklets, “The Making of a Man-of-Warsman,” 
to the battleships of the Atlantic fleet, with the 
privilege to any member of the crew of send- 
ing them home to their friends in a franked 
envelope. This is in line with the results 
of recent inquiries which showed that the good 
will of men in the service was one of the 
factors in influencing others to enlist in the 
navy. 


Electrician David H. Rizer, attached to the 
Naval Recruiting Station in Denver, has re- 
ceived a letter from the Navy Department in 
which he is commended for his good judg- 
ment, quickness and fearlessness displayed by 
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him on June 5, 1908, when he ran into a hotel 
in Denver in which a fire had just started, 
called the clerk, roused the sleepers and held 
the fire in check. 


As an indication of the high esteem in which 
the bluejacket is held in our service we publish 
here the fact that for the first time in the his- 
tory of our navy an enlisted man has been 
married on the deck of a ship in commission. 
This happened at San Francisco on June 28th, 
when Seaman Harry L. Heilman was married 
to Miss Rose King, a San Francisco girl, on 
board the Minnesota, to which ship Heilman 
was attached. The captain’s cabin was placed 
at the disposal of the wedding party. The 
band played the wedding march from Lohen- 
grin, the church pennant was broken out, and 
with the entire crew mustered on the quarter- 
deck, the Episcopal service was used. Then 
the crew cheered. A dinner was afterwards 
served in the ward-room. 


A petition signed by twenty-three women of 
the State of North Dakota has been received 
by President Roosevelt asking that no wine 
be used in the christening of the North Dakota 
battleship. The Japanese, at a launching, re- 
lease white pigeons from a cage and allow 
them their freedom. Flowers have also been 
used at times. 


It’s dangerous to hug the shore in war,” 
Said Young Lieutenant McFelt, 
“But it’s far more dangerous to hug a girl 
With a pin in the back of her belt.” 
—Chicago News. 


There is one corporation in the United States 
that appreciates the soldier, and one manager 
who believes in the service, Armv, Navy and 
National Guard. This, says the Army and 
Navy Journal, is the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way and Light Company, Mr. John L. Beggs, 
president and general manager. Mr. Beggs so 
believes in the soldier that his orders are that 
the certificate of honorable discharge from 
army or navy is all the recommendation he 
wants, and the man presenting it is certain of 
his job. And he has yet to have that confi- 
dence in the man abused. ‘The army and 
navy are well represented on his payroll, espe- 
cially among the motormen and conductors, 
and some of the best men in the service are old 
regulars. About one hundred of this com- 


pany’s men are in the state service. 





Coaling is the dirtiest and the most tedious 
job in the navy, but the new spirit of the ser- 
vice regards it as part of the day’s work, says 
the New York Herald. The bands play while 
the colliers or lighters are alongside; and com- 
petition between ships of the battleship fleet 
has run up the records until Admiral Sperry 
is highly gratified at the most recent per- 
formance of the Virginia, of the third division, 
which took on board 1,667 tons in four hours, 
with 555.9 tons for the best hour. The Georgia 
a short time before took on board 1,779 tons in 
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five hours and the Rhode Island, of the same 
division, took on board 1,710 tons in four hours. 


The Culgoa, supply ship, and the hospital 
ship Relief, sailed on July 2d for Honolulu. The 
Pacific squadron, consisting of the Tennessee, 
Washington and California, sailed south on the 
same date on a cruise along the coast, towing 
the torpedo boats Perry, Preble and Farragut. 


Only three warrant officers will be exam- 
ined this year for commissions as ensigns in 
the navy. They are Boatswain John Davis, 
attached to the naval training station at New- 
port; Boatswain Benjamin J. Green, naval 
training station, San Francisco, Cal.; and 
Gunner James J. Manning, of the U. S. S. 
Wisconsin. 


The following is a message sent to the fleet 
by President Roosevelt as it was about to 
leave San Francisco on July 7th: 

“IT send to officers and enlisted men my 
heartiest good wishes on the eve of your de- 
parture. That the American people can trust 
the skilled efficiency and devotion to duty of 
its representatives on the fleet has been abun- 
dantly shown by the trip around South 
America, and I know will be made equally 
manifest on the return trip across the Pacific, 
Indian and Atlantic oceans. You have, in a 
peculiar sense, the honor of the United States 
in your keeping, and therefore no body of 
men in the world enjoy at this moment a 
greater privilege or carry a heavier responsi- 
bility.” 


The Navy Department on June 26th ad- 
dressed a letter to Seaman Charley Peters, at 
the Navy Yard, Mare Island, commending him 
for the presence of mind displayed by him at 
the time of an accident on the U. S. S. Dart, 
while that boat was alongside the fleet at 
Vallejo, Cal., on May 31st last. The report 
shows that when it was seen the Dart could 
not avoid striking the bow of a steamer, Peters 
called out to two lady passengers on the Dart 
to fall flat on deck; one followed the advice 
thus given; the other was knocked overboard. 
It appears that Peters promptly jumped to 
her rescue, resulting in serious injuries to him- 
self, and the Department termed his act one 
of a self-sacrificing type which the general 
public has learned to expect from the men who 
wear the uniform of the enlisted men of the 
navy. 





The commanding officer of the torpedo boat 
destroyer DeLong has been officially asked to 
convey to Charles Burlingame, gunner’s mate, 


first class, and Stephen Wingerter, gunner’s 
mate, third class, the Department’s commend- 
ation for their gallantry in jumping overboard 
to rescue a lady who had accidentally fallen 
overboard in stepping from a small boat to 
the gangway of the U. S. S. DeLong while that 
vessel was anchored off Kingston, N. Y., in 


June, 1908. 
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The Volunteer for June, published on board 
the Tennessee, is an especially good number 
and very clean in its makeup. Evidently there 
is a printer on board who knows his business. 


The crews’ dinner on the Lancaster, at the 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, for Fourth of July, 
consisted of olives, radishes, roast chicken 


with dressing, green peas, creamed potatoes, 
cantaloupes, peaches, mixed cakes, ice cream, 
assorted nuts, iced tea, cigars and cigarettes. 
The cover of the bill of fare was from an il- 
lustration designed and made by G. I. Atkin- 
son, printed on the Lancaster, and, like all his 
other work, shows much originality. 


Captain B. S. Osbon, the subject of “A 
Sailor of Fortune,” which was published in 
Pearson’s Magazine about two years ago, is 
always ready to put in a good word for the 
navy. When a young man recently wrote 
the N. Y. Times asking, “What are the chances 
of a poor youth of 16 to have a college edu- 
cation?” the captain answered: 

“Let me say if this poor young man desires 
an education of greater scope than many a 
land college or university can give he should 
enlist in the navy of the United States, where 
they will teach him seamanship, gunnery, elec- 
tricity, steam engineering and other useful 
callings which will be of great value to him 
later in civil life. In addition to this, his 
physical condition will be cared for, his moral 
character looked after, and he will be taught 
discipline by which he will be enabled to gov- 
ern others when he becomes an employer. 
This college pays for his education, and pays 
him for obtaining it. From the moment he 
enters the service his pay begins, and oppor- 
tunities for advancement with increased pay, 
are before him; it depends solely upon himself 
how high a rank he mavw obtain.” 


It has been proposed that the showy white 
with which the hulls above the water-line on 
all our warships are painted in time of peace, 
be abandoned, and that all vessels be painted 
the slate color used in time of war. The white 
color has been adhered to not only on account 
of appearance, but because it imparts a certain 
degree of coolness, which is an important con- 
sideration for vessels in tropical waters. 


Santa Monica, California 


June 15, 1908. 
Dear Editor— 


I would like to mention just two incidents 
that will illustrate the bluejackets’ appreci- 
ation of the way our uniform was honored 
on the Pacific coast. One bluejacket was going 
to Los Angeles from Venice. He offered the 
conductor one dollar in payment for fare. The 
conductor smiled and told him his uniform 
alone would carry him. The _ bluejacket’s 
friend, in relating the incident later, said he 
nearly fell over from the unexpected recog- 
nition of his uniform. 


OWEN GOLOGLY, U.S. 8. CHARLESTON, CHAM- 
PION OF THE PACIFIC STATION, WITH HIS 
BACKER AND TRAINER 


Two bluejackets were in earnest conversa- 
tion, repeating their experiences during the 
many entertainments provided for them at Los 
Angeles. ‘The culminating sentence was “Say! 
do you suppose there ts anything we can buy. 
I’ve tried, but everything seems to be free!” 

A Bluejacket’s Friend. 


Bluejackets’ Reunion 
Dear Editor— 

Enclosed you will find one of the badges 
used at the Bluejackets’ Reunion held at Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, July 4, 1908. We had some 
fifty men of the navy present, all ex-bluejack 
ets, who, with their wives and lady friends, 
made up a jolly party. In the forenoon we 
went through the ceremonies of hoisting colors 
by a naval bugler, also other naval calls were 
used such as assembly, retreat, etc., and at 
noon mess gear was blown and a good dinner 
was enjoyed on the grounds, furnished by the 
proprietor. 


The feature of the day was a ball game 
between two teams selected on the grounds, 
during which many naval phrases were used 
instead of the usual terms of baseball, and 
the winning team was presented with a ban- 
ner of blue and gold with U. S. Navy printed 
thereon. 


All in all we had a jolly time, and expect 
to have the same every year; so hoping that 
this might be of some interest to your val- 
uable edition, I remain, 


Robert Cain, 
QO. M., 1st Class, U. S. Navy, Cincinnati, O. 
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The baseball team of the U. S. S. Mont- 
gomery has been doing good work of late. On 
July 3d they lost the game with Old Colony 
by I in an eleven-inning game. On the 7th 
they beat the Rangers 8 to 2, and on the 1oth 
the Rudder Club, 8 to 5. The battery in the 
last two games was Puls and Letch. 


A correspondent on shore on the west coast 
writes us that the people’s treatment of our 
men had this important effect, viz.: Several of 
the men of his acquaintance who had decided 
not to stick to the navy, have now taken more 
pride in their work, their ships, and the entire 
service and what it stands for, and will now 
remain at least a full enlistment. Our cor- 
respondent adds: If everyone could know just 
this little effect of their kindness to the blue- 
jackets, it would be sufficient reward for what 
they did to give them a good time. “To be 
sure, the men ought to be gentlemanly, and 
they are. I have sons of my own, and find 
that boys are quite likely to be just what they 
are given opportunity to be. They usually 
live up to just the amount of trust imposed 
in them.” 


A Plea for Rating Badges 


San Francisco, Cal., June 13, 1908. 

In reference to the change in uniform agita- 
tion we beg to invite your attention to the 
absence of any sign of rank or classification 
or department on the arms of cooks and stew- 
ards of the navy. There is no class of men 
in a military establishment feeling this lack 
of distinction so much as those who plan and 
cook the meals for officers. They wear the 
blue box suit of the chief petty-officer, without 
brass buttons or cap device, and no marks 
onarm. When the men in uniform had a good 
time at Los Angeles and other Pacific ports, 
they were not permitted to pay street car 
fares or admission anywhere; the cooks and 
stewards always had to get the intercession 
and identification of bluejackets to enable them 
to be numbered in their parties and to gain 
admission anywhere. I think a “crow” desig- 
nating rate and rank would prevent such mis- 
understandings in the future. 


Cooks and Stewards, Atlantic Fleet 


Cooks and stewards of the fleet should take 
into consideration the fact that we have too 
many men wearing the marks of a petty-officer 
in the navy—the “crow on the sleeve.” More 
than one-half the crew are petty-officers. Cooks 
and stewards are not petty-officers any more 
than are the hospital apprentices or other men 
on board ship. If we had less petty-officers on 
board ship there would naturally be more re- 
spect for those who, by virtue of position of 
command and responsibility, wear the badge 
of petty-officers. We have more petty-officers 
than other navies, and the reason seems to 
have been that the position of petty-officer is 
a good inducement for men in special branches 
to enlist. We believe in better pay for en- 
listed men, but less petty-officer classifications. 
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A Chewing Test 


One hundred thousand pounds of chewing 
tobacco is desired by the navy for the coming 
fiscal year, not to be chewed, as might be sup- 
posed, but to be cut up into little flakes and 
smoked in pipes. There is little chewing on 
board ships nowadays, and very rarely is a 
man seen in uniform who is tied down to the 
real “old navy” habit. Paddy Coyle, a naval 
character at the “guardo” in New York, is 
said to have been selected as the best chewer 
in the navy to try out samples of the tobacco 
and give his opinion of the virtue of different 
makes. The Chicago Tribune is responsible 
for the following conversation supposed to 
have taken place between Paddy Coyle and 
another old flat-foot : 


“There ain’t nothin’ the same any more in 
the navy. It’s all machinery and little byes 
that cry for their sody wather. Chawin’ 
good honest tobaccer has gone out of fashin, 
an’ you don’t see none but the old cocks eatin’ 
their quids these days. Machinery and sody 
wather!” 

“An’ cigarects,’ added Tawm Watson dis- 
gustedly. 

“An’ cigareets,’ agreed old Paddy. “From 
the officers to the kinds fresh from Kalamazoo, 
it’s cigareets. No more of the good honest 
tobaccer that built up the navy and made us 
lick everythin’ from the British to the Spinny- 
ards. What made the navy, I ask? Chawin’ 
terbaccer that’s chawin-terbaccer, and a little 
grog now and then.” 


A CouNTER CHALLENGE 


U. S. S. Louisiana, 


San Francisco, June 25, 1908. 
Dear Editor— 


I noticed in your last month’s issue a chal- 
lenge from L. W. K., of the Virginia, for a 
competition of skill on horseback. I have chal- 
lenged the man who only gave initials, by let- 
ter, and he did not reply. I wish to know, 
through your valuable journal, whether this 
man is “four-flushing” or not. I would like 
to challenge him for any amount that he may 
wish to ride for, and the ride to come off 
either at Manila, in the Philippines, or at New 
York when the fleet returns. I am one of 
the crew of this ship, and this crew does not 
let challenges go by without giving a fight. 
As we have won everything on this coast so 
far, we are still looking for possible victories. 

Frank J. Sohn. 


RETIREMENTS 


June 15th, William Jaeger, bandmaster, 
U. S. S. Lancaster; June 19th, Ole S. Nilsen, 
chief boatswain’s mate, U. S. S. Lancaster; 
June 25th, Charles Vette, chief master-at-arms, 
U. S. S. Frankiin; John R. Ross, ship’s cook, 
ist C., U. S. S. Severn. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL S. B. LUCE, U. S. N., 


PRESENTING 


PETTY-OFFICER CERTIFICATES 


OF APPOINTMENT TO APPRENTICE SEAMEN, 


NEWPORT, R. I., JULY 2, 


On the afternoon of July 2d, at the Newpor: 
training station parade grounds, Rear-Admiral 
Stephen B. Luce, U. S. N., retired, rightly 
termed the Father of the Naval Training Sys- 
tem, presented certificates of petty-officer ap- 
The 


pointment to members of the brigade. 
following are the names of the seventeen men 
who were honored with their appointments 


from the hands of the old Rear-Admiral: 
Chief Petty-Officers: T. Kelley, W. Meyers, 
R. L. Colbert, J. J. McDade, B. B. Brown, F. 
H. Prevo, and W. H. Heule; First Petty-Offi- 
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cers: J. W. McManus, T. A. Mechin, S. H. 
Brown and J. Schunke; Third Petty-Officers: 
H. E. Wilson, C. G. Campbell, and E. G. 
Cahoon. The above appointments remain in 
force during the time that the men remain 
at the station, unless revoked for cause. While 
Admiral Luce was presenting the appoint- 
ments to the apprentice petty-officers he said: 
“You are starting on a great career. I could 
give you a long sermon, but I will not. J 
will simply say a few words: Honor your 
God and your Flag. God bless you.” 


STH COMPANY APPRENTICE SEAMEN AT BOAT DRILL 


U.S. Naval Training Station, Norfolk, Va 


. J. J. Manning, C. M. A.A., U.S. Navy 


Company Commander 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE UNIFORM 


It is pretty generally known that the editor 
of this department of ARMy AND Navy LIFE 
in September, 1906, instituted against the New- 
port Amusement Association a suit for dam- 
ages because employés of that company had 
refused him admission to their dance hall for 
the sole reason that he was in the uniform of 
the U. S. Navy. The case caused much in- 
terest, not only in this country but in every 
country where a navy is important. The case 
was carried from court to court, with a de- 
cision adverse to plaintiff in the Superior 
Court, and the verdict for twenty-five cents 
damages was sustained in the Supreme Court. 
There was no real desire to get a large amount 
of money from the defendants—the object was 
to ascertain if there were in existence a law to 
protect a man from indignity because he wore 
the uniform of his country; and if there were 
no law to protect him and ensure for him the 
rights freely enjoyed by others, then it would 
be about time that the public should have their 
attention called to the deplorable state of af- 
fairs. In this we succeeded, and the case ot 
Buenzle vs. Newport Amusement Association 
was the real cause of the enactment of an act 
passed in the Rhode Island State Legislature 
soon after the decision of the Supreme Court, 
which makes it a punishable offense for any 
man in that State to debar another from a 
public place of amusement for no other reason 
than that he is in U. S. uniform. 

While the editor of this department started 
the case as a personal one, it was in the in- 


terest of the entire service, and no objection 


was made to the accumulation of a fund 
started by President Roosevelt with a one- 
hundred-dollar check. After settlement of the 
case in court Commander W. F. Fullam, the 
commandant of the Training Station, Newport, 
R. I., kindly offered to take charge of the fund 
and actively worked to secure from friends of 
the service sufficient money with which to 
settle outstanding accounts in the case. Fol- 
lowing is a list of contributions received since 
April, 1908, when $566.10 had been received 
and acknowledged in The Bluejacket: 


Rear-Admiral Chas. M. Thomas, U. S. N : $25.00 
Commander William F. Fullam, U. S. N 5.00 
Lieut.-Commander W. W. Phelps, U.S. N. .. 5,00 
Commander William B. Fletche r. ‘f Ss. N 5.00 
Commander Roy C. Smith, U. ; 5:00 
Commander James H. Oliv , v “S N 5.00 
Surgeon E. S. Bogert, U. S. : pee ai ath 5.00 
Commodore Theodoric ear U.S.N 5.00 
Captain W. McC. Little, U. S. N ea 
Major William N. McKelvey, U. S. M. C 5.00 
Rear-Admiral John P. Merrell. U.S.N ; -. §80 
Captain Lewis C. Heilner, U. S. N. -» 20 
Commander W. L. Rodgers, o iews oe. .. 500 
Major Lewis C. Lucas, U.S. M.C.. . 5.00 
Captain E. B. Barry, U. N 5.00 
Chaplain E. B. Brennan, U. S. N . 5.00 
Commander Mark L. Bristol, U. S. N. 5.00 
Medical- Inspector Lucien G. Henebe rger, U.S. N.. 5.00 
Surgeon Lewis Morris, U. N 5.00 
Lieut.-Commander T. ‘ Ser U. N «. 220 
Lieut.-Commander E. Kellogg, v ” N 3.00 
Commander John T. 9 dln U. 3.00 
Lieutenant Frank D. Berrien, U. S N 

Boatswain Gerald Ollif, U.S N.. 
Boatswain John Davis, U.S. N.. 
Boatswain William Spicer, U. S. N 
Boatswain Andrew Madsen, U.S. N.. 
Pay Clerk Timothy J. Mulcahy, . .§ N 
Pharmacist Joseph F. Pearson, U.S. N. 
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Paymaster Joseph Fyfe, U. 

Lieutenant Austin Kautz, U. $ N. 
Assistant-Surgeon H. F. Hull, U. S. N 
Assistant-Surgeon Dallas G. Sutton, U. S. N. 
Mr. L. C. Whiteside 

Pharmacist J. W. Wood, U. 

Paymaster Franklin P. ae wy. S. N 
Chief Boatswain's Mate Frank Brown, U. 
Lieutenant Walter R. Gherardi, U. S. N 
Lieutenant E. H. Watson, U. S. a ; 
Electrician J. J. Alexander, U. 

Chief Master-at-Arms, P. ae? Ni. '§.N 
Chief Boatswain's Mate H. Harrington, U. S. N 
Chief Boatswain's Mate, E. Adamson, U. S. 
Chief Master-at-Arms, A. A. McPhail, U. S. NY 
Chief Gunner's Mate, C. S. Schepke, U. S. N 
Chief Master-at-Arms, M. Hemeyer, U.S. N 
Chief Quartermaster B..Schumacker, U. S. N 
Chief Boatswain's Mate P. F. Griffin, U.S. N 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate I. H. Pedersen, U. S. 
Chief Quartermaster C. Waespe, U. S. N 
Chie f Master-at-Arms H. F. Benson, U.S. N 
Chief Master-at-Arms C. Zitrick, U. S. 

Chief Gunner’s Mate S. P. Vetters, U. S. N 
Chief Boatswain's Mate B. C. Nie oH U.S.N 
Gunner Edward T. Austin, U. — ; 
Pay Clerk C. C. Alger, U. S. Eton 
Pay Clerk Edward F. hoes U.S N 
Chief Boatswain Hugh Sweeney, U. S. N 
Chief Boatswain Timothy Sullivan, U. S. N 
Boatswain Peter Emery, U. S. N 

Chief Sailmaker Garret Van Mater, U.S. N 
Warrant Machinist G. I. Peary, U. S. N 
nS . Ratchford, U. S. N 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate F. H. Kuehler, U.S. A.. 
Chief Master-at-Arms Otto Wendel, U.S. N.. 
Chief Master-at-Arms R. F. Smith, U.S. N..... 
Chief Quartermaster C. I. Ostrom, U.S. N..... 
Chief Turret Captain a ee Ao a as 0s ae 
Chief Gunner's Mate furnane, U. S. N 

Chief Master-at-Arms T. Macklin, U.S. N 

Chief Master-at-Arms A. G. E. Piltz, U.S.N.. 
Chief Gunner's Mate L. M. Wegat, U. es 
Chief Boatswain's Mate G. Cullen, U. 

Chief Quartermaster E. D. Berry, U. x | 

Chief Master-at-Arms F. Johnson, U. S. N 

Chief Master-at-Arms J. Carson, U. S. N 

Chief Master-at-Arms L. Nott, U.S. N.... 
Chief Electrician G. Ellenberg, U. N. i 
Chief Master-at-Arms Joseph Tall, U. S.N. 

Chief Master-at-Arms F. Kopp, U.S. N. 

Chief Gunner's Mate J. ‘Chamberlain, " S$. N. 
Chief Master-at-Arms P. Caddell, U.S. N. 

Chief Boatswain's Mate M. J. W ao U. S.N. 
Chief Master-at-Arms Hiram Perry, U.S. N 

Chief Master-at-Arms A. Bernstein, U. S. N 
Chief Master-at-Arms T. J. Wilkes, o. Ss. N 

Chief Master-at-Arms M. H. Cox, U. ms 
Boatswain William E. Amato, U. S. x 
Carpenter A. Sundquist, U. S. N ; 
Pharmacist William H. Huntington, U. 

Chief Master-at-Arms J. Smith, U. S. N 

Chief Boatswain’s Mate J. Breen, U.S. N 
Master-at-Arms J. Fisher, U. S. N 

Ship’s Cook C. E. Tingley, U.S. N... 

Mr. J. Vitry 

Ordinary Seaman H. A. ‘Eck, U. 

Yeoman L, A. Klauer, U. S. N. 

Chief Quartermaster A. F. ante. U.S.N 
Yeoman J. ent, U. S. ‘ 
Ordinary poomnneese © SAL U. S. N 
Ordinary Seaman B. A. aaney U.S. N 
Ship’s Cook J. Wiehl, U. S. hanes 
Ship’s Cook A. Robinson, Bi 

Ordinary Seaman A. W. Sac U. NS. N.. 
Ordinary Seaman F. H. Murphy, U.S. N 


Sufficient money may be received during the 
month of July to cover all the costs in the 
case, in which event the surplus on hand will 
be either returned to contributors or handled 
as may be desired by them. Any one desiring 
to contribute is requested to confine the 
amount sent to a small sum. 


N 


NARADA 


munwnn 


VWNYKKNinn 


It is sad to record here that one of the last 
acts performed by Rear-Admiral Thomas, who 
died suddenly at Monterey, Cal. on July 3d, 
was to write a warm personal letter to Com- 
mander Fullam, sending his donation of 
twenty-five dollars, and expressing his grati- 
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fication at the successful termination of the 
uniform trouble in Rhode Island. 


PEEOH 


P. O. are the initials and also form the full 
name of the mascot of the apprentice seamen 
at Newport. On the station reservation of 
ninety Or more acres an order was recently 
issued against the presence of any dog, and 
the dogs, big and little, of high and low de- 
gree, officer’s pet or mongrel cur, had to go. 
There was one exception, and that was P. O., 
the humblest, homeliest mongrel on the island. 
Where he came from no one can tell. But he 
would not go away, and the apprentice seamen 
did not want him to go, for without P. O. 
battalion drill did not seem to be possible, and 
P. O. could not be happy without battalion 
drills. P. O. went on liberty with his boys. 
Down at the beach one day the driver of a 
wagon, not knowing the military importance of 


EVENING COLORS, 


P. O., ran over his legs. That driver then ran 
for his life, for the apprentice seamen who 
were on liberty with P. O. had an idea that 
the man might have prevented the cruel acci- 
dent. One of the lads, a small fellow at that, 
took the mangled dog on his back, and, with 
tears in his eyes and bloody rivers coursing 
down his white mustering suit, he trudged the 
weary miles back to the station. P. O. limped 
about for weeks, encased in bandages and 
done up in splints to the limit of skill of the 
medical corps, and now is all right again. 
Drills are regular and there is no hitch in the 
battalion, for P. O. is always on his job. It 
is likely that he will become a “plank-owner” 
at the Newport station. 


The U. S. S. New Hampshire arrived at 
Newport from New York July 4th. On the pre 
vious day she arrived at New York from Colon, 
Panama, having made the distance of 3,960 
knots at an average rate of speed of 14.7 knots. 


U.S.N.T.S. NORFOLK, VA. 





ARMY AND 


At Norfolk, Va., on July 5th, the apprentice 
seamen battalion was formed up and informed 
of the death of Rear-Admiral Charles M. 
Thomas, U. S. N., and the commanding officer, 
Captain A. C. Dillingham, U. S. N., addressed 
the men as follows: 

“I have had this command assembled here 
to announce with a great deal of sorrow the 
death of Rear-Admiral Charles M. Thomas. 
On account of the intimate association of 
Admiral Thomas with this command in former 
years, it is becoming that some tribute be paid 
him here and some particular attention given 
to this sad event. 

“Rear-Admiral Thomas entered the Navy 
in 1861, at the age of 15 years, and was just 
rounding out forty-seven years of service at 
the time of his death. As a midshipman, a 
watch officer, division officer, navigator and 
commanding officer of a ship, commanding of- 
ficer of a division, as a squadron commander, 
and as commander-in-chief of the fleet he ex- 
hibited always those admirable qualities of a 
good sea officer. 

“They say, ‘To know a man you must sail 
with him.’ I have been intimately associated 
with our dear deceased friend for many years. 
I relieved him twice, once as commanding of- 
ficer of this ship, and as superintendent of the 
training service; and I personally know that 
any man who has served under Rear-Admiral 
Thomas found in him, besides the admirable 
qualities of a sailor, a devoted friend with a 
very tender and loving heart, and an officer 
who maintained the very best discipline. 

“I say that I think it becoming to meet here 
because I know of no man in the Navy of the 
United States who has given so much of his 
time, so much of his interest, to the welfare 
of the enlisted men. There was never a better 


NORFOLK NOTES 


Active preparations are being made at this 
station for the erection of 135 wooden bunga- 
lows to replace the canvas tents, which have 


seen several years’ constant usage. Each bun- 
galow will house six men, and unquestionably 
will be a great advantage over tents, or even 
barracks. With the bungalows in commission, 
this station will have a capacity of one thou- 
sand men under training, and it is hoped that 
Congress will authorize sufficient money to fit 
up a much-needed mess hall for that number 
of men. When the Torpedo Reserve Station 
is removed to Port Royal in September next, 
the site of that former station will be turned 
over to the training station and will be used 
exclusively as a place of detention for new- 
comers. The present storehouse will be used 
as a mess and drill hall in inclement weather. 
Newcomers will be kept-in their own quarters 
for 21 days, and will have drills and a routine 
similar to the excellent one at Newport. No 


NAVY LIFE 


friend to the enlisted men than Admiral 
Thomas. 

“I propose that this meeting, and the results 
of this meeting, be entered upon the ship’s log 
of the Franklin. I invite one representative 
from the apprentice seamen and one repre- 
sentative from the men of the general service 
here present to meet the executive officer and 
me in my office to-morrow morning at 9 
o’clock for the purpose of drafting suitable 
resolutions upon this occasion. 

“The enlisted men have lost a very good 
friend and the service an excellent officer.” 


Resolutions 


“The officers, general service men attached 
to the Franklin, and the apprentice seamen 
under training at the St. Helena Reservation, 
assembled at general muster Sunday, July 5, 
1908, are informed of the death of Rear- 
Admiral Charles M. Thomas, U. S. N. 

“The sudden death of this distinguished of- 
ficer comes as a great shock and sorrow to us, 
and we feel that in his death the Navy has 
met with a great loss. 

“The entire career of Rear-Admiral Thomas 
was full of efforts to improve the condition 
and efficiency of the enlisted personnel, and we 
realize that in his death the enlisted personnel 
has lost a dear and valued friend. Always 
possessing the high qualities of a very capable 
officer, Admiral Thomas was ever considerate 
and kind, and inspired us with a great respect 
and a profound love. 

“Tt is resolved that the expression of our 
admiration of the character of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas, and our appreciation of his valuable 
services, and our intense sorrow and sympathy 
for his wife, his daughters and his son, in this 
hour of their great trial and affliction, be con- 
veyed to Mrs. Thomas.” 


doubt Norfolk is advancing a few notches 
further ahead in accomplishing results; and 
those to whose efforts and ability this possi- 
bility of making the station a “top-notcher” 
and keeping it so is due, are not likely to 
permit any backward movement. 

Recently a number of Congressmen and busi- 
ness men of Norfolk visited the Jamestown 
Exposition site, and later in the day took in 
the sights of the navy yard, but, owing to 
some misunderstanding, a call at the St. 
Helena reservation was omitted. The entire 
brigade of apprentice seamen had been lined 
up for them and was ready to show what can 
be done in the way of instruction in a few 
months. It is unfortunate that these men of 
influence did not see the beautiful grounds we 
already have for a training place, in order to 
dissipate the idea of possible use of the expo- 
sition site. 

Fourth of July was celebrated in the usual 
happv fashion, the entire forenoon being de- 
voted to sports, consisting of boat racing, box- 





VESSELS OF THE NAVY 


Where Stationed July 12, 1908 


** -1labama, Guam, L. I. 
** Albany, Panama, P. R. 
.llexander, Guam, L. I. 
* Illiance, Culebra, W. I. 
* dnnapolis, Tutuila, Samoa. 
*Arethusa, Honolulu, H. I. 
*Arkansas, cruising. 
*Bainbridge, Cavité, P. I. 
**Barry, Cavite, P. I 
*Birmingham, Boston, Mass. 
*Blakely, Norfolk, Va. 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Buffalo, Mare Island, Cal. 
**California, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Callao, Hong Kong, China. 
**Charleston, Bremerton, Wash 
**Chattanooga, Cavité, P. I. 
“*Chauncey, Cavité, P. I. 
"Chester, Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Cleveland, Woosung, China. 
“Colorado, Bremerton, Wash. 
*Concord, Yang-tze-Kiang. 
**Connecticut, en route, Honolulu, H. I. 
Constellation, Newport, R. I. 
**Culgoa, Honolulu, H. I. 
Cumberland, Newport, R. I. 
** Dale, Cavité, P. I. 
‘* Davis, Eureka, Cal. 
** Decatur, Cavité, P. I. 
*De Long, Norfolk, Va. 
** Denver, Woosung, China. 
‘Des Moines, Guantanamo, Cuba 
‘Dolphin, Newport, R. I. 
‘Dubuque, Portsmouth, N. H. 
*Eagle, Portsmouth, N. H. 
** Farragut, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Fortune, Mare Island, Cal. 
**Fox, Eureka, Cal. 
Franklin, Norfolk, Va 
**Galveston, Cavite, P. I. 
**Georgia, en route, Honolulu, H. | 
**Glacier, Honolulu, H. I. 
**(oldsborough, Eureka, Cal 
Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
**?}Jelena, Shanghai, China. 
‘Hist, New York, N. Y. 
*Hopkins, Mare Island, Cal 
**?7ull, Mare Island, Cal 
*7daho, Philadelphia, Pa 
**/]linois, en route, Honolulu, H. | 
Independence, Mare Island, Cal 
Indiana, Philadelphia, Pa 
/utrepid, Goat Island, Cal 
lowa, Norfolk, Va 
Kansas, en route, Honolulu, H. I. 
**K carsarge, en route, Honolulu, H. I. 
**K entucky, en route, Honolulu, H. | 
Lancaster, Philadelphia, Pa 
Lawrence, Mare Island, Cal. 
**7 ouisiana, en route, Honolulu, H. I 
** Vaine, Guam, L. I. 


*Marietta, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
** Maryland, Mare Island, Cal 
*Mayflower, New York, N. Y 
** Milwaukee, Puget Sound. 
**Minnesota, en route, Honolulu, H. | 
*Mississippi, Newport, R. I. 
**Missouri, en route, Honolulu, H. | 
*Mohican, Olongapo, P. I. 
** Vonadnock, Olongapo, P. I. 
**Vonterey, Olongapo, P. I. 
*Vontgomery, Newport, R. I 
*Morris, Newport, R. I. 
** Nebraska, en route, Honolulu, H. I. 
*New Hampshire, Newport, R. I. 
** New Jersey, en route, Honolulu, H. I 
*North Carolina, Norfolk, Va. 
** Ohio, en route, Honolulu, H. I. 
*Paducah, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
**Panther, Honolulu, H. I 
** Pennsylvania, Bremerton, Wash 
Pensacola, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Perry, San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Bremerton, Wash 
*Porter, Norfolk, Va 
*Prairie, Tompkinsville, S. I. 
**Preble, San Francisco, Cal. 
**Rainbow, Woosung, China. 
Reina Mercedes, New York, N. Y 
** Relief, Honolulu, H. I. 
**Rhode Island, en route, Honolulu, H. | 
Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa 
** Rowan, Eureka, Cal. 
**Samar, Hong Kong, China 
*Scorpion, Boston, Mass. 
** Solace, Mare Island, Cal 
Severn, Annapolis, Md. 
** South Dakota, San Francisco, Cal 
Southery (prison ship), Portsmouth, N. H 
**St. Louis, San Francisco, Cal 
** Stewart, Mare Island, Cal 
*Sylph, New York, N. Y 

Supply, Guam, L. | 
*Tacoma, Colon, P. R. 

*Tennessee, San Francisco, Cal 
‘Thernton, Norfolk, Va 

Texas, Norfolk, Va 
*Tingey, Norfolk, Va 
**Truxton, Mare Island, Cal 
** Vermont, en route, Honolulu, H. | 
**illalobos, Yang-tze-Kiang 
**lirginia, en route, Honolulu, H. | 
Wabash, Boston, Mass 
** Washington, San Francisco, Cal 
k* Vest Virginia, Mare Island, Cal 
**1Vhipple, Mare Island, Cal 
**/Vilmington, Hong Kong, China. 
**Visconsin, en route, Honolulu, H. |! 
IV olverine, Mackinac Island 
*Vankee, Newport News, Va 
** Yankton, Honolulu, H. | 
** Yorktown, Unalaska 


Note.—Address ships marked * in care of Postmaster, New York, N. Y. Ships marked 
** should be addressed to the person, with the name of the ship, and ‘‘Pacific Station, car 


of P. M. San Francisco, California.” 





Room 9. 


Kinney, J. C. 
McDonald, C. E. 
Cotter, I. T. 
Grabis, J. P. 
jrannan, C. 
Cahoon, E. G. 
Lorello, V. 
Wascha, H. 
Austin, W. A. 
Rauson, W. F. 
Ribbe, F. C. 
Folckemer, C. 
Urmanski, J. 
Nutt, C. M. 
Jarrett, W._H. 
Lockridge, H. S. 
Smith, | 


Bullus, T 
faker, L. A. 
Wablke, J. A. 
Ryan, J. J. 
l'rainor, W. A. 
Downey, R. 
Kenyon, R. L. 


Room 138. 


Tohnson, J. E. 
Bacon, H. H. 
Dager, G. D. 
McDermott, C. P 
Hyland, R. A. 
Madison, A. 
lowers, W. 
Dupont, F. 
Grady, C. L. 
Parry, H. 
McCray, D. D 
Kleschick, A. A. 
Lauder, J 
Wagner, A. W. 
Ripinski, W. H 
Bloecher, F. W. 
Fox, F. A. 
Jacobs, C. J. 
Buchanan, W. R 
Bentley, W. 
Fay, J. J 
Koffiey, B. J 
Fredo, B 
Denney, F. 
Fallecker, J. F. 
Drews, H. W. 
Enie, E. 
Banard, P. B. 


Room 10. 


Handley, H. A. 
McCashin, R. M. 
Hould, W. H. 
Brewer, A. 
Schunke, J. 
Foley, F. J. 
Fitzpatrick, E. 
Bleyman, é, F. 
Ickes, J. B. 
Ikverson, B. C. 
Feigle, H. W. 
Ilummel, F. 
Schaeffer, L. 
Brady, J. F. 
Petersein, W. G. 
Travers, J. A. 
Bekel, J. 

Jaffee, A. 
Amrein, G 
Manion, J. 
Gibbon, J. J. 
‘lein, N. 
Walters, : 
Knight, 

Moyer, F. I. 
Beneman, F. A. 
Goldstein, H. 
Hurley, D. C. 


Room 14 


Roberts, E. E. 
Taylor, D. 
Maher, D. J. 
Gorman, J. J. 
Mackinson, H. 
Ringland, $. 
Pomerantz, M. 
Laffin, R. 
Wilson, D. 
Butler, W. F. 
Wilhelm, A. 
Moser, M. J. 
Moser, E. E. 
Klein, C. 
Guter, L. 
Mowery, a H. 
Reden, N 
Beban, E. 
Strong, C. C. 
Gartin, J. A. 
Jenkins, L. M. 
Speer, F. E. 
Peplinski, P. 


Lavenduski, W. / 


Rosenberg, A. 
Calamari, G. 
Miceli, A. 
Valleise, Ww. 


Rodowski, P. 
Steele, H. L. 
Hood, W. 

Stetler, R. J 


Marshall, B. J. 
WF, 


Schroeder, 
Beket, A. 


Johnson, H. L. 


Edwards, H. O. 


Toland, E. 


Voelker, J. H. 


Holly, Jj. E. 


Raisle, F. 
Yaeger, R. 


Pearsall, F. S. 
Wilson, D. A. 
Weaver, S. M. 


Berle, W. A. 
Gatro, D. A. 
Dalton, J. J. 
Gianguzzi, V. 
Kraus, H. 


A. 


Emmons, G. C. 
Parsnow, F. C. 


Locomer, N. 
Gallen, J. 
Millard, C. 


Johnson, F. 


Room 15 


Hermansader, C. E. 


Reddy, R. A. 
Plank, A. 
Gaerttner, O. 
Strong, R. E. 
Brehm, H. 


fer 


Marshall, J. L. 


Barth, W. 


Whelan, W. M. 


Belcher, A. F. 
sriggs, W. C. 


Dean, D. F 


Mervine, F. E. 


Crawford, H. 


G. 


Wagner, R. J. 


Peck, C. 
Beyer, C. 
Huthansel, E. 
Drake, E. T. 
Kurz, W. A. 
Senst, W. C. 
Barry. 
Gibson. 
Becker. 


Christensen, L. 


Healy, J. J. 


Van Etten, G. 


Crawford, J. 


S. 


ARRIVALS AT NEWPORT 


Room 11. 


Room 12. 


Cureu, L. 
Ackley, F. 
McDevitt, T. 
Tuttle, E. W. 
McGrath, G. F. 
Brandt, J. 
Murray, E. J. 
Briedell, J. F. 
Glass, B. E. 
Stonepraker, H. R. 
Gorden, G. W. 
Childs, J. F. 
Jones, J. M. 
Schafer, H. A. 
Drietz, E. 
Speir, G. M. 
Jackson, H. 
Whorton, D. E. 
Gregory, M. P. 
Siewert, W. R. 
O’Brien, H. E. 


Davis, k a 
Kleba, R. 
Pulver, F. 
McCoy, F. 
Nyskowski, P. F. 
Cook, H. G. 
Young, G. E. 


Room 16 


Koch, A. 
Thomas, G. O. 
Yochim, F. J. 
Breese, H. J. 
Cummings, F. M. 
Ont, F. H. 
Partridge, A. P. 
Berbach, A. B. 
Brady, F. 
Campbell, I. W. 
Flattery, T. 
Maxen, D. 
Forester, R. E. 
Hinzman, O. S$. 
Goldblatt, A. 
O’Brien, J. 
Baxter, W. O. 
Paettie, R. C. 
Garvey, H. J. 
Hahn, J. H. 
Foster, J. F. 
Langan, N. E. 
Zimmerly, H. 
O’Brien, J. 
Bastady, C. B. 
Levine, P. 
Coddington, W. 
Zimmerly, O. C. 
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(Upper Row): 
(Lower Row): 


ing, putting the shot, tug-of-war, and other 
enjoyable events. ‘The reserve Torpedo Sta- 
tion celebrated the Fourth in a manner not 
previously anticipated, though decidedly lively. 


Shortly before noon a large dog, foaming at 
the mouth, was seen approaching the station 
from the Franklin, and a general scurry re- 
sulted. There was no tall timber, so electric- 
light poles and other high places were in de- 


mand. One man was not satisfied to run 
through a door and slam it shut—he even 
locked it. This man, after five or six other 
dogs had been bitten, emerged with a revolver, 
with which he killed the mad dog. All the 
dogs on the station which had been bitten were 
ordered shot, and others were taken off the 
station and placed under observation. 


NEWPORT NOTES 


At about 7 o’clock in the morning of July 3d 
a fire was discovered in one of the paymaster 
storerooms in barracks “C.”” Smoke was first 
noticed by the sentry on guard, who imme- 
diately gave the alarm. The momentary con- 
fusion which resulted soon gave place to order 
and discipline and effective work. Chief Gun- 
ner’s Mate Holden, in charge of the guard, 
posted men throughout the building, and soon 
each man was at his post in fire drill. The 
hose was in position and ready to lay on a 
stream one minute after the alarm had been 
given. Great credit is due to Mr. Holden for 
his plucky action, after being severely cut by 
falling glass, in keeping on his fight in the 
midst of the smoke and heat. Lieutenant- 
Commander W. W. Phelps was one of the 
first on the scene, and he gave orders to break 
in the south door, through which the appren- 


H. L. Gormely, J. P. Loftus, T. Aird, L. Sullivan. 
L. D. Myers, H. Rindfleish, T. Beach, G. Anderson. 


tice seamen rushed. Chief Electrician Ellen- 
berg also was in the front. He was overcome 
by the thick smoke which rose from burning 
blankets and mattresses, and was carried out 
unconscious. Officer of the Day Boatswain A. 
Madsen, Chief Boatswain’s Mate Cullen, Chief 
Gunner’s Mate Chamberlain and Chief Master- 
at-Arms Cox did not hesitate to go into the 
dangerous locality, and their efforts proved 
effective in preventing what might have been 
a serious disaster. 

The annual cutter race between the appren- 
tice seamen at Newport was won on July 4th 
by a crew made up of men from the division 
of Chief Gunner’s Mate Holden. The race 
was from the bow of the Constellation to the 
Long Wharf, Newport, a distance of one and 
one-eighth miles. The winning boat crew was 
ahead twenty-five boats’ lengths at the finish of 
the race. The boat of Chief Boatswain’s Mate 
Cullen came in second. Holden’s crew had 
been in training for about three weeks. The 
prize for winning was $25 for the crew, do 
nated by the city of Newport. This was the 
chief sporting event of the day. 

On the morning of the Fourth the appren- 
tice seamen paraded in Newport, and proved 
the principal feature of the procession. Their 
splendid form of marching and clean appear- 
ance evoked many complimentary remarks 
from the officers and the citizens who wit- 
nessed the parade. The torpedo station con- 
tributed two floats to the procession, one show 
ing the development of the torpedo from the 
old can style to the present almost perfect self 
propelling missile. Another float represented 
the “Spirit of 1776,” with the famous Lexing 
ton group in the center of the float. 


” 
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Monday, July 6th, was declared a holiday 
for the men at the station, in order to hold the 
sports which had been prevented by Saturday’s 
parade. The sports were in charge of Boat- 
swain John Davis, U. S. N., and the events 
and winners were as follows: 

Swimming Race—T. O’Leary, John Doyle, 
H. E. O’Brien. 

too-Yard Dash—L. S. 
quist, C. S. Pereault. 

Shoe Race—D. Dean, John Doyle, 
Knapp. 

Obstacle Race—S. Sherman, J. A. Paul, R. 
J. Barry. 

Three-Legged Race—G. Grifried and part- 
ner, J. R. Boylan and P. C. Townsend, John 
Doyle and D. Deane. 

Ten Minutes Go-as-You-Please Race—A. C. 
Blomquist, P. F. Miskowski, C. C. Moser. 

Running Broad Jump—W. J. Burke. 

Pie-Eating Contest—T. E. Spear, A. Wer- 
theimer. 

Sack Race—S. Kalikow, A. B. Jankowski, 
D. Maxie. 

Spoon Race—F. Kettner, J. E. Johnson. 

Potato Race—J. F. Redel, P. J. Mullen, 
P. F. Scheinken. 

The members of the yeoman class won the 
ten-oared cutter race, much to the surprise of 
the apprentice brigade. The crew consisted of 
the following men: J. Wittner, coxswain; 
- E. Stenson and W. M. Oakes, stroke oars; 

E. Edwards, W. W. Reed, W. B. Britton, 
D. H. Watson, D. V. Coffman, T. St. John, 
E. B. Mertens and M. B. Quinn. Time of race 
was I3 minutes. The second boat, that of the 
second division, made the time in 13 minutes 
and 25 seconds. 

Yeoman class baseball team organized June 
Ist with the following line-up: 


Knapp, A. C. Blom- 
Ls SS: 


Eysinger, C. M ee c. 


Gilbert, C. 
Ebaugh, J. 
Knisely, B. 


Garvey, M. 
French, A. 
Scores: 
Marines, 3; Yeoman Class, 3 (7 innings). 
U. S. S. Montgomery, 7; Yeoman Class, 11. 
U. S. S. Montgomery, 7; Yeoman Class, 10. 
U. S. S. Dolphin, 10; Yeoman Class 5. 
U. S. S. Dolphin, 1; Yeoman Class, 3. 
U. S. S. New Hampshire, 1; Yecman 
Class, 3. 


This last actually was the hardest game that 
the boys of the training station had this season. 
Douglass, the ex-twirler for the midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy, pitched for the New 
Hampshire, and certainly showed that he could 
do something. The New Hampshire had five 
midshipmen (late of the Academy) in the 
game, and their style of playing at times was 
that of professional baseball men. 
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Instructors’ Station at Newport 


Brigade Adjutant—Chief Master at Arms 
R. F. Smith. Assistant to Drill Officer—Chief 
Master at Arms Hiram Perry. 

Instructors of Apprentice Seamen: Chief 
Masters at Arms P. Morrison, J. B. Jerome, 
W. R. Ross, M. Hameyer, A. A. McPhail, C. 
J. Harborn, C. Zitrick, A. Bernstein, P. H. . 
Bierce, H. F. Benson, O. Wendel, T. Macklin 
and A. G. E. Piltz, Chief Boatswain’s Mates— 
P. F. Griffin, H. Harrington, F. A. Kohler, G. 
Cullen, I. H. Pedersen, E. Adamson, W. P. 
Barnum, B. C. Nielsen, F. Brown, M. J. Wil- 
kinson, A. Johnson. Chief Gunner's Mates— 
G. Holden, J. Murname, C. S. Schepke, L. M. 
Wegat, A. Johnson, S. B. Vetters, J. Chamber- 
lin, P. Barrett. Chief Quartermasters—B. 
Schumacher, C. Waespie, C. I. Ostrom, J. 
Atley, E. D. Berry. Chief Turret Captain—J. 
J. Cox. Chief Electrician—F. Ellenberg. Chief 
Masters at Arms in charge of mess halls and 
dormitories—P. Caddell, M. H. Cox, P. L. 
Nott, J. Carson, F. Johnson and F. Kopp. 
Chief Petty Officers on miscellaneous duty— 
Chief Masters at Arms B. F. Baker, J. Tall, 
T. J. Wilkes, J. Smith, E. Stokes, A. McQueen 
(postmaster), W. F. Warner (in charge of 
ranges); Chief Boatswain’s Mates J. Breen, 
G. Dunning, E. Soenson, T. Smith, J. Schnell; 
Chief Gunner's Mates W. S. Aicken, H. W. 
Stratton, A. F. Kuhn; Chief Electricians J. 
Evans and B. B. Wallace; Chief Carpenter's 
Mates A. Stone, J. Murphy, T. P. Mahoney, 
A. J. Kramer; Chief Machinist’s Mates L. F. 
Miller, J. F. Sullivan and T. Twigg; Chief 
Yeoman S. D. McCurdy, P. J. Mahoney, F. A. 
Cochran, H. L. R. Lehman, C. A. Butler, J. 
Brown; Instructors of the Yeoman Class 
J. E. Tremere, J. F. Flynn, D. L. Bachman and 
F. J. Buenzle; Hospital Stewards E. L. Gib- 
son, D. E. Y. Whitford, J. P. Cooney, G. L. 
Pierce, A. H. Benhard, H. Tolderund, J. H. 
Barton and T. Morrow: Chief Commissary 
Steward William Veach and J. Reuteman, in 
charge of cooking school. 


FLEET ITINERARY TO NOV. 7 
Arrival 


16, 1908 
. 9, 1908 
. 20, 1908 | 7 
. 29, 1908 

- 11, 1 toO8 


Oct. 17° 1908 
. 29,1908 
31, 1908 
Nov. 7; 1908 


Departure 

uly” 23, 1908 
‘Aug. 15, 1908 
A 08 


Port 


Amoy, 2nd Squadron.. 
Manila, ist Squadran.. 
Manila, 2nd Squadron... ; 


S. R. H—The monthly pay of apprentice 
seamen in the U. S. Navy is $17.60. The men 
are allowed to draw about $1 a month until 
they have two months’ pay due them. When 
rated ordinary seamen, they are allowed all 
money due them over one month’s pay. 





THE BLUEJACKET 


LEARNING THE KNOTS, AT WORK ON THE “ JACKSTAY” 
U. S. S. CONSTELLATION, NEWPORT, R, I. 


U. S. NAVAL HOSPITAL CORPS BASEBALL TEAM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
C. Travis, A. Albrech, L. W. Armstrong (mgr.), J. T. McNulty, S. Gerlach 
G. Hall, M. Hine, C. P. Hines (Capt.), J. Merron, D, L. Bare 
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OUR SHIPMATES AT SEA 


We want to make this department one 


of the most interesting features of this 
magazine. Write us stories of the places 
your ship touches at, and send us good 


photographs of such places with American 
bluejackets in the picture. Five dollars 


will be paid each month for the best of 


> 


such photographs. 


area em 


U. S. S. Charleston, 


Navy Yard, Bremerton, Washington, 
June 11, 1908. 

This ship arrived at this place yesterday from 
Portland, after passing a glorious week in the 
Rose City, where we were treated as blue- 
jackets should be treated. The uniform was 
respected, and this ship’s company would have 
been satisfied to stay there until the end of 
our cruise. The ship was crowded with visit- 
ors all the time, and in one afternoon more 
than 10,000 were on board. They all may say 
what they please about other places, but this 
ship’s company’s verdict is “Portland for ours.” 

Our crew takes the St. Louis to Honolulu, 
leaving to-morrow, and when they return they 
will take the Milwaukee to Alaska, and then 
we will be due to take our Commander-in-Chief 
on an extended trip over the Pacific station, 
leaving San Francisco in August. You never 
saw a sadder “bunch” in all your life than the 
one that left the Charleston to-day to go aboard 
the St. Louis, and the cheers the men gave our 
“skipper” and the “first luff” could be heard 
for miles. Both of the officers just named 
have been detached, and our men are loth to 
believe that the good old “Charlie” will never 
be the same happy home again which she was 
in the past. We have the consolation of being 
able to say that we have had and have now the 
finest and the happiest ship in the United States 
Navy, and that is “going some.” 

I suppose that when this crew is reunited 
again, an effort will be made to uphold the 
standard of contentment which has always held 
sway on this ship. We shall be under new 
officers, which will perhaps make a difference. 
We are going to keep our ball-team and race- 
boat crew. The ball-team, atter a couple of 
weeks’ practice, will start down the line and 
trim them all once again. They beat the sol 
diers at Vancouver, when we were at Portland, 
by a score of 11 to 1, and are now getting in 
condition for a tussle with the “Big Four” 
men. The last time we played them our team 
was out of condition and they found us easy, 
but this time there will be a different tale to 


tell. : , 
G. L. ¢. 


U. S. S. Buffalo 


At Sea, June 16, 1908. 

This ship left San Francisco on June 7 for 
Panama, with “short time” men from nearly 
all the ships of the Atlantic fleet, to go home 
on the Prairie by way of the Isthmus. Upon 
arrival, and after coaling, the men will leave 
this ship, cross the Atlantic, and at the same 
time the draft for this ship will come to us 
from the other side. Then we shall again 
go north, being due at San Francisco on July 
2d. This draft is to fill up all the vacancies. 

On our last call at Panama I had the 
pleasure of a ride on one of the dirt engines 
through a part of the canal. I have seen the 
dirt “fly,” and when I tell you that such a 
train as I was on will load thirty cars in one 
hour, you can get an idea of how fast the 
work is progressing. They say that in the 
cut there are some disadvantages on account 
of the many landslides occurring there. 

I went across the Isthmus over the Pan- 
ama Railroad line and stopped over night at 
Colon, where the citizens are showing con- 
siderable jealousy of Americans because of 
the business-like manner in which everything 
connected with the canal is being conducted. 
The people are “forced” to place concrete 
flooring in their cellars, if they have any, and 
must adapt themselves to other sanitary reg- 
ulations recommended by a sanitary board. 
While I was in Colon one of the heavy rain 
storms swept over the city, choking up the 
sewers and flooding the streets; such lamen- 
tations as were heard by us bluejackets could 
be laid to nothing but jealousy. 

Prices, as a rule, are very steep on all ar- 
ticles of merchandise, without the extra mar- 
gin tacked on when things are sold to Ameri 
cans. The bluejacket, as a rule, does not ques 
tion when an exorbitant price is asked. 

The seven hundred men who came with us 
from Panama last trip kept us busy trying 
to instill into the recruits among them some 
kind of a system of working things in gen 
eral; it took the young fellows a few days in 
which to get accustomed to discipline as en 
forced on board ship, and as soon as they 
“got next” to some of the “habits” they were 
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all right. It is a pity that the men cannot 
be kept at some kind of drill on these trans- 


ports, as there is too much relaxation from 


the strenuous routine of training stations. 


The men miss the space they were accustom- 
ed to at the stations to keep themselves in 
first class shape. Naturally the few who are 
inclined to get careless when there is a lack 


of fresh water have this opportunity and take 


it, which means that the police force have to 
get after them. 

On this trip the ship’s complement was in- 
creased in the master-at-arms division by two 
extra chiefs, one Ist and one 2nd class. They 
are needed on such trips, as the regular force 
is insufficient. So far we have encountered 
good weather, with one exception while in the 

Gulf of Tehuantepec. To-morrow we shall 
reach port, then we coal ship before we allow 
the experienced men to leave. It may be 
hard on the passengers, yet they do not seem 
to mind it much, for they are homeward 
bound and will welcome the day when they 
touch the good old shores of the Atlantic. 


U. S. S. Mayflower, 


Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., 
June 16, 1908. 
Sir— 

The baseball team of this ship went ashore 
on the 20th of May to play the Dolphin. Each 
team was eager to win the game and after 
some very good plays on both sides, when the 
score was 0-0 and the second inning finished, 
a heavy rain-storm prevented further playing. 
Both teams have made a good record this 
year, and when they come together again a 
verv hot game will surely be played. 

On May 27th our company went ashore to 
take part as military escort for the removal 
of the remains of Governor Clinton from the 
Congressional Cemetery, where he has lain 
96 years, to his former home at Kingston, N. Y. 
All branches of the service turned out, making 
a very imposing military spectacle. The day 
was very hot and many men were overcome by 
the heat; none of our men were affected, thanks 
to our recent stay in Cuba. On the 29th the 
same company again had to turn out as funeral 
escort for the burial of Rear-Admiral Crown- 
inshield at the Arlington Cemetery. Upon 
their return from the funeral there were 75 
tons of coal to be put aboard ship after sup- 
per. While they were busily engaged in coal- 
ing, fire was discovered in the Navy Yard 
magazine, a small brick building about 100 
yards ahead of the ship. ‘The fire alarm was 
sounded and the crew rushed to the scene, 
finding the doors and windows barred. They 
smashed the windows and the following named 
men jumped inside: Lieut. G. J. Rowcliff; B. 


M. tst c. J. P. Loftus; B. M. 2d c. L. Sulli- 
van; B. M. 2d c. Beach; Elec. 2d c. H. L. 
Gormley; Painter 3d c. Thomas Aird; F. tst 
c. G. Anderson; Sea. H. Rindfleish, and 
Pvt. L. D. Meyers. These men were 
the first to enter the burning magazine, 
and notwithstanding the great danger, 


proceeded to pass out all the powder and am- 


munition, with as much indifference as if they 
were handling coal. After the door was 


opened many more men went inside. The 


city fire department was called, but we had the 


fire under control before their arrival. Then 
the crew returned to the work of coaling the 
ship which continued until 11.30 P. M. 

On June 3rd our team defeated the Navy 
Yard Marines, at baseball; score was 5-4, ten 
innings. “Big Chief” Teddy Carlow pitched 
an excellent game, and Joe Gordon distin- 
guished himself behind the bat. We also de- 
feated the Montgomery to the tune of 6-3. 

On June 12th we left this Navy Yard for 
Hampton Roads with Secretary Taft, Secretary 
Metcalf, Postmaster-General Von Meyer, Gen- 
eral Edwards, U. S. A.; Lt.-Col. McCawley, 
U. S. M. C., and Lieutenant-Commander Clel- 
and Davis, U. S. N., as passengers. We ar- 
rived at Hampton Roads the next morning and 
anchored near the Florida and the Montgom- 
ery. Our guests left the ship in the steam 
launch to obtain a better view of the Florida, 
when the torpedo was fired at her. All we 
could see from the Mayflower was a huge up- 
heaval of water about 100 feet in the air. The 
guests returned aboard, and we proceeded 
to the Norfolk Navy Yard, mooring just 
ahead of the Jowa. About three hours later 
the Florida, having been towed to the yard 
by three tugs, was placed in dry-dock. At 3.30 
P. M. we left Norfolk and arrived at Washing- 
ton the next morning. 

The following men have been advanced in 
rating: L. Mitchell to Corporal; J. J. Sauers, 
J. Rose, F. Daley, W. V. George, to Seaman; 
T. H. Carlow, C. B. Waller to Coxswain; H. 
Barry to Elec. 3d C.; J. E. Brennen to Hosp. 
App. 

Honorable a Tatro, F. rst C.; 
G . D. Ditmar, Oil.; T. Horrocks, Q. M. 3d 
e T. F. Ryan, F “A Gs J. M. Lushbaugh, 
c. M. 6 C.: J. F Barton, Cox. ; W. C. Julian, 
Q. M. 2d C.; A. R. Goddard, Oil. 

Transferred—To the Tacoma, J. E. Gilliam, 
O. S.; to the Montana, W. Schwartz, C. 
Smith, E. Peavey, M. M. 1st C.; G. T. Dance, 
Yeo. 3d C. 

Received this month—A. G. Ahlfont, C. M. 
M:; A. F. Burnett, Q. M. 1st C.; E. R. Hill, 
Y. 2a C. 

J. R. 


U. S. S. Prairie 


Cristobol, Canal Zone, 
Dear Editor— 

It is now 3.20 P. M., and we have just 
anchored off Cristobol, Canal Zone—seven days 
and five hours since we put to sea from New- 
port. If I wrote to you all the happenings 
of this trip, I would have to “ship over” to do 
it, as it would fill a book. As I sit here in 
the ship’s writer office pondering what to write, 
it makes me feel it my first duty to give praise 
to the officers in charge of this vessel for their 
kindness to the men aboard, and especially for 
the way in which they handled us; it seems 
as if they could not do enough for us. The 
quarantine officer has just come aboard, and 
all hands are anxious to know whether we go 
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into quarantine or not, as we have eight cases 
of mumps on the sick list. 

For the first five days we were at sea, not 
one on board was troubled with seasickness ; 
but just as soon as we passed Jamaica, which 
is at the entrance to the Caribbean Sea, and the 
“trades” got hold of us, the rolling we got 
could not be described even by Chief Yeoman 
Flynn, with his elegant flow of language. It 
was roll, roll, and some more rolls, till I got 
so sick that I was forced to lie on the deck, 
and think back to the good old days on the 
U. S. S. Constellation, where there were no 
trade winds to disturb my most accomplished 
appetite. You can imagine how bad it was 
when nearly all the marines aboard refused to 
go to their meals, not mentioning the endless 
number of us “rookies” who were so sick 
they couldn’t look a piece of salt pork straight 
in the face. You can just imagine, when one 
of our ship’s company aroused me from the 
deck, on which I was making my resting place, 
to show me a piece of fat tied to a string— 
I just keeled over again and said a gentle 
prayer for that most humorous gentleman, 
who took great delight in helping me along 
in my misery. But, thanks to Providence, I 
have been hardened and could face the worst 
storm now without a quiver, I think. 

To get back to the subject again, while we 
were in the Caribbean Sea, and as I have al- 
ready said, rolling “to beat the band,” the 
yeoman draft, a bandmaster and a printer 
were on deck together. I was sleeping, and 
sound, too, at that, while the rest were read- 
ing, when a large, green, salty wave decided to 
ship in the navy, and came aboard, just where 
our little party was gathered. I was drenched, 
and when the ship gave a lurch I was washed 
into the waterway; and when it rolled back, 
back I came, and I anchored myself to the 
leg of the bandmaster, who was also soaked— 
and to hear him swear! Over on the weather 
side Phelps was roaring with intense laughter, 
as if his sides would break; it was enough to 
make a saint swear. 

One man aboard this vessel deserves a great 
deal of praise, and that is the Commissary 
Steward, who took good care of us and saw 
that all were fed properly. We had enough 
of everything, and everything was cooked well. 
So you can readily see that no one ought to 
have any grounds to complain; and I sincerely 
trust that the trip we have on the U. S. S. 
Buffalo will be just as good as this one has 
been. 

The officers are all very fine men, and very 
kind to all hands. The only thing that seemed 
to bother us was the “Smoking Lamp,” which 
was lit at “All hands,” ’till “taps.” We had 
quarters twice a day, and as I said before 
everything was managed as if the 998 men 
aboard were the regular crew. 

Last night we gave the officers a concert 
on the quarter deck. There were four mando- 
lins (including my own), and two guitars, and 
with the kind assistance of the bandmaster, 
we rendered an excellent repertoire of good 
music, which was greatly appreciated. 

We are now tied up at the dock, and the 
great crowd that is around the ship is surpris- 
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ing. One can readily see that a bluejacket is 
welcome at this place. The town looks like 
quite a thrifty place. Where we are tied 
up are the homes of all the clerks and higher 
paid officials who are in charge of the canal 
digging. 

We will be transferred to the U. S. S. 
Buffalo by to-morrow at 6 A. M., so this 
will be the last you will probably hear from 
me till I reach the other side. 

A. M. B. 


U. S. S. Kearsarge 


Bremerton, Washington, June 20, 1908. 


Dear Editor— 

How is it that the navy has only 235 men 
on the retired last after serving thirty years? 
If you will look this thing up you will learn 
that many of them have served in the army or 
in the marine corps. And the others have 
all been “guardo sailors” with no service at sea 
to speak of. We are getting men from the 
army who have been doing double time in for- 
eign service, who enlist in the navy as petty- 
officers and retire as chief petty-officers, after 
an actual service of less than twenty-five years. 
Why are there not more real naval men on the 
retired list? 

A Bluejacket. 


[It is true that the army has the best of us 
in the way of retirement, for while they are 
expected to serve thirty years, as in the navy, 
their service in foreign parts counts as double. 
This law does not apply to the navy, in which 
many men have spent more than fifteen years 
in foreign waters.—Editor.] 


U. S. S. Louisiana 


San Francisco, Cal., June 30, 1908. 
Dear Editor— 

It has been some time since this “home”’ 
was represented in the columns of your wide- 
awake department, but we are still “there 
with the goods.” This is one of the finest 
ships in the best navy in the world, and is 
getting better every day. Our reception on 
this coast has been cordiality itself, and the 
people of San Francisco have made an impres- 
sion in the hearts of the boys in blue that time 
will only strengthen, and there will be many 
a sad heart on the ships when we leave for 
the remainder of our cruise. The only kick 
which can be heard on this ship is about the 
quality of our “blues,” which is sufficient 
ground for complaint. Why is it that our 
clothing is of such poorer grade than formerly, 
at a less cost? Don’t put me down as a 
“kicker” because the navy suits me, with this 
one exception. 

Allright. 


U. S. S. Kansas 


San Francisco, Cal., July 3, 1908. 
Dear Editor— 
Just a line to let you know that the Kansas 
is still in the “swim.” Captain Vreeland is 
going to finish the cruise with us, and we are 
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all glad of that. This ship has come to be 
known as the cleanest ship in the Navy, ac- 
cording to reports from the fleet in news- 
papers on this coast. As a result of this 
proud achievement on her part the vessel has 
reason to take pride in being shown to thou- 
sands of visitors every week. 

I also would like to report to you that this 
ship holds the world’s record in “dry-dock- 
ing.” We went into dry dock here, scraped 
bottom, covered it with two coats of red lead, 
renewed all zinc plates, and were out in deep 
water again, all within 24 hours. The working 
hours were eighteen. The next thing we did 
was to take on board and stow away 2,050 
tons of coal in one day. It has been rumored 
that our admiral made the remark that the 
Kansas is perfection in regard to cleanliness, 
and it is true. We have earned the following 
combination: 

C for commanding officer, 

L for lieutenants, 

E for ensigns and midshipmen, 

A for “all hands” who do the work, and 

N for neatness, which is the motto of the 


Kansas. 
H.-H: C. 


[No doubt the Kansas is a very fine ship, 
and we are proud of her and her crew; will 
not some other correspondents tell us more 
about the good things on board their ships ?— 
Editor.] 


U. S. S. Mississippi 


League Island 


Our second Smoker and Boxing Contest 
was brought to a sad conclusion, by the death 
of Private Marine Hage in a boxing bout with 
John Hogan, a Philadelphia professional. A 
blow over the heart in the fourth round caused 
his fatal collapse. The bout was clean- 
fought, and there was no animosity between 
the contestants. Hage was the best athlete 
on board, and the strongest and cleverest 
boxer amongst the crew. He had not been 
in the best of health lately, and our doctor 
had warned him against such exertion. But 
his pride of youth flouted the suggestion, and 
we now mourn the loss of our popular com- 
rade. With the flag at half-mast, and Cap- 
tain Fremont and his officers at the head of 
the gang-plank, six of his mates carried his 
body ashore for burial at Mt. Moriah Ceme- 
tery, with naval honors. 

On Saturday, the 27th, our Social Club gave 
a “Moonlight Excursion,” which was the 
best thing of the season. With song and 
dance, and intermissions for refreshments, the 
hours too quickly passed, and a most enjoy- 


able evening was ended by a prize barn-dance,® 


the winner being chosen by lady judges. 
The Mississippi Pleasure Club gave a mid- 
summer dance, which was quite a swell affair, 
and was attended by several of the officers of 
the ship. The Club’s President is V. E. Eagle; 
Vice-President, T. J. Davis, Secretary, G. W. 
Brown, and Treasurer, J. Comerford. W. 


Rawcliffe was chairman of the Floor Commit- 
tee, A. P. Paradis, chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and A. White, chairman of the 
Arrangement Committee. 

A. M. Davis, Chief Yeoman, has received 
permanent appointment as Yeoman, First 
Class. 


Relatives or friends of the late Private 
Marine Hage are requested to communicate 
at once with the commanding officer of the 
U. S. S. Mississippi—Editor. 


Dear Editor— 

Our son, A. H—, is on the Georgia, “his 
home,” he calls it. We received a letter from 
him on the third instant in which he reported 
the ship at Bremerton, getting ready to go in 
dry dock and then to proceed to ’Frisco. He 
says: “We just came from quarters and am 
sorry to say that our good old captain is 
leaving us. The new captain, Qualtrough, has 
taken command. We were really sorrowful to 
see our former captain getting relieved. We 
were all at quarters, and he read to us his in- 
structions to report to New York; then he 
told us how pleased he was that we had placed 
the ship in and kept her in such good con- 
dition, and that we had all behaved in a splen- 
did manner during the cruise. He wished 
us a happy cruise, and the tears were seen on 
his cheeks while he was speaking. He did 
not like to leave the Georgia, and we are very 
sorry to lose him. He is taking another and 
higher step, and he is going on shore duty and 
will be home with his family. As long as the 
good old Georgia floats no better captain will 
walk her decks than Captain McCrea. When 
he left the ship a little while ago every one 
crowded to the rails and cheered as his boat 
pulled away. If the new captain is as good as 
the old one, we will have a good crew. We 
hear he is strict but square with all.” 


Mrs. A. V., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Another Naval Town 

Dear Editor— s 

Center Point, Ind., has a population of six 
hundred. Out of that number, five—John 
Zimmerman, Chester Brewer, Quinby Brewer, 
John Steward and Harry Stinson—are serving 
in the U. S. Navy, and one—Ross Pollom—is 
serving in the U. S. Infantry. Besides these, 
many others have shown their desire to enlist, 
but were unable to pass the examination. 


Andrew J. Brewer, 
Center Point, Ind. 





The Comptroller of the Treasury has decided 
that chief boatswains, chief gunners, chief car- 
penters and chief sailmakers, ‘being commis- 
sioned officers and having the rank of ensign, 
are entitled to 10 per centum additional when 
on sea duty beyond the continental limits of the 
United States.” 
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A CONFUSION OF BATTLES 


It was very nearly midnight 

On the streets of Boston town; 
Only now and then a person 

Was there walking up and down. 
But there came a roving spirit 
From the shades of long ago, 

And he scanned the people's faces 
As they passed him to and fro. 


“I have ridden,” he was musing, 
“Many miles since yesterday, 

To get tidings for my people 

Of this awful English fray; 

They've been fighting out at Concord, 
And at Lexington the gore 

Of the Patriots stains the meadows; 
It is war, most bitter war.” 


It was plain to those who saw him 
That this shade was not au fait; 
He thought that he was living 

In a long time-vanished day; 

He was talking of the battles 

That have furnished many a rhyme; 
He had no thought of seasons 

Or the passing on of time. 


7 


4 


|S 





Down the street there came a fellow 
Clad in sporty raiment, he 

With a diamond in his bosom, 

Flash in his entirety. 
“Tell me, tell me,” quoth the spirit, 
As approached the stranger near, 
“Tell me how the battle goeth, 

We have lost, I greatly fear?” 


“Well,” the sport said, “It was dis way: 
Foist it looked as do’ de coon 

Didn’t have no chance of winnin’, 

But would give up putty soon; 

But he kep’ on gittin’ foxy, 

And at last de jaw he found, 

And he knocked de odder silly, 

Done him up in d’ seventeent’ round.” 


Then the shade’s eyes bulged and glittered: 
“Man,” he said, “J do not know 
Why you twit me with such storics, 
As they fill me full of woe. 
Are you talking of the battle 
Out in Concord in the night?” 
“Naw,” the sport said; “I am chirping 
Of the Gans and Nelson fight.” 
—F. A. Ross. 


OFFICERS OF THE PAY DEPARTMENT, U. S. S. FRANKLIN 


Headquarters for the Naval Training Station, Norfolk, Virginia. These officers handle the accounts of thousands 
of men each month, and although always busy are ever courteous and considerate in the treatment of the men. 
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HOW TO REACH THE FLEET 


The mail address of all vessels of the battle- 
ship fleet, and of the Panther, Glacier, Culgoa, 
Relief and Yankton is as follows: 

Until October 27, 1908, care Postmaster, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

After October 27, 1908, care Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 

All mail intended for the fleet must bear 
the name of the ship for which it is intended, 
and must be prepaid with domestic postage, 
that is, two cents for every ounce. 


THE UNIFORM 


The letter which Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Newberry wrote to President A. T. 
Minor of the New London Business Men’s 
Association, in regard to the recent refusal 
of dancing privileges to bluejackets at a local 
pavilion, was a thoroughly businesslike epistle. 
“It being apparent,” wrote Mr. Newberry, 
“that enlisted men, although sober and well 
behaved, are being discriminated against, it 
only remains for the Department to transfer 
the headquarters of the Squadron to some 
port where the men will be made welcome on 
their own account, in spite of the fact that 
they wear the honorable uniform of the ser- 
vice of the United States Navy, or where they 
are protected by the law from humiliation as 
experienced in this case. In view of your 
letter, however, the Department will defer ac- 
tion in the matter awaiting some reply to this 
letter, which will enable the Department to 
take other than the indicated action.” 

The average of intelligence and good con- 
duct of the enlisted men of the Navy is of a 
higher grade than that of the type of man 
who runs a dance hall for a living, and it will 
take a little time, and a few hard knocks, to 
make these gentlemen understand that Amer- 
ica will not permit the blue badge of honor- 
able service to be discriminated against. 


DEFENDS THE OLD NAVY 


Philadelphia, Penn., 
June 2, 1908. 
Dear Editor.— 

I am very much interested in ARMY AND 
Navy Lire every month, but I often wonder 
that some of your letter writers do not get 
tired of “knocking” the old navy. If they 
would only tell the truth. Lieutenant E. A. 
Anderson’s talk to newspaper men in Cincin- 
nati, recently quoted by you, is wrong in 
many particulars. He said that when he en- 
tered the navy all the ships were of wood with 
the exception of the monitors. He forgets 
the Monocacy, Alert, Ranger, Michigan and 
Palos up to the time he refers to. In rifled 


guns we had the 150-pound, the 100-pound, 60- 
pound and 20-pound Parrot rifles; 20-pound 
and 12-pound Dahlgren, the 8-inch muzzle- 
loading rifle and the 3-inch breech-loading 
howitzer. The Kearsarge in Europe had two 
8-inch and one 60-pounder and the Quinne- 
baugh had one 8-inch and one 60-pounder. 
Mr. Anderson says he remembers it took five 
minutes to pivot a gun from side to side. He 
knows better than that, for I have seen ships 
have night quarters and the first shot fired 
from pivot in less time than that, firing from 
side to side. In regard to steaming only four 
knots, the Kearsarge would do eight and ten 
with ease and did not make the decks dance. 
The Quinnebaugh was a newer ship and could 
do better. 
John Burns. 


RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED 


We are in receipt of a letter from an en- 
listed man in the Navy, who quotes the fol- 
lowing by Rear-Admiral Goodrich: 

“How many men on enlisting are told that 
although awarded so many dollars for their 
labor, they can only touch such portion of 
their pay as may be allowed them by the Com- 
manding Officer under the Navy Regulations? 
If recruits before signing were told that fact, 
what proportion would refuse to take the 
oath? What would Congress do if it were 
informed that the funds it appropriates to pay 
our seamen are held up and only completely 
given out at the end of a four years’ enlist- 
ment?” 

He then goes on to make the following rec- 
ommendations : 

1. That recruits be given a printed contract 
stating their obligations to the Government. 

2. That the present type of uniform be 
changed, especially that of the artificer branch. 
To dress the blacksmith the same as a quar- 
termaster is absurd. 

3. That the degrading practice of chaining 
peaceable prisoners, hands and feet, be 
stopped. 

4. That a “liberty” should not be less than 
forty-eight hours. That a furlough of not 
less than seven days be given to first class 
men, each year, and on request. 

5. That no canned meat be furnished messes 
in port where fresh provisions can be had. 

6. That punishment by Commanding Offi- 
cers be made uniform for the same offenses. 

He concludes by saying: 

“The practice of keeping men beyond their 
four years’ term is poor business. Men should 
be discharged promptly on the date of expira- 
tion of enlistment. Promptness in this re- 
spect is what the men expect, as the Govern- 
ment expects promptness in everything the 
men are called upon to do.” 
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The enlisted man is the backbone of our National Defense. This Department is estab- 
lished in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit de corps. The Editor will 
be glad to receive from men of the Army, wherever stationed, clear solio photographs, 
communications on service topics and incidents similar to those printed in this issue, and 
humorous prose and verse. In all cases names must be given. 


A Great Game at Fort Slocum 


The last baseball game of the series between 
Forts Slocum and Totten was played on July 
11th and won by Slocum, making three straight 
for them. 

1st Inning—Schelhas was an easy out, Har- 
ris to Baker. Dillon went the same route. 
Owings was easier still, Maynard to Baker. 
No runs. 

Devine opened with a triple to left and 
scored on Harris’ single to right. Harris stole 
second and was sacrified to third by Maynard, 
Steinle unassisted. Tibbetts singled to left 
center, Harris scoring. Tibbetts was caught 
stealing, Dillon to Scholl. Baker went to first 
on four wide ones and scored on Matheson’s 
triple to right center. Matty died on third 
when Rutz went out, Owings to Steinle. Three 
runs. 

2d—Scholl was passed by Maynard and was 
sacrificed to second by Wilmot and to third by 
Friend. Steinle’s scratch could not be handled 
and Scholl scored. Murray lifted a high foul 
to Matheson. One run. 

Weissenger waited for four wide ones, stole 
second, took third on Dillon’s throw to center 
field, and scored on the throw-in. Gereghty 
fanned. Davine hit for four bases over Mur- 
ray’s head. Harris flied to Owings. Maynard 
singled to center, stole second, and took third 
on Owings’ error, scoring on Schelhas’ fumble 
and throw. Tibbetts fanned. Three runs. 

3d—Cooper singled to left, stole second, and 
took third on Gereghty’s throw to center. 
Schelhas struck out. Dillon was out, Maynard 
to Baker, as also was Owings. No runs. 

Baker went out, Friend to Steinle. Matty 
was safe on Owings’ error, stole second, took 
third on Dillon’s throw to center, was caught 
off third on Rutz’s grounder to Scholl, and 
was out, Scholl to Dillon to Wilmot to Scholl. 
Rutz was out trying for second, Scholl to 


Schelhas, who came in from center to cover 
second. No runs. 

4th—Scholl hit to center for two bags and 
took third and home on Maynard’s throw to 
center. Signals mixed. Wilmot was easy, 
Maynard to Baker. Friend bit at three, but 
was safe when Gereghty let the last one get 
away, and took second on the play. Steinle 
was out, Matty to Baker, Friend remaining at 
second on the play, but scored on Murray’s 
single to right. Weissenger let the hit go 
through him, and Murray went to third, but 
died there on Cooper’s out, Matty to Baker. 
Two runs. 

Weissenger was out, Wilmot to Steinle. 
Gereghty popped to Friend, and Davine went 
out easy for once, Wilmot to Steinle. No runs. 

5th—Schelhas hit to left for three sacks and 
scored on Dillon’s single to right. Dillon went 
to second on a passed ball. Owings was 
passed. Scholl hit to Maynard, and Dillon 
was caught at third, Owings tiking second. 
Owings and Scholl worked a double steal and 
scored when Wilmot hit to right but was out 
at first, Weissenger to Baker. Friend fanned. 
Three runs. 

Harris was out, Fried to Steinle. Maynard 
lifted one to Wilmot. Tibbetts was safe on 
Owings’ error, stole second, but was left on 
Baker’s out, Owings to Steinle. No runs. 

6th—Steinle lifted to Matty. Murray 
doubled to right. Cooper was out, Matty to 
Baker. Murray stuck to second. Schelhas 
fanned. No runs. 

Slocum’s last and winning run was scored 
on Matheson’s clean home run to center. Mc- 
Graw needs this man. Rutz popped to Scholl. 
Weissenger was out, Scholl to Steinle. 
Gereghty was counted out. One run. 

7th—Dillon was easy, Maynard to Baker. 
Harris robbed Owings of a single and then 
some by taking his hot liner headed for Quar- 
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IN THE RANKS 





FORT TOTTEN PETS AND POST HEADQUARTERS 
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WASH AT FORT WADSWORTH 


THE MORNING 


AN ARMY COOK-SHACK AT FORT WADSWORTH 
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Vict “ag 
=“ AbsolutelyPure ~*~ 


This is the only baking powder made 
from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 


It Has No Substitute 


There are Alum and Phosphate of Lime mixtures 
sold ata lower price, but no housekeeper regard- 
ing the health of her family can afford to use them. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


OLIVE OIL 


PRESSED FROM THE FINEST SELECTED ITALIAN OLIVES— 
The best oil in the world. 
Imported and known for over 60 years for its purity and quality. 
ANTONINI IS GUARANTEED to be the very finest Pure Olive 
Oil pressed in Italy. 
For salads, mayonnaise and French dressing, and all table 


purposes it is unequaled. 
Known to every Officer in the Army and Navy for its 
superior quality. 


Sold by all First Class Grocers 
or at your Post Commissary 


James P. Smith & Company 
Importers 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO 


PARIS, FRANCE 
MILANO, ITALY 
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FORT SLOCUM BASEBALL TEAM, 1908 





» 


FORT MOTT BASEBALL TEAM, WHICH HAS LOST BUT ONE GAME THIS SEASON 
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NoGrit 
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ters No. 1. Scholl singled to center and then 
stole second, but was left when Tibbetts 
copped Wilmot’s fly to left. No runs. 
Davine went after Matty’s batting average 
by singling to left; he went to second on 
Harris’ infield hit. Davine was safe on one 
end of a try for a double steal, but Harris 
was out, Dillon to Owings. Maynard popped 
to Friend. Tibbetts fanned. No runs. 
8th—Friend was out for interference; hit by 
batted ball. Steinle was easy, Maynard to 
Baker. Murray doubled to right. Cooper was 
safe on Matty’s fumble, Murray going to third. 
Cooper stole second. Schelhas was out on a 
fast play by Harris and Baker. No runs. 
Baker was out of luck, and fanned. Matty 
singled to center and stole second. Rutz 
fanned. Snyder replaced Weissenger and was 
out, Friend to Steinle. 
o9th—Dillon fanned. Owings flied to Snyder. 
Maynard gave Scholl a pass. Wilmot singled 
to center. Rutz made a quick return, and 
Scholl was run down between second and third 
by Matheson and Harris. No runs. 


Ft. Socum— AB R H SBSH PO A E 
Deva, ....4 2 $$ © @ €@ 60 @C 
ON MB csc HH F 8 t CC # 4 0 
peewee... 3 tt t tf ff oF © 
Tee Ewch OO FT © OCF OO C 
Baker, Ib. 3 roe Fs € @ 
Matheson, 3b. eo? 2 2 @ 2 & 4 
Rutz, cf . 406086 © © @ fe 8 
Weissenger, rh2 1 0 1 oe & *€ 


In new patent tin 
keeps the dirt ouf 
and the Flavorin 








DOM. € 6 & & 8. & OB 
Gereghty, c ...3 0 0 0 0 4 0 |! 

aa 7 te 6§ lt 8 eS 

*Friend out for interference. 

Ft. Totten ABR - SB - PO A E 
Schelhas, cf... 5 I o I o oO 
Dillon, ¢ 2.00. s @ : o ; 6 4 0 
Owings, £2 + 6 Oo 6 a-aee 
Pius. 2 2 a & @- sea 
wae ws Se So B @ F523 48 
PEG DP icccs Y F O 0 F Beg 
Se eee oe ee oe oe 
mews H....4 © 3 © @ @ 6 @€ 
Coogee, vf ....4 @ § © @ @ 6 @ 

3% 610 3 2 4 16 “2 


Score by Innings— . 


1234s 678¢R8 8 E 
Slocum ..3 3 0001 00 *-7 10 3 
Totten ...0 I 0 2 3 0 0 O O—6 10 2 


Summary: Earned runs, Slocum, 4; Totten, 
1. Two-base hits—Scholl, 1; Murray, 2. 
Three-base hits—Davine, 1; Matheson, 1; 
Schelhas, 1. Home runs—Davine, 1; Math- 
eson, I. First on balls—Off Maynard, 3; off 
Friend, 2. Struck out—By Maynard, 4; by 
Friend, 6. Left on bases—Slocum, 4; Totten, 
7. First base on errors—Slocum, 2; Totten, 
2. Double play—Scholl, Dillon and Wilmot. 
Passed ball—Gereghty, 1 
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ROBERT BRUCE HARVEY, BORN SEPT. 30, 


1903, SON OF SERG’T-MAJOR GEO. W. 


HARVEY, FORT BARRANCAS, FLORIDA 


AN ARMY TOT'’S SOLILOQUY 


I’m most grown up! I’m six to-day, 
And I’ve a sweetheart—Corporal Ray. 
He is eighteen, would you believe, 
And wears a chevron on his sleeve! 
He has a gunner’s medal, too, 

Pinned on his coat of army blue; 

And he can do the loveliest stunts! 
He won a prize for jumping once! 


My daddy is a Captain, yes! 

And he’s most six feet tall, I guess! 

When Corp’ral Ray’s that tall, perhaps 

He'll wear some lovely shoulder straps, 

And sleeves with braid in curly rows. 

It’s leap year, so I'll just propose, 

And soon as he’s a Colonel he 

Will wear a sword, and marry me! 
—Birdie Baxter Clarke. 


The Fort Preble baseball team leads in the 
contest for the cup given by Cook, Everett & 
Pennell, of Portland, Me., to the District of 


Portland Baseball League. Standing: 

Won. Lost. P. C. 
eS cin ceikeasseeas al I 
Oe a ee 2 3. +.400 
Fort McKinley ............... 2 3. +.400 


At the present time the Preble team is a 
little crippled as Houle, our star third base- 
man, is out of the game with a lame back, 
while Barter, our centerfielder, received a 


sprained ankle in yesterday’s practice game, 
and is in the hospital. 


Pumphrey, the second 


baseman, has been on the sick list for a month 
with a bad hand. 


Field day at Fort Howard was held on the 
28th of June, and that day proved to be a 
model one for out-of-door sports. The fol- 
lowing events were scheduled and took place: 
220 yd. dash, standing broad jump, bayonet 
race, ball throwing, tent pitching, 3-legged 
race, 100 yd. dash. The men seemed to take 
a decided interest in these sports, and took 
their parts with the dash and spirit that char- 
acterizes professional work. 

On July 3rd the garrison was reénforced by 
a party of recruits from Columbus, O., num- 
bering seventy-one. They were divided up 
among the various companies so as to bring 
up the average to about seventy-five per com- 
pany. 


The 84th and 123d Companies, C. A. C., 
from Fort Hamilton, arrived at Fort Terry, 
N. Y., July 1st, for their annual target prac- 
tice, which has already been completed, with 
good scores for both companies. The visit of 
the troops from Fort Hamilton was the means 
of bringing together what we think are about 
the two best army baseball teams in the State; 
so a series of three games was arranged, two 
of which have been played, with the following 
results: July 4th, 5 to 2 in favor of Fort 
Terry, and July sth, 6 to 3 in favor of Fort 
Hamilton. The deciding game, for which each 
team is practicing with all its might, will take 
place in a few days, and promises to be one of 
te interesting games ever played on this 

eld. 
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A Clear Eye and Steady Hand 


CALL FOR THE RIGHT DIET 


The right diet is SHREDDED WHEAT, because 
it is a natural food unmixed with any other ingredient, 
yet light, nutritious and extremely palatable. 


TRISCUIT 


THE IDEAL EMERGENCY RATION 


is the most convenient form of Shredded Wheat. Like 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit, it is easily digested and won- 
derfully sustaining. It is the finest wheat, steam cooked, 
drawn out by machines into fine filaments, shaped into 
wafers and baked in quick electric ovens. 













A package of 24 TRISCUIT fits into knapsack and 
saddlebag like a glove. It weighs only 14 ounces 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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The following change in details was made 
at Fort Terry on the 1st of July: Lieut. 
Stuart, from assistant to the quartermaster to 
exchange officer; Lieut. G. Robinson, from 
exchange officer to quartermaster; Capt. J. P. 
Spurr, from quartermaster to artillery engi- 
neer; Lieut. W. R. Bettison, from artillery en- 
gineer to ordnance officer; and Capt: H. S. 
Kerrick, from ordnance officer to summary 
court officer. 


On June 11th four companies of C. A. C., 
National Guard of Connecticut, arrived at 
Fort Terry, N. Y., to take part in the joint 
coast-defense exercises... Their visit, which 
closed on the 20th, was very pleasant to both 
the residents of the post andthe visitors, who 
were accompanied by a very fine band, which 
gave concerts almost every day during their 
stay here. The commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the National Guard took hold of 
the work of coast artillery with a dash which 
showed their determination to become as good 
artillerists as they were infantrymen before 
their transfer to the Coast Artillery. The 
visiting band gave a dance to the residents of 
the post on the evening of the 19th of June. 
The music was good and the dance was well 
attended and a great success. Two games of 
baseball were played during the stay of the 
militia here, on the 14th between the post team 
and a picked team from the National Guard, 
resulting in a victory for Fort Terry by a 
score of 5 to 2. On the 18th the 43d Com- 
pany, of this post, played the team of the 8th 
Company, N. G., and were defeated by the 
close score of 6 to 5. The Sergeant Jasper 
Garrison, R. A. and N. U., gave a grand 
smoker at the close of the exercises for the 
benefit of its members, which was highly en- 
joyed after the strenuous work of the pre- 
ceding two weeks. Many officers of the post 
who are honorary members attended. 


The 138th Company, C. A. C., celebrated 
their first Independence Day anniversary on 
July 4th at Fort Mott, N. J. The 138th Com- 
pany is a new organization, small in number, 
but it is expected to be a crack company in the 
future. Owing to the lack of quarters at this 
post, the company is in camp. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the post baseball team are mem- 
bers. They received 16-2 points on athletic 
events last field day. The celebration dinner 
was followed by a very interesting ball game 
between Fort Mott and Salem, N. J.; first 
game, 4 to 2 in favor of Mott; second game, 
10 to 5 in favor of Mott. The home team also 
defeated the Chester (Pa.) team, July 5th, 
1 to 0, fourteen innings. In an interesting 
game on July 13th the home team defeated 
Salem, 19 to 4. Corporal Brock, 119th Com- 
pany, C. A. C., has returned from a three 
months’ furlough. Private Mantooth has re- 
enlisted for the 42d Company, C. A. C. 


The 81st Company leaves Fort Schuyler for 
Fort Mansfield, R. I, on the 14th, returning 
about August rst for target practice. There 


is great rivalry between the 18th, 81st and 
11th Companies, at this post, particularly in 
ball games. If they would only get together, 
Schuyler would have a team which would be 
hard to beat, and we have some Ar ball players 
in all the companies. One of the recent games 
played was with the U. S. S. Mayflower, which 
is anchored off Fort Schuyler. It was a fine 
game, Schuyler winning by a score of 9 to 7. 
Commissary Sergeant and Mrs. Green enter- 
tained at their home on the Fourth of July. 
In the evening an elaborate display of fire- 
works was shown. Among those present were 
Misses Grace, Genevieve and Agnes Coyle, 
Misses Lorretta and Genevieve Nash, and Miss 
Anna Carroll, Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Anna 
Sheehan and Miss Ernestine Green, Washing- 
ton, D. C., are spending their vacation with 
Mrs. Green at Fort Schuyler, New York. 
Sergeant and Mrs. Green have been very pop- 
ular while stationed at Schuyler, and when 
they leave the many pleasant evenings spent 
with them will be long remembered. Sergeant 
Green retires in September. 


The combined exercises held at Fort Adams, 
R. I., by the Second Regiment, R. I. N. G,, 
and the regular garrison came to a close Sat- 
urday, June 27th. As a fitting finale a day was 
devoted to sports, in which both sides carried 
away honors. Lieut. Smith, the athletic officer, 
assisted by First Sergt. Smith, 129th Co., and 
Q.-M. Sergt. Gerth, managed the meet without 
a hitch. The following were the results: r00- 
Yard Dash—Herson, first, Co. E, 2d Regt., 
R. I. N. G.; Oules, second, Co. C, 1st Regt., 
R. I. N. G. Time, 103% sec. Final, 220 Yards 
—Herson, first, Co. E, 2d Regt., R. I. N. G.; 
Hasson, second, 129th Co., C. A. C. Time, 
283% sec. 440 Yards—Finegan, first, Co. C, 
1st Regt., R. I. N. G.; Oules, second, Co. C, 
Ist Regt, R. I. N. G. Time, 5334 sec. Ob- 
stacle Race—Powers, Guy, first, 129th Co., 
C. A. C.; Herson, second, Co. E, 2d Regt., 
R. I. N. G. High Jump—Oules, Co. C., 1st 
Regt., R. I. N. G., 4.7 ft.; Beck, Sergt. 1o2d 
Co., C. A. C., 4.6 ft. Running Broad Jump— 
Oules, Co. C, 1st Regt, R. I. N. G., 16.81 ft.; 
Godfrey, 102d Co., C. A. C., 16.14 ft. Relay 
Race—Co. C, 1st Regt., R. I. N. G., 3 min. 
18 sec.; 102d Co, C. A. C., second, 3 min. 
30 sec. Tug-of-War—t2oth Co., C. A. C., vs. 
Ist Regt., R. I. N. G.; 130th Co., C. A. C., vs. 
2d Regt. R. I. N. G. The Coast Artillery 
boys were too heavy for the Guards and won 
these last events easily. The winning teams 
of the Regulars then “tugged” for first honors 
and the 129th Co., C. A. C., took the prize 
after a hard struggle. This last was the star 
event, and excitement ran high. The prize 
oe ts. donated by the staff officers, R. I. 


A pleasant feature of the encampment was 
the “smoker” given by the 7th Band, C. A. 
C., to their musical confreres of the 2d Regt. 
Band, R. I. N. G.,, at the former’s quarters. 
Toasts were given, and Mr. Freeman, band- 
master of the 7th Band, spoke upon “Good 
fellowship and the respectable calling of a 
soldier,” which made a hit with all. Lieut. 
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California's finest tribute to the 
dining tables of the world 


BISHOP’S 
CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 


The Bishop Jams, Jellies and Preserves 
are put up in the most modern sani- 


tary factory possible to build. e 

’ The fruits are the choicest, and the 
result is a California product superior Oncol d Pp 
in every way. e 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


BISHOP COMPANY THE BEST MADE. 


CALIFORNIA 


ecnienteesbbiademmemaien SOLD BY DRUGGISTS a FANCY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


D° you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
Cigarette? If not, get a box of “MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and it’s just this that makes 

the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


Turkey—the careful watcl:fulness from the seeding to the finished article. 
WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 
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ADOPT ONE OF THE SIX PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC EMBLEMS 
and so be able to tell your own brush. Always ask for same emblem. Find it on the ye//ow 40x that protects and 
guarantees. See hole in handle with hook? Hang it in your own place to keep clean and dry. Curve 
handle reaches all teeth. Brisiles trimmed to clean between the teeth. 
Made under American sanitary 
conditions. By mail 
or at dealers. 















Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 26c, Ohildren s 25c. | 


eT ei Send for our free book, **Tooth Truths.” 
snr FLORENCE MFG. CO., 186 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 
Adjutant-General of your State 
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SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 


BOSTON, 216 High Street 


Wing, bandmaster, 2d Regt., R. I. N. G,, re- 
sponded. Good, snappy stories were told by 
both sides, honors being even. On the 26th 
both bands combined for parade, and the effect 
was very impressive, the music being excellent. 

The following promotions were made during 
July, 1908: 7th Band, C. A. C.—Private 
Henry C. Cunha to be drum-major; Private 
Dapeer to be corporal. srzoth Co., C. A. C.— 
Privates Hickey, Brownson and Dettmer ap- 
pointed corporals; Sergt. Smith rated gun- 
pointer; Corporals Callahan and Holloran pro- 
moted sergeants. 


Union Hall, at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
was a scene of beauty this week, it being the 
occasion of the public installation of the newly 
elected officers of Colonel King Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans. The ceremony began 
at 8 o’clock with Corporal Fred Starkey in the 
chair as commander, who announced the ar- 
rival of Junior Vice-Department-Commander 
Anthony Blanchard, special mustering and in- 
stalling officer for the State, for the purpose 
of installing the officers-elect. It was prob- 
ably 9 o’clock before the following were duly 
installed in office: Senior vice-commander, 
Sergeant William M. Hosli, Troop L, Thir- 
teenth Cavalry; junior vice-commander, Cor- 
poral Otto Myer, Company L, Third Battalion 
of Engineers; adjutant, Sergeant-Major John 
L. Corbett, Third Battalion of Engineers; 
quartermaster, Sergeant Louis J. Law, Third 
Battalion of Engineers; officer of the day, 
Sergeant Theodore Dickscherdt, Company G, 
Thirteenth Infantry; officer of the guard, Cor- 
poral James Meehan, Company L, Third Bat- 
talion of Engineers; chaplain, Corporal James 
Hughes, Company L, Engineers; and master 
of ceremonies, James J. O’Connor, Thirteenth 
Cavalry. After the installation the camp par- 
took of a very elaborate lunch, during which 
several toasts to the order were given. Ar- 
rangements are now being made to have the 
camp purchase the prescribed uniform for the 
members, which will be worn at all social and 
business functions. Colonel King Camp is the 
second to be established in the State, being 
organized shortly after the arrival to the 
United States of Past Department-Commander 
Tuttle in 1905. The camp has now a member- 
ship of nearly one hundred members, repre- 
senting all branches of the service who took 
part in the war with Spain. There are now 
seven camps in the State organized since 1905, 
with a total membership of one thousand 
Spanish-American War Veterans, but Colonel 
King is the banner camp. 





NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 


Ten of the army certificates for unusual 
bravery were awarded this year to partici- 
pants in the fight at Mount Bud Dajo, on the 
island of Jolo, Philippines, on March 7, 1906. 
Those who were honored for their part in this 
action were: John S. Aldridge, corporal, 
Troop K. Sixth Cavalry; Ernest W. Cox, pri- 
vate, Company B, Second Infantry; Ralph G. 
Craven, second lieutenant, Philippines Scouts; 
Perry B. Jackson, sergeant, Company K, Sixth 
Infantry ; John W. Knox, color sergeant, Sixth 
Infantry; Wilbert McDonald, private, Troop 
G, Fourth Cavalry; Jacob W. Tom, first ser- 
o. Company D, Nineteenth Infantry; Guy 

eaver, first sergeant, Company E, Second 
Infantry; and George Weiss, sergeant, Troop 
F, Fourth Cavalry. 


A SOLDIER'S PIPE 


By Wm. J. Green, Squadron Sergeant-Major, 
8th Cavalry 


In Cuba on a stilly night, 
Waiting for the morrow’s fight; 
Stretched out on the stagnant ground, 
Starting at the slightest sound. 
The rains have drenched me to the skin, 
My thoughts afar, on home and kin; 
While from my eyes the tears I wipe, 
My faithful friend is my old Pipe. 


My friend when on the Western trail, 
My friend when under transports sail; 
My friend in Luzon’s torrid clime, 
A friend more bracing than rare wine. 
It sticks far closer than a brother, 
It cheers far more than any other; 
A friend whose treasures none can swipe, 
My faithful chum, My Briar Pipe. 


The 19th Company, C. A. C., in its target 
practice at Battery McDonough (3-inch rifles), 
Fort Caswell, North Carolina, on May 28, 1908, 
made 10 hits out of 10 shots fired at a ma- 
terial target 10 feet high by 24 feet long, mov- 
ing at the rate of 5 miles an hour, at a mean 
range of 1,600 yards. ‘The series of 10 shots 
was fired in 38 seconds. This is the first re- 
port which has been received in the office of 
the Chief of Artillery which shows 100 per 
cent. for a 3-inch battery. For the excellence of 
this target practice, attesting a careful and 
thorough performance of duty of both officers 
and men, the Chief of Artillery has recom- 
mended special commendation. Captain A. 
Hasbrouck, C. A. C., commanded the 19th Co. 
on the occasion of this practice. 
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‘The second report received in the office of 
the Chief of Artillery showing 100 per cent 
for a 3-inch battery came three days later. 

The 16th Company, C. A. C., in its target 
practice at Battery Lord (3-inch rifles), Fort 
Moultrie, South Carolina, on June 1, 1908, 
made 10 hits out of Io shots fired at a material 
target 10 feet high by 24 feet long, moving 
at the rate of 9 miles an hour, at a mean range 
of 1,230 yards. The series of 10 shots was 
fired in 36 seconds. 

Captain T. F. Dwyer, C. A. C., commanded 
the 16th Co. on the occasion of this practice. 


The 134th Company C. A. C. and the post 
at Fort Michie gave a hearty welcome to .the 
14th Company C. A. C. Militia of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, the visitors of the week. 
A social gathering and smoker was held in 
their honor, under the direction of Q. M. 
Sergeant P. Maher. Stories were told and 
jokes were cracked by Sergeant Maher and 
members of the 134th Company, and the Fort 
Michie Vaudeville Quartette rendered sev- 
eral songs. In addition three boxing bouts 
were held of three rounds each. The Fort 
Michie Vaudeville Troupe gave a most suc- 
cessful performance on the evening of June 
13th at the cozy little theatre of the fort, 
which was much applauded by the audience 
including the 14th Company C. A. C of the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, militia. The amus- 
ing programme was given under the direction 
of J. F. Trinity, manager; L. Porter, busi- 
ness manager; E. Poetzold, Jr., stage mana- 
ger; G. W. Adcox, musical director; H. Hol- 
man, electrician; C. Miller, master of props., 
and C. Carr, assistant master of props. 


Sergeant Fisher, Hospital Corps, who is on 
duty at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., has returned 
from an official trip to Washington and his 
home in Texas, having been granted a delay 
for fifteen days, of which he took advantage 
and visited his home. Sergeant Clarence A. 
Stearns, Company M, Third Battalion of En- 
gineers, has arrived at the post from Boston, 
Mass., where he has been spending the spring 
and summer with relatives and friends. ‘The 
Fort Leavenworth Social Club, under the aus- 
pices of the Thirteenth Infantry Band, gave 
its last dance of the season last week in the 
post gymnasium. The music consisted of the 
entire orchestra of the regimental band, and 
was under the direction of the chief musician, 
Herman Trutner. The club gave this affair 
at the request of a number of its friends who 
desired that one more dance be given this 
season. 


Sergeant W. W. Sibert, who is stationed 
in Fairmont, W. Va., on Recruiting Service, 
is captain of a baseball team in that town, 
known as the “Bowlers.” His position on 
the team is short-stop, and in the last game, 
played on June 30th, he had a record of five 
times at the bat, with three hits (one a two- 


base), two runs, nine put-outs, four assists 
and no errors. ‘The “Bowlers” lead the Inter- 
City Baseball League, and feel very proud 
of Sibert, who has some very staunch friends 
among the city fans. 
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In Far Off Panama 


June the 8th marked the dawn of a new 
era at this post, when for the first time elec- 
tric power was sent through the wires, illumi- 
nating the recently installed lights. Origin- 
ally this post had only kerosene lamps; the 
change is appreciated bv officers and men alike, 
for it is a much needed, much desired innova- 
tion. Power was turned on at 5 o’clock; 
and after dusk had fallen, the brilliantly 
lighted shacks were admired by officers, men 
and mosquitoes, the latter, ‘tis sad to relate, 
were shocked to death. 


The new amusement building was opened 
for business only a week ago, and already has 
become the buzzing beehive of the camp. 
Within its walls are a fine large gymnasium, 
post exchange, barber shop and pool room, 
as well as ample quarters for the exchange 
stewards. Shower baths and toilets thor- 
oughly up to date in every respect fill a long 
felt need. Of the departments, the pool room 
is undoubtedly the most popular, and is doing 
an extensive business. 


Electrician 1st Class Fred Rohr, on duty at 
the wireless station at Colon, has been pitch- 
ing for Ancon the entire season, and has now 
the reputation of being the best pitcher of the 
league. Rohr, previous to his enlistment, was 
a professional ballplayer, pitching for Atlanta 
in the Southern League. 


Lieuts. Waller, Wise and Hickson and fifty 
men reported here for duty last month. On 
the 15th of June six officers and 180 more 
men will report for duty during the Panamian 
election held the second Sunday in July. The 
old battalion, which has been here on duty 
continuously since December, 1906, will be 
relieved some time during the latter part of 
July or the first of August. 
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Professor Sakuye Takahashi, LL.D., of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, has lately com- 
piled an exhaustive digest of international law 
as applied to the teachings of the late Russo- 
Japanese conflict. During that war, waged 
both by sea and land, many disputed points 
suddenly arose to great prominence and de- 
manded immediate decisions. The previous 
conventions of Geneva and The Hague had 
failed to recognize their future importance as 
soon as the discussion was adjourned from 
the tedious arguments of the council chamber 
to the stern arbitrament of the battlefield. 
Therefore, an authoritative and exhaustive 
work on this subject, brought up to date 
from the lessons of that widely embracing 
war, will be welcomed by all students of inter- 
national law. 

We hope later to be able to return to this 
interesting volume and give a more detailed 
report of its contents. 


“FATE’S A FIDDLER,” by Edwin George 
Pinkham; illustrated by Lester Ralph. 417 
pp. Price, $1.50. (Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


The hero, who is distinguished by the origi- 
nal patronymic of Bibbus, tells his own story, 
and his expression of its varying vicissitudes 
depicts a charming personality. Again and 
again he is about to solve the mystery sur- 
rounding his fortunes, when circumstances in- 
tervene; and when at last he learns of his 
inheritance it has become worthless. Here his 
magnanimity toward the author of his mis- 
fortune is almost quixotic. As his career de- 
velops benefits are heaped upon him, and the 
thread of the plot unwinds in a flare of tri- 
umphant success. The characters are all well 
drawn—the hero’s father, turning an infre- 
quent penny in his basement bookshop and 
pluming himself in his wife’s unselfish admira- 
tion, is like a bit from Dickens—while the 
intricacies of the plot, with its story of priva- 
tion and plenty, of domestic trial and felicity, 
of missing wills and vicarious legacies, sug- 
gests Wilkie Collins in his most absorbing 
manner. It holds one’s attention until the 
se page, being written in a fluent, fascinating 
style. 


“THE WIDOW (TO SAY NOTHING OF 
THE MAN).” By Helen Rowland. 179 
pages. Price, $1.00. Dodge Publishing 
Company, 220 East Twenty-third street, New 
York. 


This delightful little book recalls those hours 
of long ago, spent with the “Dolly Dialogues” 
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of very pleasant memory. 
Widow and a mere man, with crisp repartee 
and sparkling wit, discuss the one ever- 
entrancing subject in its various persons, 
tenses and moods. ‘Their conversations are a 
ceaseless endeavor to try and find a sure basis 
from which to deduce the thoughts and actions 
of a woman when engaged on her transcendent 
role as the Goddess of Love. Of course, it is 
the lady who does most of the talking, with 
the inevitable result that her arguments play 
into the hands of her opponent. But their re- 
marks are not as frivolous as those that usually 
pass between a woman set out to conquer and 
her prey. On the contrary, these two are 
skilled dialectical fencers, and thrust and parry 
follow along the lines of lengthy experience 
on both sides. 

It is a most enjoyable little volume, espe- 
cially if read aloud under the same circum- 
stances as the conversations written therein. 


To ride, or walk, that is the question, 

Whether it is better, from a horse to fall, 

Or walk the roads, and never ride at all; 

Whether ’tis better to eat one’s dinner from a 
shelf, 

Or lie in bed, with blistered feet, and curse 
one’s self, 

Whether ’tis better to endure each proper test, 

Or chuck the job, and take a lifelong rest. 

W. B. H. 
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